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HINTS  ON  HOME  TRAINING  AND  TEACHING. 

BY  EDWARD   A.    ABBOTT,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  City  of  London  School. 


MEMOIR.* 

The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  author  of  Hints  on  Home 
Training  and  Teaching,  for  the  use  of  parents,  governesses,  and 
teachers,  was  born  in  London,  in  1838,  and  having  received  his 
preparatory  course  in  King's  College  School,  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  attaining  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  with  the  rank  of  seventh  Senior  Optinie,  and  first  class  in 
"classics,  in  1861,  and  becoming  Fellow  in  the  same  year.  From 
1862  to  1865  he  was  assistant  master  in  King  Edward's  school, 
Birmingham,  where  he  displayed  such  fine  scholarship  and  effi- 
cient management  as  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Head  Master 
of  the  City  of  London  School.  The  City  of  London  School,  rest- 
ing on  an  ancient  foundation,  the  bequest  of  John  Carpenter  in 
1442,  to  the  City  of  London,  for  the  education  of  four  boys,  has 
been  elevated  into  great  prominence,  under  Dr.  Abbott's  master- 
ship and  twenty  assistants,  by  recent  endowments  in  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  by  city  merchants  and  bankers,  and  now  educates 
620  boys,  all  day  scholars,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen 
years,  who  are  admitted  on  the  nomination  of  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  payment  of  £9  per  annum,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  obtain  some  of  the  numerous  scholarships "  and 
exhibitions,  viz.: 

Eight  Carpenter  Exhibitions  of  11?.  per  ann.  at  School,  and  25Z.  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  One  Tegg  Exhibition  of  22?.  per  ann., 
tenable  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  One  Times  Exhibition,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  30?.  per  ann.  Four  Beaufoy  Exhibitions  of  50?. 
per  ann.  each,  tenable  at  Cambridge.  One  David  Salomons  Exhibition, 
of  50?.  per  ann.,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  One  Travers  exhi- 
bition of  50?.  per  ann.,  at  University  of  London.  One  Lambert  Jones 
Exhibition  of  49?.  8s.  M.  per  ann.,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London. 
One  S.  Thomas  Medical  Exhibition,  of  30?.  per  ann.,  at  S.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  for  3  years.  One  Goldsmiths'  Exhibition,  of  50?.  per  ann.,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Two  Grocers'  Exhibitions  of  50?.  per  ann.,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  One  Masterman  Exhibition  of  30?.  per  ann.,  at 
any  University,  all  tenable  for  4  years  (when  not  otherwise  stated)  at  the 
Universities.  One  David  Salomons  Exhibition,  of  31?.  10s.  per  ann., 
tenable  at  the  School.  One  Jews'  Commemoration  Exhibition,  of  40?. 
per  ann.,  tenable  for  3  years  at  School  or  University  College,  London. 

*  For  the  principal  facts  we  are  indebted  to  Eentledge's  '■'■Men  of  tJie  Time  {Eleventh 
Edition) "  and  "  Our  Schools  and  Colleges,'^  by  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
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Two  William  Tite  Exhibitions,  of  251.  and  20?.  per  ann.  each,  at  the 
School.  One  Lionel  Rothschild  Exhibition,  of  QOl.  per  ann.,  tenable  for 
4  years  at  an  English  or  Foreign  University.  One  "W.  Stormes  Hale 
Scholarship  of  43?.  178.  6d  per  ann.,  at  the  School,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London  University. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  been  very  successful  in  making  the  English 
language  both  a  profitable  and  interesting  study,  and  his  man- 
uals for  beginners,  "How  to  tell  the  Parts  of  Speech"  and 
"How  to  Write  Clearly,"  are  admirable  specimens  of  condensed 
directions  for  the  use  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Grammar  ceases  to  be 
mere  formal  drudgery,  but  is  evolved  almost  unconsciously  out  of 
its  correct  and  pleasing  use  in  actual  conversation  and  composition. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  published  the  following  theological  works: 
"Bible  Lessons,"  1872;  "Cambridge  Sermons,"  1875;  "Through 
Nature  to  Christ,"  1877.  His  other  works  are,  a  "  Shakespearian 
Grammar,"  1870;  an  edition  of  "Bacon's  Essays,"  1876;  "Bacon 
and  Essex,"  1877;  and  an  "English  Grammar."  Dr.  Abbott  is 
also  the  author  of  two  religious  romances,  published  anonymously: 
"Philochristus:  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  our  Lord,"  1878;  and 
"Onesimus:  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  St.  Paul,"  1882. 


PEEFACE  TO  LONDON  EDITION. 


These  Hints  on  Home  Training  and  Teaching  (although  it  is 
hoped  they  may  be  of  use  to  governesses  and  private  tutors)  are 
addressed  also  to  parents. 

The  increased  educational  opportunities  now  afforded  to  girls 
and  women  justify  the  belief  that  in  the  next  generation  mothers 
will  take  a  large  part  in  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  young, 
at  all  events  in  the  middle  classes;  and,  even  where  parents  have 
not  the  leisure  or  the  desire  to  superintend  in  detail  the  studies 
of  their  children,  they  can  go  far  to  form  in  them  those  habits 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as 
their  moral  future,  and  can  assist  th^  day-school  or  the  private 
tutor  by  an  influence  always  most  valuable,  when  wise.  To  enable 
parents  thus  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  their  children,  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  treatise. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  following  pages  make  no  claim 
to  be  called  an  exhaustive  book.  They  contain  little  more  than 
the  results  of  the  Author's  observation  in  the  training  of  his  own 
children,  supplemented  by  experience  in  class-teaching  and  in  the 
examination  of  pupils  of  every  age.  During  a  long  professional 
career  many  books  on  education  have  been  of  course  studied  and 
assimilated,  such  as  the  instructive  and  stimulating  works  on 
"Educational  Reformers"  and  "Practical  Educationalists"  by 
Mr.  Quick  and  Mr.  Leitch,  and  the  suggestive  though  uneven 
treatise  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  To  these  and  others  the  Author 
doubtless  owes  unconscious  debts,  but  more  especially  to  Stowe's 
"  Training  System."  In  spite  of  many  exaggerations  and  some 
mistakes  (inevitable  for  every  enthusiast),  that  book  is  likely  to 
retain  for  many  years  a  very  great  value  for  all  teachers.  The 
interesting  work  by  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow  on  Froebel's 
system,  and  the  valuable  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Fitch  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  were  not  studied  until  after  the 
composition  of  the  rough  draft  of  the  book;  but  the  former  has 
helped  to  put  some  old  truths  in  a  new  light;  and  to  the  latter  the 
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Author  is  indebted  for  several  hints  about  the  teaching  of  special 
subjects  —  obligations  which  will  be  found  duly  acknowledged  as 
they  occur. 

Partly  to  save  the  space  that  must  otherwise  have  been  devoted 
to  transitions  and  introductions,  and  partly  to  give  the  book  the 
appearance  of  being  what  it  really  is,  viz.,  a  collection  of  hints, 
and  not  a  continuous  or  complete  treatise,  the  Author's  remarks 
are  set  down  disconnectedly,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  abruptly, 
the  main  object  being  to  say  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  no 
more  than  needed  to  be  said. 

Some  apology  may  seem  to  be  required  when  a  single  teacher 
presumes  to  give  even  hints  on  the  teaching  of  so  many  subjects. 
But  in  supervising  the  miscellaneous  curriculum  of  a  large  school, 
the  Author  has  been  forced  to  consider  in  detail  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  many  departments  of  instruction;  and  hence  the 
area  of  these  ''hints,"  wide  though  it  be,  is  very  httle  wider  than 
the  Author's  perhaps  too  wide  circle  of  professional  experiences; 
which  are  here  set  down  in  the  hope  that  they  may  enable  others 
to  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  that  he  made,  and  improve  on  the 
successes  that  he  thought  he  had  achieved. 

EDWARD  A.  ABBOTT, 

City  of  London  School, 
London,  1883. 
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I.    MORAL  TRAINING. 


1.      HABITS   IN   GENEKAL. 

M>N  has  been  described  as  a  bundle  of  habits;  and  Bacon  tells  us 
that,  whatever  may  be  our  sentiments  and  professions,  it  is  habit  that 
dictates  our  actions:  "Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
inclination ;  their  discourse  and  speech  according  to  their  learning  and 
infused  opinions ;  but  their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed." 

The  business  of  the  trainer  of  children  is  to  mould  them  for  right 
action  by  creating  in  them  good  habits. 

3.       THE   FORMATION   OF   HABITS. 

Habits  are  foriaaed  by  the  repetition  of  actions;  and  therefore  in 
deciding  whether  this  or  that  action  is  good  for  children,  we  must 
constantly  ask  ourselves  not  only,  "Is  the  action  good  in  itself?"  but 
also,  "  Suppose  this  action,  by  repetition,  to  develop  a  habit;  will  the 
habit  be  a  good  one? " 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  healthy  children  to  move  and  to  act ;  and  it  must  be 
the  trainer's  object  liot  to  suppress  action,  but  to  regulate  it  with  a 
view  to  producing  good  habits. 

As  Nature  supplies  a  plant  with  influences  from  earth,  sun,  and  air, 
all  tending  to  growth,  so  Nature  supplies  a  child  with  sights,  sounds, 
objects  of  touch  and  taste,  inciting  him  to  act,  to  experimentalize,  to 
attend,  observe,  and  remember,  thus  stimulating  both  bodily  ^nd  men- 
tal development. 

Put  a  child  to  roll  on  the  sea-beach.  With  the  sand  to  shape  at  his 
pleasure,  the  shells,  pebbles,  and  sea-weed,  all  close  at  hand  and  sug- 
gesting countless  observations  and  experiments,  he  cannot  be  in  a  bet- 
ter school.  Shut  up  the  same  child  within  the  four  walls  of  a  room, 
and  his  growth  will  be  retarded,  because  you  have  deprived  him  of 
Nature's  gifts. 

All  children  bred  up  in  towns  are  to  some  extent  thus  imprisoned; 
and  they  require  a  kind  of  interpreter  to  represent  Nature,  as  it  were, 
to  them,  and  to  supply  them  with  substitutes  for  the  gifts  from  which 
they  are  excluded.  Even  for  children  in  the  country  Nature  does  not 
always  suffice  without  the  intervention  of  some  kind  selecting  hand. 
The  gifts  of  Nature  are  sometimes  too  vast,  too  distant,  too  complex, 
and  too  similar  to  come  within  the  compass  of  a  child's  observation 
and  discrimination.  Nature  gives,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  trainer 
to  select  such  of  her  gifts  as  may  be  near,  distinct,  and  suggestive. 

What  is  called  the  system  of  Froebel  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  Nature's  influence  in  the  training  of  the  young, 
and  upon  the  part  which  may  be  played  by  the  trainer  in  the  selection 
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of  her  ''  gifts."  For  example,  he  lays  it  down — and  the  precept  seems 
in  accordance  with  common  sense — that  children  should  first  be  pre- 
sented with  opposites,  e.  g.  yellow  and  blue,  treble  and  bass,  rough 
and  smooth,  hard  and  soft,  because  contrast  naturally  appeals  most 
powerfully  to  the  infant  perception.  Afterwards  he  would  present  the 
intermediate  objects  which  connect  these  opposites,  showing  the  child, 
for  example,  the  different  colors  of  the  rainbow  which  lie  between  the 
yellow  and  blue,  and,  as  it  were,  unite  and  reconcile  them  so  as  to 
exhibit  what  he  calls  the  Law  of  Reconciliation.  For  details  of  Froe- 
bel's  gifts  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  upon  his  system ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  toys  of  this  kind,  and  no  system  of 
any  kind,  can  supply  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  observation  of 
Nature's  rules  on  the  part  of  the  trainer. 

3.       HABITS   FORMED    BY   IMITATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  children  will  imitate  irrational  objects  of  every 
kind,  from  ducks  to  steam-engines ;  but  few  recognize  the  very  great 
extent  to  which  they  unconsciously  imitate  their  elders  in  voice,  manner, 
temper,  and  in  a  thousand  other  minute  matters  which  go  towards  the 
formation  of  habits. 

Where  parents  undertake  the  training  of  their  children  there  is  a 
special  likelihood  of  imitation,  because,  in  many  cases,  the  latter  will 
have  a  physical  predisposition  for  the  habits  of  the  former.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  hasty,  careless,  unobservant,  slovenly,  hot-tempered, 
and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  these  habits  are  reproduced 
in  their  children.  To  come  to  a  smaller  matter  as  an  instance,  no 
amount  of  scolding  or  teaching  is  likely  to  induce  a  child  to  attach 
sufiicient  importance  to  writing  legibly  and  carefully,  if  he  constantly 
sees  his  father  or  mother  producing  an  illegible  scrawl. 

It  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  children  taught  in  a  school  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  orderly  and  neat  in  their  handwriting  and  school- 
work  than  those  who  are  taught  at  home.  At  school  there  is  gener- 
ally a  supply  of  methodical,  orderly  pupils,  whose  work  can  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  the  rest,  and  the  less  methodical  are  more  influenced  by  the 
sight  of  what  is  actually  done  by  their  school-fellows  than  by  general 
exhortations  about  order  and  neatness.  Another  reason  is,  that  par- 
ents— and,  in  a  less  degree,  governesses  and  private  tutors — because 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  their  pupils  and  "understand  what  they 
mean" — often  pass  too  indulgently  over  omissions,  slips,  and  slight 
errors  of  eccentricity,  which  would  be  more  wholesomely  and  justly 
criticised  if  contrasted  with  the  better  work  of  other  children  of  their 
own  age.         ' 

Although,  therefore,  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  early  home 
training  where  it  can  be  given  regularly  and  thoroughly,  yet  parents 
and  private  tutors  will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  special 
dangers  of  inexactness  and  slovenly  incompleteness. 
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4.      THE   HABIT   OF   ATTENTION. 

Of  all  habits,  the  most  valuable,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  is 
the  habit  of  attention. 

In  their  religious  rites  the  Romans,  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
were  wont  to  enforce  attention  by  saying  to  bystanders,  "Do  this" — 
meaning,  * '  Do  what  you  are  doing,  and  nothing  else " ;  and  it  is  by 
the  habit  of  doing  what  one  is  doing,  or,  in  other  words,  by  attention, 
that  worlds  and  difficulties  are  conquered.  This  habit  can  be  encour- 
aged even  in  the  very  youngest ;  but  it  is  too  often  discouraged,  espec- 
ially in  the  children  of  the  richer  classes,  by  an  injurious  multiplicity 
of  toys  and  distractions. 

On  this  point  I  should  be  glad  to  quote  some  quaint  remarks  by  a 
teacher  of  considerable  experience,  on  whose  judgment  I  place  great 
reliance.  His  illustrations  deal  mainly  with  common  things,  and  are 
set  down  in  a  familiar  style  that  may  seem  to  some  a  little  too  familiar 
for  publication,  and  to  others  occasionally  savoring  of  hyperbole.  But, 
without  asking  my  readers  to  pin  their  faith  on  every  one  of  his  opin- 
ions, I  believe  they  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is 
fresh  and  suggestive.  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  him, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  him,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  title  of 
"  Preceptor,"  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  vehement  against  the  evil  of 
distracting  young  children,  and  he  begins  from  the  very  youngest. 

"Give,"  he  says,  "a  baby  a  ball,  and  he  will  begin  to  study  it  as 
Nature  dictates.  He  will  look  at  it,  feel  it,  turn  it,  squeeze  it,  suck  it, 
smell  it,  throw  it  away,  and  crawl  after  it  for  a  second  study.  All  this 
while  he  is  a  Student  in  the  University  of  the  World,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  best  of  private  tutors.  Experience.  Every  fac- 
ulty is  being  naturally  exercised ;  through  every  avenue  knowledge 
is  being  naturally  and  pleasurably  acquired.  Let  the  student  alone, 
then.  You  did  your  part  when  you  gave  the  child  the  ball,  making 
yourself  the  Interpreter  between  Nature  and  Nature's  student.  Now 
suffer  Nature  to  do  her  work.     You  cannot  improve  upon  it. 

' '  But  now  suppose  a  couple  of  kind,  well-meaning  aunts  break  in 
upon  the  happy  and  interested  child,  one  shaking  a  silver  rattle  in  his 
ear,  and  the  other  pushing  before  him  a  big  white  horse  or  a  bleating 
sheep ;  and  simultaneously  let  two  or  three  elder  cousins  or  friendly 
visitors  attract  his  attention  by  various  noises  and  gestures  of  endear- 
ment. At  once  the  spell  of  interest  is  broken.  The  little  creature 
looks  from  one  to  the  other,  distracted  but  not  attracted,  bewildered 
but  not  pleased.  '  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either ! '  he  would  say 
if  he  were  old  enough.  But  not  being  old  enough,  he  must  endure  the 
consequences  of  the  misplaced  kindness  of  his  friends — consequences 
not  quite  so  transient  as  they  seem !  His  first  voyage  of  discovery  has 
been  rudely  interrupted,  and  the  poor  little  adventurer  returns  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  nothing.  Nay,  rather  say  a  cargo  of  something  worse 
than  nothing.     For  instead  of  helping  the  child  to  implant  in  his  own 
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little  heart  the  first  germs  of  that  most  precious  habit  of  attention,  his 
too  officious  friends  have  done  their  best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mental 
dissipation  and  inattention." 

What  is  the  moral  of  all  this?  It  is  that  we  must  be  careful  from 
the  first,  while  giving  children  enough,  not  to  give  them  more  than 
enough — that  is  to  say,  more  than  their  minds  can  easily  take  in.  Do 
not  obtrude  interesting  objects  on  a  Child  who  is  wholesomely  inter- 
ested already.  To  break  the  natural  sequence  of  a  child's  thoughts  is 
mentally  as  mischievous  as  it  is  physically  to  wake  a  child  suddenly 
out  of  a  refreshing  sleep.  As  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great  artist  to  know 
when  to  omit,  so  it  is  the  mark  of  a  good  trainer  to  recognize  the  dan- 
ger of  interfering  with  Nature,  and  the  usefulness  of  leaving  children 
sometimes  to  themselves. 

5.       OBSERVATION. 

The  faculty  of  observation  is  secondary  to,  and  in  some  degree  incon- 
sistent with,  the  faculty  of  attention ;  when  attending,  i.  e.  given  up  to 
the  study  of  one  thing,  the  child  cannot  always  be  free  to  observe  other 
things  going  on  around  him. 

The  varied  sights  of  Nature  out  of  doors  are  the  best  stimulus  to 
observation,  and  the  best  preservative  against  the  rare  danger  of  exces- 
sive concentration ;  and  not  having  these  (however  great  may  be  the 
artificial  distractions  of  town  life)  town  children  are  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  country  children  in  the  training  of  the 
faculty  of  observing. 

A  powerful  incentive  to  observation  is  found  in  the  habit  of  making 
distinctions.  Until  a  boy  has  been  taught  the  different  kinds  of  clouds 
he  will  be  content  to  stare  vaguely  at  them ;  but  when  he  has  learned 
to  distinguish  between  "hair  clouds,"  "heap  clouds,"  "  level  clouds" 
— for  of  course  we  shall  not  inflict  on  him  the  technical  terms  for  these 
objects — he  looks  at  them  with  a  new  interest  and  quickened  power  of 
observation.  And  so  of  trees:  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  an  oak  or 
an  elm  separately  is  rather  dull  work;  but  to  note  the  differences 
between  them  is  more  interesting  and  appeals  more  readily  to  the 
memory.  At  a  very  early  age  children  may  be  led  to  take  pleasure  in 
collecting  and  classifying  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees;  and  this 
method  of  training  the  observation  is  within  the  power  even  of  those 
bred  in  towns.  Much  may  be  done  or  undone  in  a  walk  with  children. 
"It  was  my  fortune,"  writes  Preceptor,  "  as  a  child  to  be  taken  for 
walks  by  a  friend  who  encouraged  me  to  converse  on  some  subject  of 
literature  or  history,  or  to  cap  verses,  or  the  like,  the  consequence  of 
which  (and  in  part  perhaps  of  other  causes)  has  been  to  develop  in  me 
a  considerable  power  of  attention  and  abstraction,  but  a  singular  ina- 
bility to  observe." 

Walking  in  town  may  seem  a  necessarily  dull  and  barren  occupation, 
so  far  as  the  observation  of  natural  objects  is  concerned ;  yet  even  in 
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the  suburbs  and  parks  of  London,  the  clouds,  trees,  wind,  smoke, 
weathercocks,  shadows,  points  of  the  compass,  sun  and  moon,  afford 
objects  to  which  the  observation  of  a  little  companion  may  be  directed, 
and  to^Dics  on  which  a  conversation  may  be  hereafter  started. 

Indoors  something  may  also  be  done  by  making  a  child  shut  his 
eyes  and  tell  you  what  is  on  the  mantelpiece?  w^hat  on  my  side  of  the 
room?  what  on  yours?  Or  sometimes,  after  showing  him  a  picture,  you 
may  examine  him  in  the  same  way.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  first,  how- 
ever, to  shut  your  eyes  and  present  yourself  for  examination,  allowing 
the  child  to  correct  your  mistakes  and  supply  your  omissions. 

Later  on,  observation  may  be  stimulated  by  teaching  a  child  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  things  by  learning  the  How  and  Why. 
Drawing  is  of  course  a  powerful  developer  of  this  faculty ;  but  draw- 
ing, at  the  present  stage,  is  out  of  the  question.  Let  it  only  be  added 
that  for  observation,  as  well  as  for  attention  and  most  other  good 
habits,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  child  should  be  physically  and  men- 
tally healthy  and  fresh,  and  that  the  moral  of  the  last  aphorism  holds 
good  for  observation,  no  less  than  for  attention,  that  a  child  must  not 
be  required  to  observe  something  new  when  he  is  still  engaged  in 
observing  something  old. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  three  dangers  to  be  avoided :  (1)  vacant  star- 
ing; (2)  excited  distraction;  (3)  excessive  concentration.  Of  these 
the  first  is  perhaps  most  to  be  avoided  for  country  children ;  the  sec- 
ond for  those  in  towns ;  the  third  is  rare,  and  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion likely  to  be  rarer. 

6.       MEMORY. 

The  memory  will  have  been  developed,  first,  by  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion; secondly,  by  the  habit  of  classification  and  observation;  but  it 
may  also  be  stimulated  by  encouraging  a  child  to  give  an  account  of 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard,  under  the  guidance  of  questions  so  regu- 
lated as  to  help  the  child  to  divide,  and  thus  bring  out  an  orderly  nar- 
rative. 

Thus,  if  a  child  has  been  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  instead  of  ask- 
ing him  for  "  a  description  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,"  or  "Tell  me 
now,  what  did  you  see  in  the  Gardens?" — questions  to  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  which  the  poor  boy  is  likely  to  succumb  in  silent  bewilder- 
ment, or  else  to  make  confused  and  chaotic  answers — you  must  help 
him  thus,  "  So  you  have  been  to  the  Gardens?  Well  now,  I  want  to 
hear  how  the  beasts  are  getting  on.  First,  the  savage  beasts  that  eat 
flesh.  Did  you  see  the  lions  fed?"  etc.,  etc.  Then  you  may  proceed 
*  to  the  birds,  beginning  vdth  the  eagles,  and  so  rapidly  go  through  the 
whole.  At  the  end,  if  you  like,  and  if  the  child  is  in  the  humor  to 
listen,  you  may  give  him  a  kind  of  summary  of  what  you  have  elicited 
from  him,  so  that  he  may  find  himself  unconsciously  committed  to  a 
methodical  narrative. 
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To  take  once  more  the  ancient  Romans  for  our  example,  the  motto 
that  they  used  for  ruling,  ^^  Divide  and  rule,"  we  may  utilize  for 
remembering.  Associations  are  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory ;  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  when  we 
treat  of  the  memory  as  applied  to  repetition  lessons ;  but  even  without 
intelligent  associations,  the  mere  process  of  division  is  of  great  help. 

"Among  other  debts,"  writes  Preceptor,  ''which  we  owe  to  Shakes- 
peare, is  the  invention,  or  popularization  of  the  word  Eonorijicdbilitu- 
dinitatibus ;  it  affords  such  excellent  practice  for  teachers  and  pujjils. 
*  What  a  word! '  says  the  poor  bewildered  pupil  on  first  hearing  it,  'I 
shall  never  remember  it.'  '  Wait  a  bit,'  you  reply.  '  Any  one  can  say 
hmor.^^  Pupil.  'Yes,  honor.'  Teacher.  'Now  say,  honor-ifica.' 
Pupil.  'Honor-ifica.'  Teacher.  '  Say  it  again ;  now  again;  once  more; 
that  will  do.  Now  for  bill ;  that's  easy  enough ;  it's  a  boy's  name. 
Say  it.  Now  bilitu.  Good;  now  say,  dinita.  Right.  And  now, 
biKtu-dinita.     Again;  again.     Now,  you  see,  there's  a  rhyme: 

Hdnor-ificd 
-dmltd. 


Say  it.     Sing  it,  if  you  like.     Good.  Now  again.     Once  more.     Now 
you've  done  it.     We've  only  to  add  tihus  at  the  end. 

"I  well  remember,"  he  adds,  "  being  taught  this  very  word  in  some 
such  fashion  by  my  father,  and  teaching  it  similarly  to  my  children; 
and  I  think  that  every  boy  in  England  ought  to  be  taught  to  pronounce 
it,  and  till  he  pronounced  it  easily  and  rapidly,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered to  have  passed  in  pronunciation." 

7.      EXACTNESS. 

"Writing,"  as  we  all  know,  "  maketh  an  exact  man";  but  as  the 
child,  now  under  consideration,  is  supposed  not  yet  able  to  write, 
some  substitute  for  writing  is  needed  in  the  attempt  to  make  him 
exact ;  and  the  best  will  be  oral  description  by  the  child  of  something 
that  he  has  seen.  Some  skill  is  here  required  to  induce  children  to 
give  anything  like  a  continuous  description,  without  feeling  that  they 
are  being  persecuted  or  forced  to  "make  an  exhibition,"  than  which 
nothing  is  more  detestable  to  the  young.  Under  the  head  of  "Observa- 
tion," above,  are  set  down  a  few  hints  as  to  devices  by  which  this  may 
be  effected,  and  among  other  means  was  mentioned  the  use  of  pictures. 
On  this  point  I  will  once  more  insert  some  remarks  by  Preceptor. 

"  I  was  in  the  habit,"  he  says,  "of  getting  a  very  good  lesson  in 
exactness  for  a  youngster  out  of  a  picture-book  of  animals,  containing 
striking  and  highly-colored,  yet  accurate,  representations  of  the  locale 
of  the  several  creatures.  After  a  picture  had  been  carefully  examined, 
and  the  particular  animal  noted  in  detail  (his  shape,  color,  tail,  tusks^ 
mane,  etc.),  and  after  comparison  or  contrast  had  been  drawn  between 

1  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  or  here. 
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this  and  others  known  to  the  child,  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
scenery,  hill  or  plain,  rocks,  rivers,  trees,  or  other  vegetation. 

' '  We  used  then  to  shut  up  the  book,  and  set  out  upon  a  hunting 
expedition  to  chase  the  beast,  I  being  the  hunter,  and  my  boy  the  dog. 
Arrived  at  the  country,  the  hunter  questions  the  dog  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  scene,  and  obtains  convincing  proof  that  he  has  reached  the 
habitat,  say  of  the  hippopotamus.  At  last  we  spy  a  creature  which  the 
dog  is  again  called  on  to  describe.  It  is  found  to  be  of  a  greyish  blue, 
with  a  huge  smooth  body,  short,  thick  legs,  small  tusks,  small  ears, 
very  small  tail  and  eyes,  and  is  either  wallowing  in  some  stream  or 
trampling  a  rice-field.  All  these  particulars  having  been  elicited  in 
rapid  dialogue,  the  animal  is  chased,  slain,  and  (if  possible)  eaten ;  and 
I  used  to  think  that  he  never  perished  without  having  afforded  a  good 
mental,  as  well  as  physical,  exercise  to  the  dog." 

Arithmetic  of  course  affords  a  far  better  training  than  this  in  exact- 
ness ;  but  our  pupil  is  not  supposed  to  be  at  present  capable  of  arith- 
metic, and  such  an  imaginary  hunting  scene  may  supply  a  hint  to  par- 
ents and  tutors  as  to  the  kind  of  means  by  which  exactness  may  be 
encouraged  simultaneously  with  observation  and  imagination. 

8.      IMAGINATION. 

When  our  minds  are  dissatisfied  with  the  objects  presented  to  them, 
we  find  in  ourselves  a  faculty,  called  imagination,  of  creating  an  image 
of  something  better.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  mind  may  imagine, 
two  things  are  generally  necessary.  First,  it  must  have  previously 
received  striking  and  memorable  impressions  (for  no  mind  can  con- 
struct images  save  out  of  the  mental  material  already  accumulated) ; 
secondly,  the  person  must  not,  at  the  moment,  be  able  to  perceive 
objects  like  those  which  he  is  imagining.  "  What  a  man  seeth,"  says 
St.  Paul,  "why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?"  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
imagination,  which  is  a  kind  of  strain  of  the  mind  attempting  to  real- 
ize things  beyond  the  experience  of  the  senses.  If  a  child  is  always 
completely  satisfied  with  what  he  sees  and  hears,  he  will  be  under  no 
stimulus  to  imagine. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  elaborate  toys  are  detrimental  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination.  They  are  so  complete  in  themselves  that  they 
leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  child's  mind. 

Fairy  stories  encourage  the  imaginative  faculty,  because  they  pre- 
sent things  old,  in  combinations  so  new,  as  to  take  the  child  altogether 
out  of  the  range  of  things  which  he  sees,  and  stimulate  him  by  pleas- 
urable associations  to  realize  visions  utterly  unlike  his  own  experi- 
ences. 

Several  of  ^sop's  fables  may  be  dramatized  by  children  and  for 
children ;  and  such  dramas,  like  the  hunting  exercise  mentioned  in  the 
last  section,  besides  stimulating  other  faculties,  develop  the  imagina- 
tion also. 
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9.  ORDER. 

A  child  will  learn  habits  of  order  in  part  by  seeing  order  in  every 
part  of  the  household  around  him. 

Yet  if  he  is  allowed  too  long  to  enjoy  the  results  of  order  without 
himself  contributing  to  them,  he  is  in  danger  of  assuming  that  order 
can  be  maintained  without  effort,  and  of  ignoring  the  disadvantages  of 
disorder  because  he  has  never  experienced  them. 

He  must,  therefore,  begin  at  a  very  early  age  to  put  away  his  own 
toys,  and  occasionally  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  not  having  put 
them  away.  If  he  leaves  things  about,  so  that  they  are  mislaid,  he 
must  search  for  them,  and  so  gradually  learn  that  disorder  means 
inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

10.  DUTY. 

Duty  seems  naturally  to  connect  itself  with  rights  and  possessions. 
Even  toys  are  felt  by  a  child  to  have  a  kind  of  claim  upon  him  to  be 
preserved  from  misuse  and  destruction ;  and  the  task  of  taking  care  of 
them  and  keeping  them  in  order  introduces  to  him  a  rudimentary  form 
of  responsibility. 

But  with  much  more  force  does  the  possession  of  pet  animals  enforce 
the  sense  of  duty.  That  birds  and  rabbits  are  to  be  regularly  fed  is 
intelligible  to  very  young  children  indeed ;  and  though  a  child's  otSce 
be  merely  to  see  that  a  kitten  has  its  milk,  or  to  throw  out  crumbs  to 
the  birds  after  breakfast,  some  little  perception  of  duty  is  thereby 
instilled. 

It  is  well  to  begin  very  early  to  apportion  to  young  children  little 
duties  and  offices  in  the  household,  the  more  real  and  useful  the  better; 
but  almost  any  are  better  than  none,  unless  they  are  so  palpably  super- 
fluous that  even  a  child  perceives  their  uselessness. 

11.      THE   APPETITES. 

Healthy  and  active  children  are  not  in  much  danger  of  becoming 
greedy  or  epicurean,  unless  the  example  of  their  elders  leads  them 
wrong.  Where  they  are  not  extremely  delicate,  and  averse  to  food,  it 
is  best  to  assume  that  they  will  eat  whatever  is  set  before  them,  and  to 
allow  them  occasionally  to  try  a  little  of  the  Spartan  sauce,  '-hunger," 
rather  than  to  give  way  to  their  whims  and  fancies  about  food. 

"Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  greediness  it  may  be  well,"  suggests 
Preceptor,  ' '  to  try  to  rule  the  appetite  for  food  by  the  appetite  for 
play,  making  some  game  or  amusement  follow  immediately  after  the 
meal;  or  during  dessert  a  bird-cage  may  be  placed  on  the  table  (as 
Froebel  suggests),  or  a  microscope  may  be  called  into  use." 

Fastidiousness  is  probably  more  difficult  to  cure  than  greediness; 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  natural  and  constitutional  aver- 
sion to  certain  kinds  of  food  {e.  g.  fat,  rice,  milk)  from  an  unnatural 
craving  for  strong  and  agreeable  flavors.     Preceptor  is  doubtless  right 
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in  thinking  that  the  appetite  for  luxurious  food  may  be  sometimes 
driven  out  by  the  appetite  for  play.  But  medieal  advice  ought  to  be 
taken  before  parents  compel  a  child  to  eat  whatever  they  may  put  on 
his  plate.  Even  where  a  child  is  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  eat- 
ing certain  kinds  of  food,  the  habit  can  often  be  broken  by  insisting 
that  a  very  small  portion  shall  be  eaten,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
amount.  The  parents,  having  once  determined  what  the  child  can, 
and  what  he  cannot,  be  expected  to  eat,  must  carefully  avoid  giving 
him  anything  that  he  cannot  eat,  and  must  rigidly  insist  that  nothing 
shall  be  "left." 

The  disgust  manifested  by  parents  at  any  symptoms  of  greediness, 
and  their  displeasure  at  fastidiousness,  will  go  some  way  to  cure  these 
faults;  and  wherever  dining  is  enlivened  by  cheerful  conversation, 
intelligible  to  children,  there  is  an  additional  preservative.  But  by 
far  the  greatest  safeguard  is  abundance  of  exercise,  and  such  an 
arrangement  of  meals  that  the  child  shall  not  be  called  to  eat  till  he  is 
hungry. 

Under  the  head  of  "  appetites "  there  come  other  desires,  natural 
and  harmless  when  not  carried  to  excess,  such  as  love  of  sport,  love  of 
bed  (in  the  morning),  love  of  the  fireside,  as  to  which  only  one  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  viz.,  that  a  child  should  be  very  speedily 
imbued  with  the  notion  that  the  law  and  order  of  the  household  are 
superior  to  his  own  desires,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  continually 
to  conform  himself  to  regulations.  Occasionally,  as  children  grow 
older  and  more  capable  of  appreciating  reasons,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  to  them  how  the  full  indulgence  of  this  or  that  desire  may  interfere 
with  the  comfort  of  others ;  but  it  is  best  at  first  to  dispense  with  argu- 
ments of  this  or  any  sort,  and  to  take  one's  stand  on  Law,  assuming 
and  inculcating  that  Law  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  ' '  no  child  must 
expect  to  do  what  he  likes." 

12.       THE    WILL. 

The  same  training  that  breeds  the  habit  of  attention  tends  to 
strengthen  the  will;  and  those  distractions  which  were  said  above 
(§  4)  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  former  are  no  less  unfavorable  to  the 
latter. 

For  the  development  of  the  will  two  opposite  kinds  of  exercises  are 
useful. 

1.  Sometimes  we  must  set  easy  tasks,  so  as  to  generate  a  habit  of 
reasonable  self-reliance,  and  prevent  the  pupil  from  becoming  dispir- 
ited by  continuous  failures. 

2.  Sometimes  we  must  set  more  difficult  tasks,  such  as  involve 
some  wholesome  strain  of  the  powders,  so  as  to  lead  the  child  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  exertion,  and  to  prevent  him  from  beconiing  too 
easily  contented  with  himself. 

The  judicious  interchange  of  hard  and  easy  exercises  is  a  part  of 
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moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual  training ;  and  the  parental  instinct  or 
intuition  is  never  better  employed  than  in  discerning  between  those 
temptations  which  the  childish  will  may  reasonably  resist,  and  be  the 
stronger  for  resisting,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  likely 
to  prove  too  strong  for  resistance,  and  to  which,  consequently,  a  child 
ought  not  to  be  exposed. 

Never  make  it  your  aim  to  break  a  child's  will. 

Of  course,  where  a  child  is  stubbornly  disobedient,  disobedience 
must  be  punished  and  obedience  enforced;  but  you  must  all  the  while 
remember  that  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  child's  will,  but  to  turn 
it  in.  the  right  direction.  There  is  more  than  a  mere  difference  of 
words  in  this  distinction.  There  are  many  punishments  of  a  humilia- 
ting and  degrading  nature  which  will  be  adopted  by  those  who  desire 
to  "break  the  will,"  and  which  are  very  efficacious  for  that  purpose; 
but  by  those  who  do  not  want  to  "break,"  but  to  "bend,"  such  pun- 
ishments will  be  suspected,  as  destroying  the  very  thing  we  desire  to 
preserve  and  improve. 

13.      OBEDIENCE. 

Children  would  be  generally  obedient  if  they  were  ruled  unselfishly, 
uncapriciously,  and  intelligently. 

If  a  child  is  engaged  in  some  interesting  and  harmless  occupation, 
and  the  nurse  abruptly  calls  him  away  to  show  him  something  pretty 
which  he  does  not  care  for,  he  will  go  back  to  his  amusement  with  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  less  disposed  to  trust  the  wisdom  of  commands, 
and  less  willing  to  obey  next  time.  Again,  if  children  are  sent  sud- 
denly off  to  bed,  in  the  midst  of  some  absorbing  play,  without  a  word 
of  warning  or  a  little  tact  in  sobering  down  the  excitement  of  the 
game,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  end,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  tendency 
to  murmur. 

By  "warning"  and  "tact"  it  is  not  meant  that  the  hour  of  bedtime 
should  be  delayed.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  adhered  to  unaltera- 
bly ;  or,  if  it  is  ever  deferred  on  very  rare  and  special  occasions,  this 
should  be  done  from  the  parents'  own  will,  and  never  on  account  of  the 
cMlcVs  request.  But  it  is  very  easy  for  a  sensible  nurse  or  mother  (pro- 
vided she  has  leisure  to  supervise  the  children)  so  to  arrange  matters 
that  a  story  or  game  may  just  come  to  an  end  at  the  right  time, 

Ecquests  to  "  stop  up  a  little  longer "  should  be  not  only  never 
granted,  but  even  prohibited.  But,  on  their  side,  the  parents  would 
do  well  to  consider,  when  they  find  children  habitually  lying  awake, 
and  habitually  unwilling  to  go  to  bed,  whether  they  may  not  have 
fixed  the  hour  of  bedtime  unreasonably  early.  In  such  cases  it  would 
be  well  to  make  it  later.  If  the  mother — for  whom  in  this  matter  no 
nurse  can  possibly  be  an  adequate  substitute — is  in  the  habit  of  "hear- 
ing prayers "  before  the  little  one  retires  for  the  night,  she  will  find 
that  the  sobering  influence  of  this  preparation  is  one  of  the  best  anti- 
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dotes  against  bad  temper  and  childish  rebellion.  But  then  the  prayena 
must  not  be  a  mere  form,  not  hurried  through,  and  not  entirely  above 
the  child's  comprehension.  A  brief  petition  for  father  and  mother, 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  that  the  little  one  may  be  ''made  a  good 
boy,"  together  with  the  familiar  verse  addressed  to  **  Gentle  Jesus, 
meek  and  mild,"  make  up  the  best  possible  prayer  for  a  little  child. 
More  than  this  is  likely  to  be  less  intelligible,  and  possibly  tedious. 

But  much  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  prayer.  *'  I  was 
present  once, "  writes  Preceptor,  ' '  in  a  Yorkshire  cottage-inn,  while 
the  mother  was  hearing  a  little  child  say  its  prayers  for  the  night;  and 
I  remember  that  the  performance  included  not  only  the  repetition  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  also  answers  to  two  or  three  Biblical  ques- 
tions, such  as,  '  How  many  Persons  are  there  in  the  Trinity?'  'Who 
was  the  first  man? '  '  Who  was  the  first  woman? '  Yet  I  felt  that  the 
little  infant  service,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  was  of  the  sort  that  goes 
upward.  And  why?  Because  the  mother's  questions  were  inibued 
with  so  deep  a  reverence,  and  because  the  family  and  guests  preserved 
such  a  reverent  silence,  that  the  little  one  itself  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  was  reverence  in  the  air.  I  don't  believe  the  child  understood 
anything,  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  feel  much." 

There  appears  to  be  in  these  remarks  a  force  which  applies  to  every 
household  prayer.  The  mother  must  be  a  kind  of  help  to  her  child  to 
enter  a  higher  atmosphere.  The  little  one  must  not  only  learn  frorti 
her  lips,  but  catch  something  from  her  spirit.  If  this  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  such  details  as  that  the  child 
must  not  begin  to  speak  directly  he  is  on  his  knees,  must  not  gabb  e, 
must  not  get  up  directly  he  has  finished,  and  so  on.  Minute  regula- 
tions of  this  kind  are  only  of  importance  in  so  far  as  they  are  signs  of  fi 
mother's  reverence,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  form  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  a  child's  prayer. 

This  mention  of  reverence  as  an  agent  in  making  children  obey 
leads  us  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  that  the  love,  trust,  and  reverence 
felt  by  children  for  their  parents  are  the  most  powerful  and  legitimate 
causes  of  obedience;  and  for  the  very  young,  before  they  have  yet 
learned  to  understand  the  full  force  of  words,  the  mere  countenaijice  of 
the  father  or  the  mother  often  sufficiently  warns  them  whether  they 
are  doing  well  or  ill. 

In  the  next  place,  among  the  means  for  securing  obedience  comes 
the  judicious  utilization  of  the  natural  desire  of  most  children  to  be. 
"useful."  It  is  usual  to  say  that  children  delight  in  destroying;  but 
they  delight  more  in  doing  what  their  elders  do,  and  especially  some- 
thing that  is  "of  use."  In  a  multitude  of  little  ways  a  nurse  or  mothea* 
can  give  a  child  this  most  pleasurable  of  childish  pleasures,  and  at  the 
same  time  instil  the  obedient  habit :  ' '  Do  you  think  you  are  str^oog 
enough  to  hold  this  for  me? "  "  Can  you  manage  to  do  that? "  "Are 
you  clever  enough. to  find  this? "     "  Are  you  old  enough  to  do  that!  " 
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Thus,  by  a  very  legitimate  guile,  the  young  may  be  taught  to  put  on 
the  yoke  in  their  earliest  days. 

•  Reward,  direct  reward,  for  obedience,  must  n&cer  le  ^ given .  Indirectly, 
children  will,  of  course,  feel  the  pleasure  of  obedience  in  the  sense  of 
helpfulness,  and  in  the  approbation  of  their  elders;  and  sometimes 
they  may  be  allowed  to  see  distinctly  that,  by  obeying,  they  have 
gained  some  pleasure  which  disobedience  would  have  forfeited.  But 
under  no  circumstances  must  obedience  be  louglit. 

Nor  must  obedience  be  courted  or  besought.  "I  have  heard,"  says 
Preceptor,  "some  parents  petition  for  obedience  in  tones  or  words 
which  constituted  a  sensible  provocation  to  a  refractory  child,  stimu- 
lating rebellion :  '  Now,  I  know,  you  will  be  a  good  child,  and  do 
this ' ;  '  Really,  my  darling,  I  must  have  you  do  that ' ;  '  Wont  you  be 
a  good  boy,  and  come  here?'  All  this  is. as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The 
parents  must  be  careful  before  committing  themselves  to  a  command ; 
but,  once  committed,  they  must  issue  it  as  a  command,  in  perfect  faith 
that  it  will  be  obeyed,  and  there  must  be  no  retraction,  hesitation, 
coaxing,  or  even  arguing." 

Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  occasions  must  arise  when  the  child's  will 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  will  of  his  rulers,  and  has  to  give  way. 
And  it  is  to  prepare  for  this  crisis  that  the  habit  of  unquestioning  obe- 
dience must  be  early  formed.  It  ought  never  to  be  necessary  (unless 
the  child  has  some  unusually  strong  and  mischievous  propensities)  to 
resort  to  force  in  order  to  secure  obedience ;  yet  force  must  be  used 
rather  than  failure  endured. 

For  minor  faults,  minor  punishments  may  sometimes  be  needed. 
As  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  made  to  spring  naturally  out  of  the 
fault,  unpunctuality  being  punished  by  the  loss  of  some  pleasure  for 
which  the  offender  arrives  too  late,  and  so  on.  But  this  cannot  always 
be  managed.  In  most  cases  the  child  must  take  for  granted  (from  his 
general  trust  in  his  parents)  that  rules  are  made  for  his  good,  and  that 
it  is  just  that  the  breaking  of  rules  should  be  punished.  For  further 
details  on  this  point,  see  below  (§  18). 

In  conclusion,  parents  and  tutors  must  bear  in  mind  that,  if  they 
cannot  secure  obedience  without  constantly  punishing,  either  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  have  to  rule  must  be  very  unfavorable,  or 
(much  more  probably)  they  themselves  are  on  a  wrong  track,  and  some 
blame  rests  with  them.  Too  often,  inexperienced  trainers  of  children 
wish  to  govern  them  by  suppressing  nature,  instead  of  directing 
nature.  The  former  task  is  as  impossible  as  to  suppress  a  stream ;  the 
latter  is  (comparatively  speaking)  as  easy  as  to  direct  a  stream.  "How 
often,"  writes  Preceptor,  "do  I  hear  of  teachers  giving  boyg  imposi- 
tions for  *  talking  in  class ' !  That  always  seems  to  me  extremely 
young.  During  my  twenty  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  gave  a  boy  any  kind  of  punishment  for  'talking  in  class.' 
'How  on  earth  do  you  manage,'  young  teachers  sometimes  say  to  me. 
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By  teaching  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  don't  want  to  'talk  in  class,' 
and  by  letting  them  talk  when  not  '  in  class.' " 

These  words  of  Preceptor  appear  to  me  to  apply  to  training  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  to  class-teaching.  A  tutor  who  is  always  punishing 
should  ask  himself  from  time  to  time,  "Is  not  the  fault  partly  with 
me?  Do  I  understand  my  pupil?  Am  I  trying  to  dam  up,  instead  of 
directing  and  utilizing  his  natural  energies?  One  of  us  certainly  is 
wrong,  but  am  I  certain  that  it  is  the  taught,  and  not  the  teacher? " 

14.      KINDNESS   AND   HELPFULNESS. 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  infer  from  their  early  habits  of  depend- 
ence and  helplessness,  that  it  is  their  part  not  to  help  but  to  be  helped ; 
and  unless  the  natural  corrective  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  is 
introduced,  a  child  may  grow  up  obedient,  orderly,  and  truthful,  but 
without  the  kindly  instinct  of  helping  others.  "I  remember,"  writes 
Preceptor,  *'  an  amusing  instance  of  the  natural  selfishness  of  children, 
when  a  boy  of  some  three  years  old  for  the  first  time  found  his  custom- 
ary romp  with  his  father  interfered  with  by  the  claims  of  a  little  sister, 
aged  one.  In  answer  to  the  boy's  expostulations  when  the  father 
replied  that  'he  must  play  with  baby  sometimes,'  there  was  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  boy's  very  natural  reply,  '  You  didn't  use  to,  once.'  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  too  often  children  without  brothers  and  sisters 
grow  up  undisturbed *in  this  natural  selfishness  till  a  period  long  after 
childhood." 

All  the  more  needful  is  it  to  find  for  solitary  children  such  substi- 
tutes as  can  be  procured  for  the  salutary  influences  of  companionship. 
Kindness  to  animals,  besides  being  a  habit  to  be  taught  for  its  own 
sake,  is  no  small  help  towards  teaching  kindness  to  human  beings. 
The  habit  of  helping  parents,  touched  on  above  (§  13),  is  also  of  use. 
If  the  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  themselves  being  helpful  to  others — 
not  always  an  easy  habit  to  acquire  in  our  unneighborly  metropolis — 
the  children  will  perhaps  be  morQ  influenced  by  their  example  than  by 
their  precepts.  It  is  also  well  for  children  to  associate  with  worship 
the  regular  custom  of  making  some  small  contribution  for  "the  poor 
people  "  out  of  their  pocket-money. 

Books  and  lectures  on  the  duty  of  kindness  may  be  of  some  use  if 
they  are  joined  with  practice  of  some  kind ;  otherwise,  they  are  worse 
than  nothing. 

15.       TRUTHFULNESS. 

An  imaginative  child,  while  very  young,  will  sometimes  invent  fic- 
tions where  he  ought  to  state  facts ;  and  this,  not  through  fear  of  pun- 
ishment or  hope  of  reward,  but  from  the  delight  of  indulging  the 
imagination.  But  this  habit,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  self-interested  falsehood,  is  soon  checked  by  pointing  out  the 
mischief  of  it,  and  by  showing  how  good  and  useful  is  such  a  custom 
of  exact  truthfulness  in  a  child  as  will  enable  his  parents  and  friends 
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to  trust  implicitly  every  word  he  utters.  Still  more  powerful  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  child's  mind  of  a  constant  adherence  to  exact  truth 
on  the  part  of  elders,  even  at  the  cost  of  inconvenience. 

Truthfulness  must  also  be  encouraged  (1)  by  avoiding  excessive  pun- 
ishments, which  drive  a  child  to. falsehood  through  intense  fear;  (2)  by 
invariably  treating  untruthfulness  as  a  grave  moral  offence,  even  where 
no  great  inconvenience  results  from  it.  Flogged  children  and  spoiled 
children  compose  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  liars. 

Untruthfulness  is  often  engendered  by  the  failure  of  those  in  author- 
ity to  distinguish  between  grave  faults  and  inconvenient  faults.  Play- 
ing with  fire,  for  example,  is  a  very  inconvenient  fault  in  children; 
and,  if  it  has  been  expressly  forbidden,  it  may  become  a  very  grave 
moral  fault  in  those  who  are  old  enough  to  understand  the  force  of  the 
prohibition ;  but,  at  the  worst,  it  is  not  so  grave  a  fault  as  stealing,  or 
lying,  or  as  the  use  of  vicious  language.  Now  it  is  to  inconvenient 
faults  of  this  former  kind  that  children  are  mainly  liable.  Their  rest- 
lessness, their  curiosity,  their  ignorance  of  natural  laws,  their  weak- 
ness of  body,  and  inexpertness  of  motion  render  them  peculiarly  likely 
to  break,  to  disarrange,  and  generally  to  destroy ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
a  hard  trial  for  the  mother  to  see  these  childish  characteristics  produce 
before  her  eyes  the  destruction  of  some  cherished  ornament,  and  yet  to 
keep  hier  temper. 

Yet  she  ought  to  reflect  how  very  much  more  influence  will  be 
exerted  upon  her  children  by  the  expressions  of  her  countenance  and 
the  hasty  utterances  of  passion  than  by  the  formal  exhortations  of  more 
sober  and  conventional  moments.  None  are  so  ready  as  children  to 
dietect  the  discrepancies  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  utter- 
ances of  their  elders ;  and  there  is  a  two-fold  mischief  when  a  child  is 
led  not  only  to  discern  something  like  hypocrisy  in  his  parents,  but 
also  to  adopt  their  natural,  rather  than  their  artificial  standard  of 
morality,  and  to  esteem  falsehood  as  a  venial  offence,  in  comparison 
with  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  china  through  an  act,  not  of  disobedi- 
ence, but  of  mere  thoughtlessness. 

With  young  children,  even  when  well  trained,  and  still  more  when 
they  have  fallen  into  habits  of  inexactness  and  petty  approximations  to 
untruthfulness,  very  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive  them  into 
a  definitie  falsehood  by  too  abrupt  and  sudden  questions.  Many  a  child 
will  tell  you  the  truth  if  you  give  him  time,  but  may  slip  into  a  false- 
hood if  you  are  too  hasty  with  him,  in  the  instinctive  desire  to  put  the 
best  color  on  his  actions  and  cut  a  creditable  figure ;  and  the  danger  is 
the  greater,  if  he  be  impulsive,  sanguine,  and  unusually  sensitive  to 
praise  and  blame. 

Nowhere,  therefore,  is  the  tact  of  a  teacher  better  exercised  than  in 
such  cases  as  these,  giving  the  pupil  breathing-space  for  reflection,  and 
so  wording  the  question  as  not  to  terrify,  but  to  induce  confession,  yet 
without  leading  him  to  gloss  or  extenuate  his  fault. 
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Of  course,  where  a  habit  of  truthfulness  is  established,  a  straightfor- 
ward question  is  best^  as  being  most  respectful  to  the  child  questioned, 
and  most  bracing  to  the  robust  nature ;  but  for  a  waverer  no  tact  can.' 
be  too  great,  provided  it  does  not  display  want  of  faith.  Instead  of 
the  direct  question,  "  Did  you  do  this?" — which  may  probably  frighten 
the  child  into  a  "No"  before  he  is  aware,  you  say,  "Now  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  vexed  if  you  have  done  this,  but  I  shall  not  be  nearly  so 
vexed  as  if  you  were  to  say  what  was  not  true.  How  did  it  happen? 
Tell  me  all  about  it."  Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to  state  definitely  the 
punishment  that  will  be  inflicted.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  child  has 
broken  some  veiy  valuable  piece  of  furniture,  and  is  trembling  for  fear 
of  some  quite  terrible  punishment  proportioned  to  the  mischief  he  has 
caused.  You  may  say,  "  Well,  of  course  you  did  not  intend  this,  but 
I  must  give  you  some  punishment  for  your  carelessness  " ;  and  then  men- 
tion what  it  will  be,  finally  asking  the  child  to  "tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened. " 

16.       SIMPLICITY. 

The  habit  of  simplicity  is  valuable,  partly  and  principally  because  it 
is  allied  and  favorable  to  truthfulness,  partly  because  it  helps  to 
develop  originality. 

A  word  on  the  latter  of  these  two  points.  Much  of  the  quaint  sim- 
plicity and  apparent  originality  of  a  child  arises  from  his  endeavor  to 
adapt  his  limited  experience  and  vocabulary  to  the  continually  enlarg- 
ing circle  of  his  life.  "  Hence,"  says  Preceptor,  "  when  new  things  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  child,  he  tries  to  describe  them  by  combinations 
of  old  words,  calling  a  tarpaulin  'a  big  black  blanket,'  or  cork  soles 
*  foot-prints,'  and  the  like.  And  hence  also,  being  entirely  unconven- 
tional, ignorant  of  metaphor,  and  necessarily  familiar  with  daily 
change,  he  is  sometimes  amusingly  consistent  and  thorough  in  his 
adoption  of  new  thoughts  and  literal  interpretations ;  like  the  boy  of 
seven  years  old  who,  having  been  told  that  his  first  day's  hunting  was 
to  'make  a  man  of  him,'  was  overheard  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
praying  (in  defiance  of  all  rhyme  and  custom)  that  'Gentle  Jesus, 
meek  and  mild,'  would  '  listen  to  a  little  man.''  " 

Children  should  be  allowed  as  long  as  possible  to  follow  out  their 
thoughts  and  adapt  their  old  to  their  new  experiences  in  this  uncon- 
ventional way ;  for  this  unbiased,  fresh,  and  consistent  manner  of  look- 
ing at  things  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
Therefore,-  even  when  no  strangers  are  present,  parents  will  do  well 
not  to  derive  too  much  open  amusement  from  the  quaint  sayings  and 
doings  of  their  children.  Not,  of  course,  that  they  are  to  suppress  a 
smile  when  they  hear  of  the  "big  black  blanket"  or  the  "red  foot- 
prints"; but  they  are  not  to  "chaff"  the  child  on  these  linguistic 
coinages,  not  to  bring  them  up  in  joke  against  him  time  after  time. 
' '  Well,  it  is  something  like  a  blanket,  but  we  generally  call  it  a  tar- 
paulin," is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  child's  invention.     Thus 
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you  put  the  child  on  your  own  level ;  and  while  you  help  him  to  enlarge 
his  vocabulary,  you  encourage  him  to  confide  to  you  similar  childlike 
linguistic  experiments  hereafter. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  impress  upon  the  child  that  he  has  said 
or  done  something  extremely  amusing  (whereas  he  has  only  been  doing 
or  saying  something  that  is  to  him  quite  natural),  and  if  you  induce 
him  to  say  or  do  the  funny  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  to  make 
himself  a  clown  for  your  delectation,  then  you  must  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  him  afterwards  repeating  the  exhibition,  and  making  himself  a 
clown  for  the  delectation  of  the  servants  and  others,  and  gradually 
falling  into  the  habit  of  saying  and  doing  things,  not  because  they  are 
natural,  but  because  they  seem  to  him  likely  to  be  clever  or  funny. 

Still  worse  is  the  result  when  children's  oddities  are  paraded  before 
strangers.  Many  parents,  sensible  enough  in  the  ordinary  affaii's  of 
life,  appear  quite  insensible  to  the  mischief  they  do  children  in 
*'  showing  them  off."  Covertly  or  openly  attempted,  such  exhibitions 
are  readily  detected  by  a  child,  who  is  singularly  keen  to  perceive 
from  the  slightest  tone  or  expression  of  his  elders  that  he  is  being 
''drawn  out";  and  he  either  resents  it  by  retiring  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  shyness,  or  else  he  acquiesces  and  exhibits  himself  as  an 
actor.  The  latter  alternative  is,  perhaps,  the  worse  of  the  two;  but 
either  is  bad.  If  he  rebels,  he  may  become  rude,  shy,  and  disobedient ; 
if  he  complies,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  pert,  affected,  and  insin- 
cere. In  either  case  he  loses  that  fresh  simplicity  which  is  the  great- 
est charm  of  childhood,  and  learns  to  suspect  his  very  parents  of  some- 
thing approaching  to  insincerity. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  children  of  great  men  hardly  ever  do 
anything  worthy  of  their  parents  is  because,  much  being  expected  from 
them,  they  are,  from  their  earliest  years,  watched  and  noticed  to 
excess.  A  most  necessary  part  of  a  child's  training  is  that  he 
should  be  often  left  alone ;  only  thus  is  there  any  hope  of  developing 
original  power. 

Some  may  object  that  if  you  continually  correct  a  child's  droll  origi- 
nalities you  make  him  prematurely  sensible,  and  cut  short  nature's 
period  of  childhood.  It  is  not  so.  The  effect  is  precisely  opposite. 
By  correcting  him,  without  laughing  at  him,  you  prevent  him  from 
being  laughed  at,  you  save  him  from  becoming  affected  or  shy,  and 
although  this  or  that  particular  childish  word  may  be  lost,  you  encour- 
age him  to  retain  the  childish  method;  but  by  laughing  at  him  and  not 
correcting  him  you  gain  the  repetition  of  a  childish  phrase  at  the  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  the  childish  disposition. 

Hence,  even  for  those  who  like  children  mainly  for  the  amusement 
they  afford,  and  who  use  them  as  little  better  than  playthings,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  harp  upon,  or  exhibit,  a  particular  specimen  of  their 
simplicity.  "  The  big  black  blanket  "  will  never  be  repeated  a  second 
time  with  the  original  naturalness,  or  enjoyed  with  the  original  zest: 
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if  you  procure  its  repetition,  you  destroy  the  simplicity  which  might 
have  given  rise  to  other  sayings  as  good  or  better. 

17.      KEVERENCE. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  child  to  feel  reverence  at  all  unless  he  feels 
it  for  his  father  and  mother;  and  in  the  modem  and  (in  the  main) 
wise  attempt  to  make  children  obey  parents  from  love  and  not  from 
fear,  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  the  absence  of  fear,  reverence  is  not 
also  banished.  If,  therefore,  parents  join  sometimes  in  the  sports  of 
their  children,  a  marked  line  should  be  drawn  between  play  and  ear- 
nest. Let  the  former  be  a  republic ;  but  the  latter  must  always  be  a 
monarchy. 

Keverence  is  naturally  felt  by  a  child  for  one  who  is  stronger,  wiser, 
and  better  than  himself;  and  at  first  a  child,  in  favorable  circum- 
stances, imagines  his  parents  to  be  perfect  in  these  points.  As  the 
child  becomes  inevitably  disabused,  it  is  important  that  he  should  ieel 
reverence  for  strength,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  others  besides  his 
parents.  For  this  purpose  society,  history,  and  poetry  may  be  in  due 
course  utilized ;  but  the  child  whom  we  are  now  considering  is  far  too 
young  to  be  impressed  by  history  and  poetry,  or,  in  any  important 
degree,  by  society.  Long,  however,  before  these  influences  can  be 
felt,  the  child  is  susceptible  to  the  feeling  of  awe  for  One  above,  whom 
he  sees  approached  by  his  parents  in  an  attitude  of  reverence,  and 
whom  he  is  taught  to  approach  in  the  same  spirit. 

As  to  the  influence  exerted  on  children  by  the  attitude  of  the  parents 
towards  the  Father  of  all,  the  little  that  is  to  be  said  falls  more  fitly 
under  the  head  of  Religious  Instruction,  which  will  be  found  briefly 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  book.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say 
emphatically  here  that  conventionality  and  insincerity,  most  dangerous 
to  children  wherever  witnessed,  are  most  dangerous  of  all,  if  witnessed 
in  the  religious  acts  of  their  parents. 

Take  such  a  simple  action  as  "saying  grace."  This  custom,  pre- 
senting itself  to  children  before  they  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  common  worship  of  the  congregation  in  church  or  chapel,  is  per- 
haps more  impressive  to  them  than  is  generally  supposed,  if  vidthout 
any  parade  or  affectation  a  few  simple  words  are  uttered,  as  a  natural 
expression  of  thanksgiving  and  acknowledgment.  But  if  the  parents 
repeat  the  words  as  a  mere  form,  or  hurry  over  it,  or  omit  it  in  the 
presence  of-  strangers,  or  repeat  it  in  their  presence,  but  in  an  apolo- 
getic manner  as  if  ashamed  of  it, — in  any  of  these  cases  it  would  be 
,^  very  much  better,  so  far  as  children  are  concerned,  that  it  should  not 
be  repeated  at  all, 

"Most  people,"  writes  Preceptor,  "would  laugh  at  the  assertion 
that  grace  was  sometimes  said  in  such  a  manner,  or  in  such  circum- 
stances of  religious  training,  that  a  child  hardly  knew  whether  the 
prayer  was  addressed  to  a  Being  above  or  to  the  creature  below ;  yet  I 
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well  remember  a  child  once  taking  note  of  the  omission  of  the  custom- 
ary grace,  and  reminding  his  father  that  '  he  had  not  said  hisprayers  to 
the  chuckies. ' " 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  over-subtle  in  saying  that  there  is  some  lit- 
tle danger  to  the  reverence  of  the  rising  generation  when  there  is  too 
wide  and  too  early  a  taste  for  parody.  It  is"  natural  that  a  child  should 
love  incident,  stirring,  startling  incident ;  even  narrations  of  the  kind 
called  ' '  blood  and  thunder "  are  not  (for  boys,  at  all  events)  very 
objectionable.  But  although  it  is  well  that  they  should  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  humor,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  the  young  are  attracted  by  mere 
verbal  witticisms  or  by  that  kind  of  purposed  purposelessness  which  is 
best  suited  to  afford  mere  amusement,  than  by  the  impossible  marvels 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  fairy  stories  and  tales  of  adventure.  Few 
stories  have  the  art  of  blending  plot  and  incident  with  intense  humor 
like  Thackeray's  inimitable  Hose  and  the  Ming.  "  For  the  most  part," 
says  Preceptor,  "even  the  cleverest  of  parodies  should  be  locked  away 
from  children  till  they  are  past  their  teens.  It  augurs  ill  when  a  boy 
of  nine  or  ten  prefers  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom, — ill  for  the  promise  of  imagination  and  originality,  but 
also,  to  some  extent,  ill  for  the  development  of  still  higher  qualities." 

18.      PUNISHMENTS. 

In  the  reaction  against  arbitrary  of  unapt  punishments,  some  people 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  an  invariable  rule,  all  punish- 
ment should  be  natural,  that  is,  should  follow  naturally  as  the  result 
of  the  offence.  If,  for  example,  a  child  tells  a  lie,  he  is  to  be  punished 
(so  it  is  maintained)  by  the  distrust  which  naturally  awaits  his  future 
statements  till  he  has  regained  a  character  for  truthfulness. 

But  it  seems  clear  that  this  rule  cannot  be  always  adopted,  either 
with  physical  or  moral  errors.  If  a  child  plays  with  fire,  a  natural  and 
convenient  punishment  would  no  doubt  be  that  he  should  bum  his  fin- 
gers in  moderation.  But  Nature  in  such  cases  is  not  moderate,  and 
may  punish  the  child  once  for  all  by  leaving  no  child  to  punish  a  sec- 
ond time,  or  by  grievous  and  permanent  crippling  or  disfigurement. 
In  the  same  way  with  moral  offences,  if  a  boy  who  has  told  a  lie  is  to 
be  treated  for  a  length  of  time  as  a  liar,  his  self-respect  may  be  perma- 
nently lowered  or  destroyed,  and  so  he  may  become  a  moral  cripple. 

The  best  rule  seems  to  be  that  parents  or  teachers,  in  punishing, 
should  avoid  all  appearance  of  vindictive  punishing,  not  because  they 
are  injured  or  inconvenienced,  but  because  a  wrong  has  been  done, 
and  right  demands  correction  and  amendment.  Provided  the  child 
feels  that  the  punisher  has  no  pleasure  in  punishing,  it  will  not  always 
be  necessary  that  he  should  recognize  exactly  that  the  punishment 
springs  by  a  natural  sequence  out  of  the  offence. 

Yet  in  minor  offences  it  is  desirable  that  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  should  be  retained  as  far  as  possible.     Unpunctuality, 
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for  example,  may  be  punished  by  the  consequent  missing  of  some 
pleasure ;  carelessness  by  having  to  search  for  something  or  put  some- 
thing away  at  an  unpleasant  time;  thoughtlessness  by  not  being 
entrusted  with  some  acceptable  privilege  requiring  thought,  and  so  on. 

But  moral  offences  should  be  punished,  if  possible,  morally ;  and  the 
best  moral  punishment  for  a  young  child  is  the  moral  shock  and  pain 
felt  by  the  parents  and  communicated  from  them  to  him. 

Indeed,  in  one  sense,  this  is  the  punishment  most  ' '  natural. "  In 
the  world,  lying  may  be  punishable  by  the  rough  methods  of  the 
world,  such  as  lasting  disgrace,  disbelief,  and  physical  pain  or  incon- 
venience ;  but  what  is  natural  in  the  world  is  not  natural  from  a  father 
or  mother.  In  most  cases  the  child's  sense  of  the  giief  he  has  caused 
to  those  whom  he  respects,  his  feeling  of  their  disapproval,  and  the 
consequent  cessation,  even  though  it  be  but  for  a  day,  of  the  fun  and 
free  delights  of  his  ordinary  life,  will  suffice,  without  any  severe  and 
prolonged  punishment.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  there  should  be  a 
resort  to  "the  last  resources  of  a  parent,"  physical  punishment.  Flog- 
ging does  not  spring  naturally  out  of  lying ;  but  in  spite  of  any  philo- 
sophic dicta  to  the  contrary,  there  is  more  hope  of  curing  a  boy  of 
lying  by  flogging  him,  than  by  distrusting  him,  for  days  together,  as  a 
liar. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  ' '  you  must  not  punish  when  you  are  in  a 
passion."  But  what  is  meant  by  being  " in  a  passion  "?  If  it  is  meant 
that  you  are  not,  at  the  moment  of  punishing,  to  retain  any  sense  of 
personal  vindictiveness,  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  inadequate.  The 
feeling  of  vindictiveness  ought  not  to  need  banishing^  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  present.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  meant  that  you  are 
to  wait  till  your  repugnance  to  dishonesty,  or  to  deceit,  or  to  cruelty 
has  died  away,  the  answer  is  that  this  feeling — which  may  be  called 
resentment,  as  distinguished  from  vindictiveness — ought  never  to  die 
away.  Resentment  is  the  salt  of  punishment,  which  otherwise  degen- 
erates into  the  mere  infliction  of  pain  for  the  prevention  of  inconveni- 
ence. 

Further,  let  it  be  remembered  that  punishment,  if  fit,  is  effective  in 
proportion  as  it  is  certain  and  speedy.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
delayed  by  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  wholly  free  from  personal 
irritation  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the 
charge  and  select  the  fittest  penalty. 
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II.     MENTAL  TRAINING. 

19.       REGULARITY. 

Parents  must  not  attempt  to  teach  their  children  as  a  mere  pastime 
for  themselves,  or  as  an  occasional  and  irregular  occupation. 

Irregularity  causes  children  not  only  to  forget  or  drop  the  thread  of 
a  subject,  but  also  to  anticipate  the  possibility  that  "the  lesson  may 
not  be  heard  " ;  and  a  very  small  amount  of  such  anticipation  discour- 
ages a  studious  child  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts,  and  encour- 
ages a  lazy  one  to  neglect  work  on  the  chance  that  he  may  not  be 
detected. 

A  certain  amount  of  regular  irregularity,  however,  will  do  no  harm. 
I  have  heard  of  a  very  successful  school  for  young  boys  where  it  is  the 
regular  custom  to  have  short  hours  for  work  on  fine  days  and  longer 
hours  in  wet  weather ;  and  un(Jer  judicious  supervision  and  a  firm  con- 
trol it  is  possible  that  such  a  system  may  work  well.  Certainly,  for  the 
very  young,  books  should  be  put  away  almost  entirely  during  the  out- 
of-door  time  of  the  year,  not  to  be  opened  till  the  shortening  days 
once  more  suggest  in  -door  pursuits. 

But  such  irregularity  as  this  is  hardly  to  be  called  irregularity ;  it  is 
part  of  a  system,  and  probably  a  better,  though  less  simple  system  than 
that  which  would  prescribe  uniform  hours  for  work  all  through  the  year. 

The  irregularity  that  is  to  be  avoided  is  that  which  springs  from  the 
engagements,  distractions,  or  caprices  of  parents.  This  is  an  unmixed- 
evil,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned;  for  he  soon  perceives  that  there 
is  no  sort  of  system  in  the  cessations  of  his  work,  and  that  they  spring 
from  causes  out  of  his  sphere  of  vision,  which  may  at  any  time  recur ; 
and  the  feeling  that  at  any  time,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  his 
studies  may  be  stopped,  unsettles,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  unsteadies  a 
young  mind. 

Second-rate  regular  teaching  is  better  for  the  very  young  than  first- 
rate  teaching,  if  the  latter  be  very  irregular.  Parents  whose  occupa- 
tions do  not  allow  them  to  give  regular  instruction  may  with  advan- 
tage test  their  children's  progress  from  time  to  time ;  and  they  may  in 
some  cases  throw  light  on  special  difficulties  in  their  children's  work ; 
but,  if  they  cannot  teach  regularly,  they  should  not  assume  the  sole 
responsibility  of  teaching  them. 

20.       EXACTNESS. 

The  general  fault  of  home  training  is  that  it  encourages  inexactness 
and  slovenliness.  Being  in  close  sympathy  with  the  children,  both 
parents  and  private  tutors  are  apt  to  "understand  what  they  mealn," 
and  to  give  them  credit  for  meaning  what  is  right,  when  what  they 
have  actually  said  or  written  is  wrong.  Nevfer  let  a  parent  or  private 
tutor  give  a  child  "the  benefit  of  the  doubt "  in  matters  intellectual. 
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It  also  frequently  happens  that,  having  formed  a  somewhat  too  high 
conception  of  their  pupil's  mental  ability,  they  do  not  like  to  make 
him  go  through  the  drudgery  which  is  sometimes  necessary  to  produce 
exactness.  "  Personally,"  writes  Preceptor,  "  I  believe  I  owe  ray  inac- 
curacy as  a  mathematician  (besides  a  general  inexactness  of  mind  in 
matters  of  detail)  to  the  too  kind  ihdulgence  of  a  private  tutor  who 
taught  me  Arithmetic.  Not  only  did  he  yield  to  my  importunities 
when  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  I  could  never  find  out  where  my  Long 
Division  sum  was  wrong,  but  even  when  he  had  pointed  out  my  error, 
he  would  never  insist  on  my  doing  the  sum  again.  I  liked  him  very 
much  at  the  time;  but  I  bitterly  dislike  the  results  of  his  kindness 
now." 

In  a  school,  boys  are  more  likely  to  be  cured  of  little  inexactnesses 
and.  eccentricities,  because  their  work  is  constantly  inspected  along 
with  that  of  other  boys,  and  judged  impartially  by  the  same  standard ; 
but  in  a  household  this  standard  is  absent,  and  must  be  supplied  by 
the  parents  or  tutors  unaided.  Let  it  be,  therefore,  taken  as  a  motto 
for  home  training  that  the  teacher  is  .to  be  "  careful  about  small 
things."  Parents,  even  more  than  class-teachers,  must  set  their  faces 
against  the  common  excuse  of  careless  children,  "It  was  only  a  slip,  I 
knew  better. " 

21.      ADAPTATION   AND   VARIATION. 

Yet  regularity  and  exactness  in  home  teaching  are  not  inconsistent 
with  some  variation  of  lessons,  adapting  them  to  the  special  needs  and 
stages  of  the  pupil's  development.  Lessons  cannot  be  thus  flexibly 
adapted  in  class-teaching,  because  what  may  suit  one  pupil  may  not 
suit  another.  In  a  school  it  is  necessary  for  a  class-teacher  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  greatest  number,  slightly  sacrificing  the  very  dull, 
and  still  more  the  very  clever,  for  the  sake  of  the  commonplace  major- 
ity, and  endeavoring  to  compensate  the  two  extremes  by  a  little  extra 
attention  out  of  class.  But  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  home 
teaching  that  both  the  clever  and  the  dull,  and'  the  different  stages  of 
progress  in  the  clever  and  the  dull  can  be  specially  considered,  and  the 
teaching  correspondingly  adjusted. 

1.  Sometimes  when  a  child  is  approaching  a  critical  point  in  a 
study,  manifesting  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  making  rapid  progress,  it 
is  well  to  take  advantage  of  this  tide  and  to  increase  considerably  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  that  study,  at  the  expense  of  others,  so  as  to 
float  the  child  over  the  obstacle  which  but  for  this  effort  might  else 
have  kept  him  for  some  time  stranded  and  stationary. 

2.  When  a  child  is  growing  dispirited  and  discouraged  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is  making  no  way  in  some  study,  and  is  perhaps  falling 
into  the  habit  of  doing  his  work  in  an  inferior  manner,  it  is  well  to 
drop  that  study  altogether  for  a  time,  returning  to  it  after  he  has  had 
time  to  forget  his  discouragement  and  to  break  himself  from  his  bad 
habits. 
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But  in  such  a  case  the  teacher  must  take  great  care  that  the  child 
shall  not  feel  that  he  is  desisting  because  of  failure.  With  a  little  tact, 
this  can  easily  be  arranged.  The  child's  last  lesson  can  be  made  so 
easy  or  can  be  so  carefully  explained,  that  it  shall  be  in  some  sense  a 
success,  at  least  as  compared  with  previous  lessons ;  and  after  he  has 
been  praised,  'so  far  as  he  honestly  can  be,  for  at  last  overcoming  his 
difficulties,  the  teacher  may  announce  his  intention  of  putting  by  the 
book  for  a  time. 

3.  When  the  child  returns  to  the  subject,  the  teacher  must  use  all 
possible  art  to  make  the  first  few  lessons  completely  successful.  By 
dividing  the  subject  into  very  small  parts,  by  careful  and  constant 
revisions,  by  conversations  familiarly  eliciting  the  child's  difficulties 
and  preparing  the  way  for  overcoming  future  difficulties,  the  teacher 
may,  and  indeed  must,  force  the  child  to  know  his  first  lesson,  so  that 
he  may  make  a  fresh  and  more  hopeful  start. 

4.  Here  a  caution  may  be  useful.  Tlw  teacher  must  never  make  any, 
exen  the  slightest  variation  of  lessons  in  answer  to  a  pupiVs  request.  To  do 
1}his  would  be  to  shake  the  child's  confidence  in  his  teachers,  making 
him  uneasy,  unsettled,  self-introspective,  and  conceited.  Should  the 
child,  therefore,  make  any  such  request,  he  must  be  refused  with  some 
abruptness,  and  be  taught  not  to  repeat  it.  None  the  less,  the  teacher 
should  make  mental  note  of  the  pupil's  state  of  mind,  and  accept  it  as 
a  proof  that  things  are  not  going  satisfactorily,  and  that  some  change 
must  be  soon  made. 

But  if  a  child  who  has  been  long  under  our  training  expresses  a 
desire  for  a  change,  we  ourselves  must  be  somewhat  in  fault.  For  we 
ought  to  have  ascertained  the  pupil's  flagging  interest  from  its  natural 
signs,  without  waiting  till  it  was  expressed  in  definite  words.  Out  of 
school  hours,  too,  while  talking  to  the  child,  not  as  master,  but  as 
friend,  a  tutor  may  easily  find  out  the  childish  likes  and  dislikes,  trou- 
bles, difficulties,  and  successes.  And  of  course  these  opportunities  are 
etill  more  accessible  to  parents. 

5.  As  the  child  should  occasionally  have  easier  tasks,  to  inspire 
him  witli  hopefulness  and  self-reliance,  so  should  he  occasionally  have 
more  difficult  tasks,  to  test  and  invigorate  his  powers,  and  to  put  him 
on  his  mettle. 

22.      THE   TRANSITION   FROM   PLAY  TO   WORK. 

Almost  all  children  learn  for  some  time,  not  as  a  work,  but  as  a 
pleasure.  It  must  be  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion  to  decide  when  he 
should  first  mention  the  words  "work"  and  "lessons,"  and  how  long 
he  should  continue  to  treat  learning  as  an  amusement  to  his  pupils. 

Much  will  depend  upon  their  age  and  temperament.  If  they  are 
old,  and  not  very  docile,  "  work  "  will  have  to  be  brought  to  the  front, 
and  clearly  distinguished  from  play,  that  they  may  no  longer  delay  to 
form  habits  of  obedient  and  regular  industry,  and  may  learn  to  bend 
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before  they  grow  too  stiff.  It  is  not  well  with  such  natures  to  defer 
long  the  awkward  and  critical  transition  which  takes  place  when  the 
pupil  has  to  be  told  jDlainly  that  the  occupation  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursuing  as  an  optional  amusement,  he  must  now  pursue  as  a 
compulsory  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  young,  docile,  and  lively  pupils,  the  gain  is 
great  if  learning  remains,  as  long  as  possible,  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege. Progress  is  thus  far  more  rapid,  and  the  child  acquires  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  habits — the  love  of  knowledge. 

This  transition  may  be  smoothed  by  a  little  preparatory  conversation 
in  which  the  dignity  of  "  school"  is  held  out  as  a  prospect  for  the  boy 
when  he  grows  a  little  older;  some  children  may  also  be  influenced  by 
being  told  that,  if  they  work,  they  will  be  able  to  help  their  parents, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  their  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  the  power  derived 
from  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  may  be  illustrated  by  stories  which 
may  afford  a  useful  stimulus.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  knowledge  that 
his  parents  and  elders  have  to  work,  and  that  work  of  some  kind  is 
expected  from  every  grown-up  person  worthy  of  respect,  will  be  suffi- 
cient, when  combined  with  the  love  of  approbation,  to  make  any  child 
tolerate  patiently,  or  even  accept  with  some  degree  of  pride  the  neces- 
sary irksomeness  of  work. 

For  let  this  be  distinctly  understood  by  tlie  teacher,  and  let  him, 
when  the  time  comes,  not  fail  to  make  his  pupils  also  understand,  that 
work  must  be  at  times  irksome.  Mental,  like  bodily  labor,  must  some- 
times task  and  strain  the  powers,  though  it  should  never  overstrain 
them.  The  intellect  is  like  the  body  in  requiring  the  alternation 
between  wholesome  strain  and  wholesome  relaxation,  if  it  is  to  become 
healthy  and  robust. 

33.       INTBODUCTIOlsr   AND   GUIDANCE. 

Before  beginning  to  teach  any  subject,  the  teacher  should  endeavor 
to  excite  the  pupil's  interest  by  conversations  and  stories  illustrating 
the  utility  of  it.  Reading  is,  nowadays,  so  obvious  a  necessity  that 
stimulus  in  this  study  is  less  needed  than  in  others.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  stories  about  savages  who  have  so  marveled 
at  a  "speaking  paper"  that  they  have  worshiped  it  as  a  god;  or 
about  boys  and  men  who,  in  modern  times,  have  been  helped  by  abil- 
ity, or  harmed  by  inability,  to  read. 

Similarly,  as  a  preparation  for  Arithmetic,  stories  may  be  foimd, 
such  as  the  well-known  one  in  Sandford  and  M&rton,  about  the  horse- 
dealer  who  offered  to  take  for  his  horse  (since  the  rich  gentleman 
objected  to  the  price)  one  farthing  for  the  first  nail  in  the  horse's  shoe, 
two  farthings  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  eight  for  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  doubling  the  number  every  time,  there  being  only  twenty- 
four  nails  in  all ;  and  how  the  gentleman  willingly  assented  to  this 
arrangement,  till  he  found  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  pay  more 
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than  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  Under 
the  heads  of  the  different  studies,  hints  will  be  hereafter  given  as  to 
the  best  means  of  giving  preliminary  stimulus. 

When  the  pupil  has  begun  a  new  subject,  he  must  not,  at  first,  be 
left  to  himself.  It  is  not  with  book-tasks  as  it  is  with  nature-tasks. 
Books  do  not  supply  (as  Nature  often  does)  the  means  of  experiment- 
ing, of  varying  the  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  of  obtaining  new  mate- 
rials to  reason  about.  Consequently,  if  a  child  cannot  make  out  a 
book-task,  he  either  gives  it  up  as  hopeless,  or  becomes  fretful,  dis- 
pirited, and  listless;  or  else  he  dashes  at  some  wrong  conclusion,  and 
contracts  the  habit  of  "plunging."  At  first,  therefore,  everything  in 
a  new  subject  must  be  done  by  the  child  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher. 

Not  that  the  child  is  to  be  told  everything.  This  would  be  fatal  to 
his  self-reliance  and  progress.  Nor  that  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  make 
no  mistakes.  This  would  be  going  against  Nature's  method  of  teach- 
ing by  correction.  But  the  tutor's  business  will  be  in  the  course  of 
each  lesson  to  secure  the  observance  of  that  Golden  Rule  of  teaching 
which  interchanges  easy  tasks  with  difficult  ones,  at  once  encouraging 
self-reliance  and  discouraging  conceit,  sustaining  interest  and  develop- 
ing the  understanding. 

Although  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  give  much  time  and  trou- 
ble in  the  introductory  lesson,  or  lessons,  of  each  subject,  he  must 
nevertheless  not  lecture,  he  must  converse.  But  the  guidance  of  the 
dialogue  will  require  almost  as  much  preparatory  thought  as  a  lecture. 
Not  a  word  must  be  retracted  (unless  deliberately,  see  §  30)  and,  above 
all,  no  confused  impressions  must  be  given.  It  would  be  better  that 
the  pupil  should  receive  a  clear  erroneous  impression — which  can  after- 
wards be  clearly  proved  to  be  false,  and  removed — ^than  two  or  three 
impressions,  each  more  or  less  true,  and  each  inconsistent  with  the 
others. 

N.B. — If  the  teacher  cannot  spare  the  necessary  time  for  this  prepa- 
ration, he  must  not  attempt  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  by  giving  his 
pupils  tasks  out  of  a  book  to  prepare  without  supervision.  Let  them 
play.  They  will  be  far  better  employed  in  playing  than  by  learning 
slovenly  habits  of  thought  or  practice  under  the  appearance  of  working. 

24.      READING. 

Reading  may  be  conveniently  begun  in  the  late  autumn  and  con- 
tinued till  the  early  spring,  when  it  may  be  dropped,  or  at  all  events 
lightened,  to  be  taken  up  again  and  perfected  in  the  following  winter. 
The  advantage  of  this  course  is,  that  during  the  long  evenings,  when 
the  child  cannot  be  playing  in  the  open  air,  the  reading-task  finds  him 
at  greater  leisure  and  (for  want  of  other  things  to  do)  he  is  likely  to 
welcome  the  study  as  a  variety  of  occupation. 

If  children  are  in  the  country  and  can  find  plenty  to  do,  reading 
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may  perhaps  be  deferred  till  six ;  otherwise  it  may  be  begun  at  five,  or 
four;  and  there  have  been  not  a  few  cases  where  it  has  even  befen 
begun  at  three,  without  apparent  disadvantage.  But  so  early  a  com- 
mencement requires  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  the 
lesson  may  be  given  up  when  it  appears  to  cause  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness or  strain  to  the  child. 

It  is  now  a  recognized  principle  among  teachers  that  children  must 
not  le  taught  or  allowed  to  spell  lefore  they  read.  Reading  must  be 
taught  first,  spelling  afterwards. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  right  plan  is  to  begin,  not  with  letters,  but 
with  syllables,  such  as  cat^  can,  cap,  sit,  Jit,  pit,  and  the  like,  which  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  pronounce  and  remember,  as  syllables,  vdthout 
any  regard  (at  jvrst)  to  the  letters  c,  a,  t,  n,  p,  etc.,  composing  them. 
The  system  has  this  obvious  advantage,  that  it  is  freed  from  the  con- 
tradictions attending  the  alphabet  or  spelling-system.  When  a  boy  is 
told  that  a  is  called  ai  (as  in  pain),  and  yet  that  c,  a,  t  spells  cat — not 
cait — he  is  plunged  at  once  into  difficulties  that  should  be  deferred  as 
long  as  possible,  I  mean,  the  anomalies  of  English  pronunciation.  *'  All 
the  bad  readers  whom  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with,"  says  Preceptor, 
" have  learned  reading  on  this  bad  system;  and  whenever  I  hear  a  big 
fellow  of  ten  or  eleven  stumbling  over  hard  words,  I  always  put  my  ear 
close  to  him  and  catch  him  spelling."  The  new  system,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Look  and  Say  system,  avoids  the  stumbling-block 
of  the  alphabet. 

A  great  number  of  good  reading-books  are  now  in  existence  based 
upon  the  Look  and  Say,  or  (as  it  might  perhaps  be  better  called)  the 
Syllable  principle;  but  the  use  of  them  requires  some  discretion  in  the 
teacher,  for  the  following  reason.  Some  of  the  more  modem  books  on 
this  system,  being  adapted  for  teaching  children  in  large  classes,  are 
very  properly  intended  to  suit  the  dullest  of  the  dull ;  and  they  conse- 
quently introduce  a  vast  amount  of  drill  by  repeating  variations  of  syl- 
lables, whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  any  existence  in  our  language, 
6.  g.  ladge,  cadge,  fadge,  madge,  dadge.  Badge,  etc.  Now  all  this, 
though  it  may  be  necessary,  and  not  perhaps  very  tedious  for  a  slow, 
steady,  but  somewhat  dull  boy,  may  be  unnecessary,  tedious,  and  even 
irritating  for  a  quick  and  lively  one.  Again,  other  reading-books,  of 
a  somewhat  earlier  date,  good  in  other  respects,  may  be  a  little  defi- 
cient in  syllable-drill. 

The  best  plan  for  the  teacher  at  home  will  be  to  use  one  of  the  more 
rapidly  progressive  reading-books,  yet  not  to  trust  entirely  to  it,  but  to 
reinforce  it  by  writing  {of  course  in  printed  cha/racters)  in  tTie  margin  of 
tJie  reading-booTc,  little  supplements,  from  time  to  time  introdticing  the  child 
to  new  syllables.  However  excellent  and  stimulating  the  book  may  be, 
the  child  will  generally  be  more  stimulated  by  these  additions  than  by 
the  original  text ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  called  on  for  some  time 
to  write  or  print  on  his  own  account,  he  is  unconsciously  being  pre- 
pared for  learning  how  to  do  so  by  watching  his  tutor  print. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  pro- 
nounce words  apart  from  their  context  as  well  as  to  read  them  in  their 
context.  Otherwise  he  will  read  by  rote,  trusting  to  his  memory,  and 
will  make  little  progress  in  distinguishing  syllables.  "  It  is  surprising, " 
says  Preceptor,  "  to  what  extent  the  powerful  memory  of  the  young 
will  impose  upon  a  teacher,  and  still  more  upon  an  inexperienced  Exam- 
iner, in  this  matter  of  reading.  I  remember  that  in  a  certain  Elementary 
school — this  was  in  the  old  days  when  books  were  '  set '  for  examination, 
and  there  was  no  reading  at  sight — a  boy  passed  with  flying  colors, 
although  he  could  not  read  at  all,  or  (to  put  the  same  fact  in  the 
shape  in  which  the  teacher  expressed  it  to  me)  he  could  read  just  as 
well  with  the  book  upside  down  as  in  the  ordinary  position." 

After  a  few  lessons  in  reading  supplemented  thus  by  the  teacher,  the 
child  may  be  taught  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  pronouncing  them, 
however,  not  in  the  ordinary  way  with  vowels,  ess,  tee,  eff,  etc.,  but  as 
the  mere  beginnings  of  sounds,  s  being  a  mere  hiss,  and  /  a  sound  of 
the  teeth  against  the  lips,  s — ,  / — .  Those  consonants  which  sound 
differently  before  different  vowels  should  not  be  taught  by  themselves; 
for  example,  c  must  be  taught  at  first,  not  by  itself,  but  as  part  of  can, 
cat,  cane,  car,  care,  and  then  in  cot,  con,  cone,  cod,  and  in  cud,  cut,  cub. 
Not  till  he  is  familiar  with  these  words,  and  on  the  point  of  passing  to 
words  of  two  syllables,  should  he  be  introduced  to  cell,  cent,  cit,  cite, 
and  be  told  to  distinguish  between  the  soft  sound  of  ce  or  ci  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  hard  sound  of  ca,  co,  cu  on  the  other.  The  •  same  of 
course  applies  to  g. 

Most  unfortunately,  reading  (which  is  almost  necessarily  the  first 
subject  in  which  a  child  receives  special  lessons)  cannot  proceed  far 
without  bringing  the  pnpil  into  contact  with  the  anomalies  of  English 
pronunciation,  which  constitute  a  sad  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
definite  and  logical  teaching.  The  reading-book  should  certainly 
avoid  these  for  the  first  few  lessons ;  and  the  teacher  should  freely 
alter  any  words  in  the  text-book,  however  simple  in  themselves,  which 
seem  to  introduce  such  anomalies  too  soon  {e.  g.  the  word  put,  which 
is  anomalous  for  a  child  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the  sound  of  u  in 
up,  sup,  cut,  etc.). 

*'  I  am  not  sure,"  writes  Preceptor,  ''whether  the  plan  of  thus  alter- 
ing the  book  and  substituting  a  new  word — 'because  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced put,  and  you  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  that  sound' — is 
not  as  stimulative  a  way  as  any  to  induce  a  child  to  remember 
the  exceptional  word;  for  many  children  (of  the  quicker  sort,  at  all 
events)  are  exceptionally  stirred  to  remember,  and  to  prove  that  they 
can  remember,  facts  that  are  said  to  be  'too  difficult'  for  them.  If 
also  a  list  is  printed  by  the  tutor  for  the  child  containing  anomalous 
words  thus  'put  aside  for  the  present,' they  will  be  the  more  easily 
recollected;  and  in  due  course  no  difficulty  at  all  will  be  found  in  them 
when  the  pupil  meets  with  them  in  a  context  which  hleps  to  make 
them  intelligible." 
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The  transition  will  be  easy  from  words  of  one  syllable  to  words  of 
two.  Cannot  presents  very  little  more  difficulty  than  can-not.  The 
few  abnormal  final  syllables,  such  as  -lie  and  -tion^  will  be  soon  mas- 
tered, not  by  themselves,  but  by  being  repeated  in  such  words  as  star 
tie,  a-lle,  ca-hle^  fa-hle;  and,then  all  will  go  smoothly. 

The  home-teacher  will  do  well  to  beware  of  "books  written  in 
words  of  one  syllable."  Sandford  and  Merton  and  HoUnson  Crusoe^  tor- 
tured into  monosyllables,  are  sure  to  contain  passages  in  a  tedious  or 
inexact  style ;  and  to  turn  good  English  into  bad  is  neither  justifiable 
nor  necessary  in  order  to  teach  beginners  how  to  read. 

A  great  deal  more  may  be  done  than  is  customary  in  the  way  of 
teaching  children  to  read  with  modulation  and  distinctness.  No 
doubt  some  have  naturally  a  better  voice  and  a  keener  sense  of  rhythm 
than  others ;  but  all  can  be  kept  from  drawling  and  droning  if  they 
hear  people  about  them  read  and  speak  well,  and  if  they  are  accus- 
tomed from  the  first  to  read  as  tliey  speah.  No  boy  drawls  or  drones  in 
the  playground  or  the  nursery. 

Drawling,  like  all  other  unnatural  reading,  is  caused  by  reading 
aloud  what  one  does  not  understand  or  enjoy,  or  by  hearing  others 
drawl.  The  remedy  against  it  is,  first,  to  see  that  the  child  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy  his  earliest  reading  lessons;  second,  to  prevent  the 
child  from  ever  hearing  bad  reading. 

In  order  to  produce  a  habit  of  natural  reading  there  should  be  inter- 
spersed several  short  questions  and  answers  in  the  early  reading  exer- 
cises, because  in  familiar  dialogues  it  is  more  easy  for  a  child  to  read 
naturally,  that  is  to  say,  as  he  speaks,  e.  g.  ''Can  Tom  see  me  now? 
Yes,  Tom  can  see  me,  and  I  can  see  Tom."  The  teacher  should  for 
some  time  to  come  read  every  passage  aloud  before  the  pupil  reads  it. 
Grant  that  the  pupil  may  sometimes  be  hereby  led  to  trust  to  his  ears, 
recalling  what  the  teacher  has  read,  rather  than  to  his  eyes,  examining 
the  syllables  before  him ;  yet  this  danger  is  slight  compared  with  that 
of  falling  into  an  artificial  monotone,  by  stumbling  over  the  passage 
unassisted,  pronouncing  it  without  intelligent  appreciation. 

It  is,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  home- training  over  class- 
training  for  young  children  that  reading  can  be  taught  much  more 
easily  at  home  than  at  school.*  In  a  class,  bad  readers  must  necessa- 
rily sometimes  be  ' '  put  on, "  and  their  bad  reading  drags  down  the 
rest  of  the  pupils.  For  as  in  stammering,  so  in  reading,  children  are 
wonderfully  and  unconsciously  imitative.  At  home  the  child  need 
never  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  hear  any  but  good  reading,  and  may  thus,  by 
unconscious  imitation,  acquire  a  good  style.  At  school  to  read  with 
any  taste  or  feeling  is  often  so  rare,  that  the  boy  who  is  guilty  of  it  is 
voted  a  "prig  "by  his  schoolfellows,  where  the  standard  of  reading 
does  not  happen  to  be  unusually  high.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  no  child  (in  whom  the  organs  of  speech  are  duly  developed)  will 
read  badly  if  he  is  well  taught  and  does  not  hear  bad  reading.     But  it 
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should  be  added  that  children  are  more  prone  to  imitaie  bad  reading 
than  good,  and  that  the  hearing  of  a  very  little  bad  reading  goes  a 
long  way  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  reading  well.^ 

Defects  of  utterance  require  special  treatment.  Very  little  attention 
can  be  paid  to  them  at  schools ;  but  by  parents  and  tutors  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  by  practicing  a  child  regularly  in  the  sounds  in  which 
he  is  deficient.  For  example,  if  he  does  not  pronounce  the  dentals 
distinctly  he  may  be  exercised  daily  in  repeating  a  list  of  words,  such 
as  tender,  delicate,  splendid,  dutiful,  dusty,  tattered  and  torn,  etc.,  hav- 
ing first  pronounced  the  initial  sounds — t  and  d — several  times ;  and  so 
of  other  sounds. 

25.      QUESTIONING   ON   READING. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  remember  what  he  has  read,  a  few 
simple  questions  should  be  asked,  bearing  upon  each  reading  lesson, 
even  upon  the  first. 

The  questions  should  be  varied  in  two  ways.  Thus,  supposing  the 
reading  lesson  says,  "  The  cat  is  on  my  bed,"  the  question  may  be  put 
first  as  an  ellipse  (to  use  the  term  employed  by  Stow).  *'  The  cat  is  on 
— ?  "  and  the  pupil  fills  up  what  is  wanting — "  my  bed  ";  secondly,  it 
may  be  put  as  a  question  for  information.  "  Where  is  the  cat?"  "  On 
my  bed." 

Later  on,  pupils  will  find  in  their  reading  lessons  expressions  that 
require  explanation ;  and  then  the  teacher  will  need  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  explaining.  The  best  explanation  is  that  in  which  the 
teacher  tells  the  least  and  elicits  the  most.  For  this  purpose  he  must 
avoid  lecturing  and  keep  close  to  dialogue,  putting  before  his  pupils 
some  facts  which  they  know,  that  he  may  lead  them  to  understand 
some  fact  which  they  do  not  know.  What  we  know,  as  children,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  what  we  can  see;  and  therefore  this  process  of  teach- 
ing is  called  by  Stow  "  picturing  out,"  because,  by  it,  the  teacher  and 
pupils  together  depict  or  represent  things  unseen  by  things  seen. 

Although  Stow  spoke  of  this  system  as  new,  it  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  teaching  by  parables.     The  Parable  of  the  Sower,  for  example, 

1  If  it  had  not  been  a  principle  of  this  book  that  \%  should  contain  as  little  as  possible 
that  the  Author  had  not  tested  by  experiment,  another  method  of  teaching  reading  would 
have  been  described  at  some  length. 

This  method  would  begin  with  sounds,  and  then  proceed  to  syllables.  Thus,  the  teacher 
would  make  the  chUd  pronounce  the  initial  p — ,  b—,/—,  (not  with  vowels,  but  merely  as 
initial  sounds,)  and  then  set  dovm  on  the  black-board  the  printed  symbols.  Next  he 
would  make  the  child  pronounce  at,  it,  et,  and  afterv^ards  set  down  these  symbols.  He 
would  then  make  the  child  pronounce^,  5,/ before  the  at,  it,  et,  and  when  the  child  had 
done  it  he  would  set  down  pat,  pit,  pet;  bat,  bit,  bet,  etc.,  in  each  case  beginning  first  with 
the  child's  experiences  and  needs  before  proceeding  to  satisfy  the  needs. 

This,  which  may  be  called  the  Oral  or  Extempore  system,  could  very  soon  be  replaced 
by, a  book;  "  but,"  says  Preceptor,  "  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  found  a  far  more  stimulative 
introduction  to  reading  than  could  be  supplied  by  any  text-book."  He  adds,  however, 
that  he  himself  has  never  seen  it  tried  except  in  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  (so 
CftUed)  dumb  to  read  aloud. 
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"pictures  out  "the  unseen  operations  of  good  and  bad  visible  influ- 
ences. "  Picturing  out  "  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  metaphor,  and  of  a 
large  part  of  all  language.  When  we  speak  of  a  thought,  for  example, 
as  impressive,  we  "picture  out  "  the  operation  of  the  thought  by  say- 
ing that,  as  a  seal  impresses  itself  on  wax  and  leaves  a  mark  behind, 
so  a  certain  thought  imprints  itself  on  our  mind,  and  leaves  behind  a 
copy  of  it  which  we  cannot  see  with  our  eyes,  but  can  none  the  leas 
remember. 

Kecondite  though  these  considerations  may  appear,  the  principle  and 
practice  of  "picturing  out  "must  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  every 
teacher  before  he  can  consider  himself  qualified  to  explain  even  the 
simplest  difficulties  of  language  to  the  young.  "Without  this  key  all 
explanations  are  sure  to  be  unsystematic,  vague,  and  pointless,  and  are 
likely  to  be  either  unintelligible  or  inadequate.  With  it,  any  meta- 
phor can  be  explained,  provided  the  child  is  familiar,  or  can  be  made 
familiar  with  the  visible  facts  on  \diich  the  metaphor  is  based. 

26.      WRITING. 

Before  learning  to  write  many  children  may  with  advantage  be 
allowed  to  print.  Any  slight  disadvantage  arising  from  the  danger  of 
falling  into  a  style  incompatible  with  flowing  handwriting,  may  be 
obviated  by  careful  attention  subsequently,  when  the  child  begins  to 
learn  the  latter ;  and  the  stimulus  may  be  useful,  not  only  because  it 
shows  the  child  at  once  the  use  of  his  new  acquirement,  but  also 
because  it  teaches  him  to  spell. 

In  order  to  teach  the  child  to  write  well,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  write  "small  hand"  till  he  has  gone  through  a  sufficient  course  of 
"large  hand" — sufficient  to  teach  him  the  proper  shaping  of  the  let- 
ters. In  ' '  large  hand  "  defects  are  much  more  easily  detected  than  in 
small.  Children  naturally  prefer  the  latter  as  being  easier  and  '  *  more 
advanced  " ;  but  if  they  are  to  write  well  their  wish  must  not  be  grati- 
fied till  a  good  style  of  ' '  large  hand  "  has  been  formed. 

"Copies,"  in  which  the  letters  are  printed  in  red  or  brown  ink,  over 
which  the  pupil  has  to  write,  are  to  be  used  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  pupil's  progress.  The  assistance  is  to  be  les- 
sened gradually ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pupil  does  not  dis- 
pense with  assistance  too  soon.  The  teacher  may  sometimes  advan- 
tageously supplement  the  printed  copies  by  tracing  the  letters  himself 
to  be  covered  by  the  pupil. 

It  is  most  important  in  writing  that  the  child  should  not  repeat 
errors.  When  looking  at  a  boy's  copy-book,  you  will  frequently  find  a 
mistake  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  first  line,  slight  in  the  second  line, 
more  marked  in  the  third,  and  grossly  wrong  in  the  fourth  and  follow- 
ing lines.  To  obviate  this,  the  teacher  should  be  on  the  watch  to 
mark  with  a  red  pencil  any  error ;  and  the  pupil  should  not  be  allowed 
to  write  more  than  one  new  line  until  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the 
error  is  not  repeated. 
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It  is  not  now  thought  necessary  to  inculcate  minute  directions  for 
holding  the  pen ;  but  stooping,  putting  the  tongue  out  and  the  head 
on  one  side,  and  other  constrained  and  unnatural  attitudes  should  be 
noted  and  forbidden  at  once. 

If  the  teacher  requires  written  exercises  in  grammar,  dictation,  etc., 
at  a  time  when  the  pupils  are  in  the  early  stage  of  writing,  he  must 
give  up  the  hope  of  their  acquiring  a  rapid,  legible,  flowing  hand 
of  the  best  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  a  question  whether  the 
handwriting  must  be  to  some  extent  sacrificed  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  pupil,  or  the  progress  to  the  handwriting ;  and  circumstances 
must  determine  how  that  question  must  be  answered.  But,  in  any 
case,  neatness  may  be  ensured. 

In  all  writing  lessons,  the  light  should  enter  from  the  left,  so  that 
the  shadow  of  the  writer's  hand  may  not  darken  the  paper  on  which 
he  is  writing. 

27.      DRILLING,    SINGING,    DRAWING. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  do  more  than 
mention  these  subjects.  For  the  methods  of  teaching  them  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  of  specialists.  But  they  are  mentioned  here 
because,  when  we  are  beginning  to  train  the  mind  and  understanding 
systematically,  it  seems  well  to  take  in  hand  also  the  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  body  and  the  senses,  so  that  the  whole  nature  may  be  sys- 
tematically developed. 

Drilling,  more  especially,  is  useful  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  sedentary 
studies  of  reading  and  writing.  But  drilling  cannot  be  taught  at 
home  except  under  great  disadvantages,  as  the  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  large  numbers  contribute  greatly  to  the  spirit,  liveliness,  and 
efficiency  of  drill.  In  a  town  it  is  better  to  combine  the  children  of 
two  or  three  families  for  drill,  or  to  send  a  child  to  a  drilling  class. 

In  cases  where  a  child  is  becoming  precociously  fond  of  books  and 
given  to  sedentary  pursuits,  it  is  well — especially  where  there  are  no 
brothers  and  sisters — to  send  him  to  a  Kindergarten  for  the  sake  of 
the  drill,  singing,  and  sense-training,  and  to  forbid  all  home  work. 

28.       SPELLING. 

The  child  who  has  learned  to  read  in  the  right  way,  that  is  by  sylla- 
bles, will  be  generally  found  utterly  unable  to  spell  when  he  is  for  the 
first  time  asked  to  write  down  the  simplest  word.  He  will  at  first  con- 
fuse pin  and  nip,  ten  and  net,  nap  and  pan.  On  a  moment's  reflection 
the  reason  is  obvious.  He  has  from  the  beginning  learned  syllables, 
not  separate  letters ;  and  even  though  he  may  have  picked  up  the 
names  of  the  letters,  still  he  has  never  needed  to  arrange  the  letters  of 
a  syllable  in  their  proper  order. 

This  inability  may  at  first  disappoint  a  young  teacher,  but  there  is 
no  cause  for  disappointment.  The  pupil  will  rapidly  learn  the  art  of 
spelling  as  soon  as  he  learns  the  art  of  writing;  and  until  he  learna 
how  to  write  he  has  no  need  to  learn  how  to  spell. 
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Some  teachers  lay  great  stress  on  the  oral  teaching  of  spelling, 
but  the  anomalies  of  our  English  •pronunciation  make  it  a  preferable 
course  to  trust  for  spelling  rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  The  best 
means  for  teaching  spelling  are  (1)  not  to  let  the  pupil  write  much  at 
first  from  dictation ;  (2)  to  encourage  the  child  to  read  for  himself  (for 
it  is  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  words  that  is  the  main  help  here) ; 
(3)  to  make  him  copy  passages  from  manuscript  or  print;  (4)  to 
enlarge  his  spelling  vocabulary  from  time  to  time  by  writing  down  on 
the  black-board  a  new  word,  and  by  bidding  him  write  three  or  four 
sentences  immediately  of  his  own  composition,  introducing  this  word ; 
(5)  whenever  the  teacher  is  intending  to  dictate  a  passage,  he  snould 
first  write  down  on  the  board  any  words  that  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil,  rubbing  them  out  before  the 
dictation  commences. 

The  object  of  all  these  rules  is  the  same,  it  is  to  prevent  the  child  from 
ever  spelling  a  word  wrongly.  Once  let  a  child  spell  ' '  beleeve, "  and  you 
will  have  thrice  as  much  trouble  in  teaching  him  how  to  spell 
"believe  "  as  you  would  have  had  if  you  had  never  let  him  spell  it  at 
all  till  he  could  spell  it  correctly.  A  child  is,  if  possible,  ne/t^er  to  ham 
had  two  impressions  of  the  spelling  of  a  word^  because  two  impressions 
will  result  in  one  blurred  impression.  He  is  never  to  think  about  spell- 
ing. If  he  needs  to  pause  at  all,  he  must  write  the  word  down,  and 
see  how  it  l^olcs. 

A  little  oral  teaching  may  be  useful  at  first  while  the  child  is  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  to  distinguish  letters  from  syllables ;  jp,  %  n,  pro- 
nounced aloud,  will  be  more  readily  distinguished  from  n,  i,  p.  And 
it  may  be  useful  to  make  him  spell  aloud  (1)  a  certain  number  of  the 
more  anomalous  words,  in  order  to  show  him  the  similarity  of  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  same  letters,  fought^  sought,  Tyought;  (2)  a 
certain  number  of  words  of  the  same  sound  with  different  meanings, 
due,  dew,  sea,  see,  each  of  which  should  be  immediately  introduced  into 
a  sentence  composed  and  written  by  the  pupil. 

Rules  in  spelling  are  of  very  little  use.  The  only  one  of  much  value 
to  beginners  is  that,  where  the  sound  ''eeve"  is  preceded  by  c  it  is 
spelt  ceive;  but  this  still  leaves  the  beginner  open  to  mis-spell 


"For  older  pupils,"  says  Preceptor,  "who  know  something  of  the 
history  of  English,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  be  reminded  that  the 
anomalies  of  (1)  exceed,  proceed,  succeed,  (2)  precede,  recede,  concede,  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former  words  entered  our  language 
through  the  French  (the  French  e  being  altered  into  ee,  as  in  '  agreeu- 
Ue ')  whereas  the  latter,  coming  to  us  directly  from  the  Latin,  retained 
the  Latin  spelling."  But  such  a  rule  would  be  only  useful  for  those 
who  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  and 
literature ;  and  in  English  spelling  the  only  really  useful  rule  is  that 
"there  are  no  rules." 
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29.      PUNCTUATION. 

Correct  reading  is,  of  course,  almost  necessary  as  a  preparation  for 
correct  punctuation;  for  punctuation  implies  pauses,  and  if  a  child 
makes  no  pauses  in  reading,  he  is  only  consistent  in  making  no  punc- 
tuation in  writing.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  child  begins  to  read,  he 
should  be  taught  the  use  of  stops ;  and  the  best  stop  to  begin  with  is 
the  note  of  interrogation,  because  it  necessitates  a  marked  difference  in 
the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

The  pupil  should  then  be  shown,  by  instances,  how  much  the  mean- 
ing may  be  altered  by  the  omission  of  stops  and  capital  letters.  Abun- 
dant examples  may  easily  be  constructed,  one  or  two  of  which  will 
suffice. 

(1)  "At  what  time  will  you  come  to-morrow? "  is  entirely  different 
in  meaning  from  "At  what  time  will  you  come?     To-morrow?  " 

(2)  The  use  of  the  full  stop  and  comma  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
difference  between  "We  dined  at  six  o'clock.  Half-an-hour  before, 
most  of  our  guests  had  arrived,"  and  "  We  dined  at  six  o'clock,  half- 
an-hour  before  most  of  our  guests  had  arrived." 

Occasionally  the  teacher  may  give  his  pupils  unpunctuated  and 
ambiguous  sentences  of  this  kind,  which  they  are  to  punctuate  in  more 
than  one  way,  if  possible,  so  as  to  produce  different  meanings.  But 
these  exercises  should  be  sparingly  used,  partly  lest  they  should 
bewilder  a  child  who  may  not  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  §ense  out  of 
the  unpunctuated  passage,  partly  lest  they  should  habituate  him  to  the 
absence  of  punctuation.  More  will  be  gained  by  insisting  on  punctua- 
tion whenever  a  passage  is  copied  from  a  book  or  manuscript,  and  after- 
wards taken  down  from  dictation.  And  here  let  the  teacher  watch  the 
child  while  writing,  and  see  that  he  does  not  write  the  whole  passage  first 
and  put  in  the  stops  afterwards.  This  slovenly  habit  is  fatal  to  true 
appreciation  of  punctuation;  but  children  constantly  fall  into  it 
because  they  do  not  like  to  inteiTupt  their  writing  by  stopping  to  punc- 
tuate. But  they  must  be  taught  that  it  is  impermissible  thus  to  write 
down  mere  words,  without  sense,  or  with  the  wrong  sense.  They  are 
-to  write  down  sentences,  not  words;  and  sentences  require  punctua- 
tion. 

For  want  of  early  training  in  this  simple  subject  children  grow  up 
to  youth,  and  youths  to  manhood  without  a  knowledge  of  it;  and 
there  are  many  fairly  educated  people  who  use  commas  scantily, 
and  inverted  commas  never,  with  what  occasionally  disastrous  conse- 
quences may  be  readily  imagined. 

30.      NUMBEKS. 

Elementary  arithmetic  may  be  taught  very  early,  say  at  four  or  five 
years  old. 

It  should  be  taught  experimentally,  first  by  means  of  the  fingers, 
then  with  an  abacus,  chess-board,  marbles,  tin  soldiers,  counters,  or 
other  devices  for  representing  numbers  by  concrete  obiects. 
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These  helps,  however,  should  not  be  retained  too  long;  and  it  is 
important  that,  from  an  early  stage,  the  child  should  be  familiarized 
with  more  than  one  kind  of  these  concrete  representations.  It  is  not 
well  that  a  child  should  be  able  to  tell  that  5  and  3  are  8  on  his  abacus, 
but  not  with  marbles  or  counters.  By  discovering  that  5  and  3  are  8, 
whether  on  fingers,  or  abacus,  or  on  Chess-board,  or  in  marbles,  he  is 
more  easily  prepared  to  see  that  5  and  3  are  8  universally,  and  thus  to 
dispense  with  concrete  assistances. 

Before  passing  beyond  the  fitst  ten  digits,  he  should  learn  addition 
and  subtraction  within  those  limits,  discovering  that  5  and  3,  or  3  and 
5,  make  8 ;  3  from  8,  5 :  5  from  8,  3,  etc.  He  may  even  be  introduced 
to  the  rudiments  of  multiplication  by  discovering  that  4  and  4  make  8, 
and  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  2  fours  make  8 ;  that  3 
twos  make  6,  4  twos  make  8,  5  twos  10. 

When  the  child  begins  to  learn  tjie  numbers  above  ten  on  the 
abacus,  he  ought  to  be  made  at  once  to  understand  the  Law  of  Recur- 
rence. 

The  numbers  after  ten  may  be  described  to  him,  at  first,  as  "one 
and  ten,"  "two  and  ten,"  "three  and  ten,"  "four  and  ten,"  etc. 
Afterwards  those  may  be  shortened  into  ' '  one-teen,"  ' '  two-teen, " 
"three-teen,"  "four-teen,"  "five-teen,"  and  he  maybe  left  for  a  few 
days  with  these  names,  till  he  is  casually  told  by  his  teacher  that 
"one-teen"  is  commonly  called  "eleven,"  "two-teen"  "twelve,"  and 
"three-teen"  "thirteen."  Not  the  least  inconvenience  will  have  been 
experienced  from  the  little  piece  of  un-learning ;  and  the  child  will 
have  had  impressed  on  him  the  law  of  recurrence  in  a  manner  most 
likely  to  bring  it  home  to  him. 

Similarly,  as  regards  numbers  after  "nine-teen,"  he  should  be  told 
that  the  number  following  nineteen  ought  to  be  called  "twice-ten"; 
but  to  distinguish  it  better  from  "two  and  ten,"  "ten "is  changed 
into  "ty,"  and  it  is  called  "twice-ty,"  "  twain- ty,"  or  "twenty";  and 
in  the  same  way  "thrice-ten"  is  called  "  three-ty,"  or  "thirty,"  and 
so  of  the  rest.  The  child  will  probably  soon  forget  these  disused 
names ;  but  some  result  of  them  will  remain  in  the  sense  of  law,  and  in 
the  feeling  that  ' '  there  is  a  reason  for  things  " — a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  a  young  arithmetician. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  recm-rence  in  the  names  of  the 
numbers,  the  abacus  is  preferable  to  any  other  device,  because  it  can 
easily  be  made  to  exhibit  them  in  rows  of  tens,  one  row  below  the 
other.  Looking  at  these  rows,  the  child  can  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
f  facts  correspond  to  the  names ;  and  he  may  be  taught  not  only  to 
count  horizontally,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  but  also  vertically,  thus,  four, 
four  and  ten,  four  and  twenty,  four  and  thirty,  etc. ;  one,  one  and  ten 
(or  eleven),  one  and  twenty,  one  and  thii-ty,  etc. 
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31.      FIGURES. 

Symbols  should  now  be  introduced,  in  order  that  the  child  may 
begin  to  construct  his  own  tables.  Having  written  down  naught  and 
the  first  9  digits,  you  say,  "Now  we  have  no  more  signs  to  use.  How 
then  can  we  write  the  larger  numbers,  such  as  two  and  ten,  three  and 
ten,  four  and  ten?  We  must  ^repeat  the  old  signs.  For  example,  to 
write  three  and  ten,  or  thirteen,  we  can  set  down  3  for  the  three,  and 
1  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  3,  to  represent  a  single  ten  (13).  Similarly 
.to  represent  two  and  ten  (or  twelve)  set  down  3  for  the  two,  and  1  on 
tJw  left-hand  side  of  the  2,  to  represent  a  single  ten  (12)  ;  and  to  represent 
one  and  ten  (or  eleven)  set  down  1  for  the  one,  and  1,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  one,  to  represent  a  single  ten  (11). 

"  How  do  we  know,  in  the  number  11,  which  of  the  two  I's  repre- 
sents a  ten?  By  remembering  that  the  figure  on  the  right  hand 
always  stands  for  ones,  and  the  figure  on  the  left  of  it  for  tens. 

*'But  now  how  shall  we  represent  ten  itself?  If  we  put  down  1  by 
itself  and  say  '  that  shall  stand  for  ten,'  we  shall  not  be  able  to  remem- 
ber when  we  see  it  afterwards  whether  it  means  one  or  one-ten.  How 
then  can  we  distinguish  between  them?  Thus,  by  calling  it  '■  naught 
and  ten,'  and  writing  down  (just  as  we  did  'one  and  ten,'  'two  and 
ten'),  0  on  the  right  hand  for  naught,  or  nothing,  and  1  on  the  left 
hand  for  the  ten." 

The  explanation  of  10  will  bo  the  only  point  that  need  present  any 
difficulty;  the  subsequent  explanations  of  23,  "as  meaning  three  and 
two  tens,"  34  "as  meaning  four  and  three  tens,"  etc.,  will  be  found 
comparatively  easy. 

As  for  the  hundreds,  the  pupil  will  not  find  it  hard  to  see  that  we 
must  "begin  again"  a  second  time  when  we  reach  ten  tens,  writing 
down  0  for  the  ones,  and  10  on  the  left-hand  of  the  0,  for  the  tens 
(100).  He  may  then  be  taught  to  write  down  "ten  tens  and  one" 
(101),  ten  tens  and  two  (102),  etc.,  and  finally  be  told  that  ten  tens  are 
called  one  hundred;  so  that  100,  instead  of  being  described  as  "no 
ones  and  ten  tens,"  may  be  described  as  "no  ones,  no  tens,  one  hun- 
dred." 

The  child  must  now  be  practiced  in  reading  numbers  of  three  fig- 
ures forwards  and  backwards,  thus:  234,  two  hundreds,  three  tens, 
four  ones  (or  units),  or  four  ones,  three  tens,  two  hundreds.  And,  in 
the  following  lessons,  this  exercise  of  reading  small  and  large  numbers 
forwards  and  backwards  must  be  constantly  recapitulated. 

32.      TABLES. 

Hitherto  the  child  must  not  have  been  allowed  to  write  figures  for 
himself,  but  must  watch  the  teacher  make  them  at  the  pupil's  dicta- 
tion, and  the  teacher  must  take  great  pains  to  write  them  in  precisely 
the  way  in  which  he  would  like  the  pupil  to  write  them.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  uniformity  in  figure  writing,  the  paper  should  be  divided  into 
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equal  squares  of  a  good  size ;  for  it  is  no  less  important  for  good  fig- 
ures than  for  good  writing  that  a  child  should  begin  with  "large 
hand."  At  this  stage  the  child  may  be  permitted  to  write  down  a  few 
figures  for  himself,  under  close  supervision,  that  he  may  construct  his 
own  "Tables." 

He  should  begin  with  Tables  of  Addition  of  numbers  under  10;  and 
Tables  of  Subtraction  should  be  constructed  at  the  same  time,  thus : 

7  and  6,  13;  6  from  13,  7;  7  from  13,  6. 

The  teacher  should  note  what  parts  of  these  Tables  appear  to  be 
most  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  recollect,  and  should  practice  him  spe- 
cially in  these,  making  him  impress  them  upon  himself  by  repetition 
and  writing,  so  that  he  may  learn  them  by  heart.  He  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  far  in  Arithmetic  till  he  can  add  without  pausing  to  tJiinh^ 
and  of  course  he  must  not  now  be  allowed  to  use  fingers,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  the  abacus.  The  latter  may  still  be  allowed  in  experimenting 
and  making  discoveries  with  numbers,  but  not  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  calculation.  In  order  that  finger-counting  may  be  discour- 
aged, the  pupil  should  for  some  time  calculate  aloud,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  teacher.  And  just  as  in  reading  the  pupil  was  not  allowed  to 
spell  to  himself,  so  neither  must  he  count  to  himself;  he  must  calcu- 
late, as  he  reads,  on  the  "look  and  say"  principle;  and  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "8  and  7?"  he  must  reply  at  once,  without  either  count- 
ing or  thinking,  "15." 

Having  committed  to  memory  the  statement  that  8  and  7  make  15, 
the  pupil  must  be  asked,  What  do  18  and  7  make?  From  the  abacus 
he  ascertains,  and  writes  down  35.  What  do  28  and  7  make?  From 
the  same  source  he  writes  down  35.  What  38  and  7?  45.  What  48 
and  7?  55.  The  teacher  must  continue  these  questions  till  he  forces 
the  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  that  his  formula,  "  8  and  7  make  15" 
will  always  help  him  to  determine  the  unit  figure  of  the  result  when 
two  figures  are  added  together  of  which  one  ends  in  8,  the  other  in  7. 
The  same  process  must  be  repeated  with  7  and  6,  17  and  6,  27  and  6, 
G'and  7,  10  and  7,  26  and  7,  etc.  Thus  the  pupil  will  learn  to  add 
with  rapidity 'numbers  under  100  to  numbers  under  10. 

He  is  now  in  a  position  to  construct  for  himself  Tables  of  Multiplica- 
tion. But  first  he  should  receive  a  little  stimulus  to  urge  him  to 
undertake  his  new  labor  with  zeal.  Tell  him  to  make  ten  heaps  of 
marbles,  7  in  each  heap.  And  how  many  do  they  make  altogether? 
"I  must  count."  "  Well,  count,  then;  but  I  will  write  down  the  num- 
ber on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  will  fold  up  and  give  to  you ;  and  see 
whether  I  am  not  right."     It  makes  70.     "Yes,  you  are  right.     Then 

ten  heaps  of  7  marbles  make ?"     Seventy.      "Seventy  what?" 

Seventy  marbles.  "And  ten  heaps  of  7  nuts  would  make ? "  Sev- 
enty.    "  Seventy  what? "    Nuts.     "  And  ten  heaps  of  7  ones,  or  units, 

make ?"     Seventy  units.     "Then  we  will   say  that  ten   sevens 

always  make ? "     Seventy.     Having  repeated  the  process  with  ten 
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heaps  of  8,  of  9,  of  6,  of  5,  etc.,  you  force  the  pupil  at  last  to  discover 
the  law,  which  he  would  express  in  his  own  way  by  saying  that  "ten 
times  a  number  make  that  number  with  — ty  at  the  end." 

This  short  cut  is  so  charming  to  a  child  that  it  is  well  to  leave  him 
to  enjoy  it  for  a  time  without  further  observation;  but  in  the  next  les- 
son, asking  him  what  70  means,  and  receiving  the  answer,  70  units  or 

7  tens,  you  thereby  show  him  that  the  new  rule  tells  us  that  ten  sevens 
are  the  same  as  seven  tens ;  and  this  he  may  verify  at  once  for  himself 
by  his  marbles.  In  the  same  lesson  you  may  teach  him  "eleven 
times"  in  the  same  way,  by  experiment.  The  advantage  of  thus 
beginning  with  "10  times  and  11  times"  is  that  you  at  once  show  a 
boy  the  manifest  utility  of  his  new  knowledge,  and  at'  the  same  time 
give  him  something  to  learn  tchich  he  cannot  fail  to  remember. 

After  this  stimulating  foretaste  you  must  now  proceed  methodically 
to  show  him  how  to  construct  tables  of  Multiplication  by  means  of 
Addition.  And  here  the  main  business  is  that  the  pupil  may  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  the  burden  of  committing  so  great  a 
mass  to  memory.  For  this  purpose  it  is  expedient  not  to  form  the 
whole  of  the  Tables  at  once.  And  before  he  begins  to  learn  any  por- 
tion by  heart,  very  often  a  few  remarks  of  the  teacher  may  help  to 
lighten  the  labor.  For  example,  in  learning  "twice,"  you  may  show 
him  that  he  is  only  repeating  in  a  new  form  what  he  has  said  before  in 
his  Addition  Tables;  for  "twice  9  are  18"  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  "9  and  9  make  18."  Again,  when  he  comes  to  learn  the  more 
advanced  Tables,  e.  g.:  "7  times,"  the  child  may  be  shown  that  he 
has  already  learned  7  times  3,  7  times  3,  etc.,  up  to  7  times  6,  in  the 
previous  Tables,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  apparently  new  work  is 
really  repetition  of  old  work. 

But  when  all  is  done  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  help,  the  task  of 
committing  the  whole  to  memory  has  to  be  faced ;  and  the  truest  kind- 
ness is  to  see  that  the  child  learns  the  whole  at  last,  without  trusting 
in  any  kind  of  external  aid,  such  as  Memoria  Technica,  or  anything 
else.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  teacher  should  not  resort 
to  any  devices  that  may  facilitate  the  process  without  impairing  the 
result.  "Children,"  says  Preceptor,  "are  so  constructed  that  they 
(and  perhaps  their  elders  as  well)  more  easily  remember  what  they 
take  in  indirectly  with  unconscious  interest,  than  what  they  try  to 
remember  with  a  conscious  strain.     Very  often  a  child  will  remember 

8  times  or  9  times  better  if  he  is  allowed  to  write  it  out  or  print  it  in 
large  colored  figures ;  or  should  he  find  a  difficulty  in  remembering 
some  particular  formula,  e.  ^.  8x9  =  72,  very  often  you  may  stamp  it 
on  his  memory  by  some  irrational  jingle,  such  as : 

"  '  This  rhyme  is  mine,  and  strictly  true, 
That  8  times  9  are  72.'  " 

But  our  object  is  that  the  child  should  repeat  the  Tables  without 
stopping  to  think  about  rhymes — especially  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
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the  rhyme  will  mislead,  if  one  number,  e.  g.  7,  be  substituted  for 
another,  e.  g.  8.  "  As  a  rule,  the  pupil  must  depend  upon  practice  and 
repetition,  oral  and  on  paper,  for  the  mastery  of  the  Tables.  But  Pre- 
ceptor's hint  about  writing  out  and  embellishing  those  Tables  which 
present  most  difficulty,  may  very  likely  be  found  useful. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  pretty  familiar  with  the  Multiplication  Table 
he  should  be  taught  to  repeat  the  corresponding  Division  Tables,  e.  g. 
five  times  six  is  thirty;  fives  into  thirty,  six;  sixes  into  thirty,  five. 

But  it  may  be  well  not  to  teach  the  Division  Tables  at  first,  lest  they 
should  break  the  "swing "of  the  Multiplication  table,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  learning  it, 

33.      THE     FIRST    FOUR    RULES     APPLIED     TO     NUMBERS    ABOVE   A 
HUNDRED. 

Before  proceeding  to  apply  the  ' '  four  rules "  to  numbers  above  a 
hundred,  the  pupil  must  be  practiced  still  more  in  reading  symbols 
into  units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  or  hundreds,  tens,  and  units  (as  above, 
p.  42),  and  he  must  now  be  introduced  to  thousands. 

Coming  now  to  the  "first  four  Rules  "  applied  to  large  numbers,  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  reasons  for  those  Rules,  or  rather  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  the  Rules,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experience.  In  every  case,  if  possible,  the  pupil  should  be  helped  to 
discover  a  Rule  for  himself ;  but  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
fusing him  by  proceeding  too  fast ;  or  by  using  terms  or  phrases  that 
he  does  not  understand;  or  by  assuming,  as  axiomatic,  truths  which 
he  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  accept.  If  we  can  succeed  in  leading 
him  to  the  Rules  for  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication,  we 
may  perhaps  dispense  with  the  process  in  Division,  merely  indicating 
it  to  him  in  the  case  of  small  numbers,  and  leaving  him  to  take  the 
rest  on  trust. 

(i.)  Addition. — The  first- lesson  may  be  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 

"If  we  have  two  heaps  of  fruit,  the  first  containing  5  currants,  4 
strawberries,  3  plums,  and  2  pears;  and  the  second  containing  4  cur- 
rants, 3  strawberries,  2  plums,  and  1  pear ;  and  if  we  wish  to  add  them 
together,  so  as  to  make  the  two  heaps  into  one,  tell  me,  what  must  we 
say  the  one  large  heap  will  contain?  You  cannot  at  once  answer. 
Write  down,  then,  in  a  line  what  the  first  heap  contains,  putting  the 
fruits  in  order  of  size,  the  smallest  fruit  to  the  right,  and  the  largest  to 
the  left.  Write  down  what  the  second  heap  contains  in  another  line 
exactly  under  the  first  line.  Now  draw  a  straight  line  below  these, 
and  below  this  straight  line  write  down  what  the  large  heap  will  con- 
tain, beginning  from  the  small  fruit  on  the  right." 

2  pears,     3  plums,     4  strawberries,     5  currants. 
1  pear,      2  plums,     3  strawberries,     4  currants. 

3  pears,     5  plums,     7  strawberries,     9  currants. 
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''  Now  suppose  we  wish  to  add  together  the  numbers  2345  and  1234. 
Read  out  the  first  number,  beginning  with  the  ones"*  5  ones,  4  tens, 
.3  hundreds,  2  thousands.  ''Now  the  second":  4  ones,  3  tens,  2  hun- 
dreds, 1  thousand.  "Write  them  in  two  lines,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  you  wrote  down  the  heaps  of  fruit,  putting  the  ones  to  the 
right,  and  add  them  together,  beginning  from  the  ones." 

2  thousands,     3  hundreds,     4  tens,     5  ones. 

1  thousand,      2  hundreds,     3  tens,     4  ones.  "^ 

3  thousands,     5  hundreds,     7  tens,     9  ones. 

**  Now  read  out  the  result  you  have  written  down,  beginning  from 
the  right":  9  ones,  7  tens,  5  hundreds,  3  thousands.  "  Now  read  it 
out,  beginning  from  the  left " :  3  thousands,  5  hundreds,  7  tens,  9 
ones.     "Write  it  down  in  the  ordinary  way":  3579. 

Having  had  a  little  practice  in  sums  of  this  kind,  in  ichich  the  totals 
of  tens,  hundreds,  etc. ,  do  not  exceed  nin£,  the  pupil  must  now  be  told  to 
add  two  numbers  in  which  the  totals  exceed  nine,  e.  g.  237  and  958. 

2  hundreds,     3  tens,     7  ones. 
9  hundreds,     5  tens,     8  ones. 

11  hundreds,     8  tens,  15  ones. 

**Read  out  the  result,  beginning  from  the  right":  15  ones,  8  tens, 
11  hundreds.  "But  15  ones  are  the  same  as  5  ones  and — how  many 
tens?"  One  ten.  "Then  we  can  set  down  5  in  the  column  of  ones, 
and  carry  the  one  ten  to  the  column  of  tens,  thus  making  9  tens 
instead  of  8  tens.  Again  the  11  hundreds  are  the  same  as  1  hundred 
and — — ?"  1  thousand.  "We  can  therefore  set  down  .1  hundred  in 
the  column  of  hundreds,  and  caiTy  the  thousand  to  the  thousand  col- 
umn.    Thus  the  result,  beginning  from  the  right,  is ? "     5  ones, 

9  tens,  1  hundred,  1  thousand.  * '  Read  it  out  from  the  left " :  1  thou- 
sand, 1  himdred,  9  tens,  5  ones.  "Write  it  down."  1195.  The 
working  may  now  be  repeated  more  briefly  thus,  after  writing  '  *  thou- 
sand,"*" hundred,"  "  ten,"  over  the  different  columns: 

Thousand.  Hundred.  Ten.  One. 

2  3  7 

9  5  8 


1*1  9  5 

"  8  ones  and  7  ones  are  15  ones;  set  down  5  ones  and  carry  1  ten;  1 
ten  and  5  tens  are  6  tens ;  6  tens  and  3  tens  are  9  tens ;  set  down  9 
tens;  9  hundreds  and  2  hundreds  are  11  hundreds;  set  down  1  hun- 
dred and  carry  1  thousand." 

After  a  little  practice  in  supis  of  this  kind,  with  the  headings  of  the 
columns  thus  set  down,  the  headings  may  be  dispensed  with.  But  for 
some  time  it  will  be  useful  for  the  pupil  to  work  sums  aloud,  the 
teacher  setting  down  the  figures,  so  that  the  pupil  may  unconsciously 
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learn  a  neat  way  of  writing,  and  the  teacher  may  detect  any  habits  of 
inaccuracy,  slovenliness,  or  failure  to  comprehend  the  arithmetical 
process. 

(ii.)     Svhtraction. — In  subtraction  it  is  (or  was)  a  common  error  to 
speak  of  "borrowing,"  e.  g.  in  subtracting  19  from  41 — 9  from 
41      1,  you  cannot:  borrow  10;  9  from  11,  2;  now  pay  lack  1  to  the 
19     1   in  the  lower  line;   2  from  4  is  2.     This  is  obviously  an 
22     incorrect  method  of  reasoning.     For  if  you  lorrow  10  from  19, 
you  make  it   9,  and  when  you  pay  lack  the  10  to  the  9,  it 
becomes  19  again,  not  29.     The  correct  explanation  of  the  process 
depends  upon  the  truth  that,  in  sultracting  one  numler  from  another  the 
result  is  not  altered  if  the  same  numler  le  added  to  loth.     This,  therefore, 
must  first  be  shown  to  the  pupil  as  follows:  "  Subtract  5  from  9,  what 
is  the  result?"     4.     "  Now  add  1  to  5  and  also  to  9,  and  subtracts 
and  f  (^.  e.  6)  from  9  and  1  (i.  e.  from  10),  what  is  the  result?"    4. 
"Yes,  the  same  as  before.     Again,  if  instead  of  adding  1  to  each,  you 
add  2,  and  then  subtract  5  and  2  (i.  e.  7)  from  9  and  2  {i.  e.  11),  what 
is  the  result?"    4.     "The  same  as  before."     After  this,  you  add  suc- 
cessively to  the  two  numbers  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  and  elicit  from  the  pupil 
that  in  each  case  the  result  of  the  subtraction  is  4,  the  same  as  lefore. 

* '  Then  it  seems  that  when  I  am  subtracting  one  number  from 
another,  if  I  add  the  same  number  to  both,  the  result  of  the  subtrac- 
.tion  is  still ?"  The  same  as  before.  "Kepeat  the  whole  sen- 
tence." "When  I  am  subtracting,  etc.  "Try  it  for  yourself,  subtract- 
ing 5  from  8.     Repeat  the  rule  again." 

"  We  have  now  to  subtract  19  from  41,  and  you  will  see  the  use  of 
the  rule  you  have  just  learned.  Can  you  sub- 
tract 9  from  1?"  No.  "  Then  we  will  add  10 
ones  to  the  unit  column  of  41,  and  afterwards  we 
will  add  1  ten  to  the  ten-column  of  19 ;  and  the 
result   of  the   subtraction  will  be  the  same  as 

before.     9   ones  from   11   ones    leave ?"     3 

1    ten   to  the  ten-column  of  19;  what  will  that 
make?"     2  tens.     "And   subtracting  2  tens  from  4  tens,  we   shall 

have ? "     2  tens.     "The  result  then  is  twenty-two." ' 

Briefly,  the  process  can  now  be  gone  through  thus:  "  9  from  1,  you 
cannot;  add  10  above;  9  from  11  is  2;  add  a  10  below;  2  from  4  is  2." 
Of  course  in  larger  numbers  the  principle  is  the  same;  but  the 
teacher  had  better  not  risk  confusing  the  child  by  entering  into  fur- 
ther explanations.  It  may  be  quietly  assumed  that  the  same  process  is 
to  be  continued  of  adding  10  to  the  top  line  where  needed,  and  then 

1  Another  process  consists  in  shifting  a  ten  in  the  larger  number,  thus:  9  from  1,  you 
cannot ;  shift  a  ten  in  41  from  the  ten's  place  to  the  unit's  place,  making  3  tens  and  11 
units:  9  from  11,  2;  1  from  3,  2.  This  depends  upon  the  truth  that  a  number  (e.  g.  41)  i« 
not  altered  by  shifting  its  parts  (e.  g,  4  tens  and  1  unit ;  3  teas  and  11  units). 


tens 

ones 

4 

11        41 

2 

9         19 

2 

2         22 

es. 

"Now  add 
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adding  1  to  the  next  figure  of  the  bottom  line,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. 

But  if  a  more  than  usually  quick  and  intelligent  child  detects  that 
in  larger  numbers  you  are  not  adding  tens,  but  hundreds 

mil  and  thousands,  you  may  explain  the  matter  further  to  him 
9999  thus,  by  an  example,  subtracting  9999  from  11111:  "9  ones 
1112  from  1  one,  you  cannot;  add  10  ones  to  the  one  1;  9  ones 
from  11  ones  leave  2  ones. 

"But  since  we  added  10  ones  to  the  top  ones,  we  must  now  add  the 
same  {i.e.  1  ten)  to  the  bottom  tens;  9  tens  and  1  ten  make  10  tens;  10 
tens  from  1  ten  you  cannot;  add  10  tens  to  the  1  ten;  10  tens  from  11 
tens  leave  1  ten. 

"But  since  we  added  10  tens  to  the  top  tens,  we  must  now  add  the 
same  {i.e.  1  hundred)  to  the  bottom  hundreds;  9  hundreds  and  1  hun- 
dred make  10  hundreds;  10  hundreds  from  1  hundred,  you  caooot; 
add  10  hundreds  to  the  1  hundred;  10  hundreds  from  11  hundreds 
leave  1  hundred. 

"But  since  we  added  10  hundreds  to  the  top  hundreds,  we  must 
now  add  the  same  {i.e.  1  thousand)  to  the  bottom  thousands;  9  thou- 
sands and  1  thousand  make  10  thousands;  10  thousands  from  1  thou- 
sand you  cannot ;  add  10  thousands  to  the  1  thousand;  10  thousands 
irbm.  11  thousands  leave  1  thousand. 

"  But  since  we  added  10  thousands  to  the  top  thousands,  we  must 
now  add  1  ten  thousand  to  the  bottom  ten  thousands;  no  ten  thou- 
sands and  1  ten  thousands  make  1  ten  thousands ;  1  ten  thousand  from 
1  ten  thousand  leaves  no  ten  thousands. " 

If  children  could  thus  be  practiced  in  working  sums  of  subtraction 
aloud,  they  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the  power  of  realizing 
the  meaning  of  figures  and  of  reading  them  into  words. 

(iii.)  Multiplication. — Let  the  pupil  multiply  6  by  4,  and  note  the 
result  (24).  Then  let  him  divide  6  into  any  two  parts  (1  and  5,  2  and 
4,  3  and  3)  ;  let  him  multiply  each  of  the  two  parts  separately  by  4  and 
add  the  two  products  (4  and  20,  8  and  16,  12  and  12) ;  and  let  him 
thus  discover: 

Rule  I. —  When  a  number  Jms  to  he  multiplied,  it  makes  no  difference 
wTiefher  you  multiply  the  tchole,  or  multiply  the  parts  and  add  the  pro- 
ducts. 

When  the  child  has  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  by  experi- 
ments with  small  numbers,  and  has  learned  it  by  heart,  we  shall  tacitly 
assume  that  it  holds  good  for  all  numbers,  and  shall  proceed  to  apply 
it  to  the  multiplication  of  numbers  above  10.' 

But  first  we  must  practice  the  child  in  multiplying  tens  together. 

1  Before  beginning,  we  remind  the  pupil  that  twice  6  is  the  same  as  six  times  two :  7 
times  4  the  same  as  4  times  7,  and  so  on ;  so  that,  when  two  numbers  are  multiplied 
together,  it  matters  not  which  is  the  multiplier  and  which  the  multiplied. 
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"Suppose  I  have  to  multiply  twice  a  number  by  three  times  the 
same  number.  Twice  4  multiplied  by  three  times  4  is ? "  8  mul- 
tiplied by  12,  i.e.  96.  ''Now  alter  the  order  of  multiplying,  and  mul- 
tiply twice  3  by  4  times  4;  the  result  is ?"     6  multiplied  by  16;  I 

do  not  know  this.  ''  Using  the  rule  just  given,  you  can  divide  16  into 
two  parts,  10  and  6,  and  after  multiplying  them  separately,  you  can 
add  the  results."  6  times  10  is  60,  6  times  6  is  36;  60  and  36  are  96. 
• '  The  same  result  as  before ;  so  that  we  see  that  if  we  have  to  multiply 
twice  a  number  by  three  times  a  number,  it  majies  no  difference  if  we 
first  multiply  two  by  three,  and  then  the  number  by  the  number,  and 
then  multiply  the  two  results. 

"Now  let  10  be  the  number,  and  suppose  I  have  to  multiply  twice 
10  by  4  times  10;  then  the  result  will  be  the  same,  whether  I  multiply 

twice  10  by  4  times  10,  or  twice  4  by ?"     10  times  10.     "That  is 

by ?"     100.     "And  what  is  twice  4  multiplied  by  10  times  10?" 

It  is  8  multiplied  by  100  {i.e.  800). 

' '  In  the  same  way  twice  10  multiplied  by  3  times  10  is  the  same  as 

twice  3  multiplied  by  10  times  10,  i.e. ? "     6  multiplied  by  100,  or 

600.     "Hence  you  see  we  get  a  very  useful  rule." 

Rule  II. — If  you  liwoe  to  multiply  a  number  of  tens  hy  another  number 
of  tens,  we  can  multiply  the  two  numbers  together  as  though  they  were  ones^ 
and  then  put  hundred  after  the  result. 

For  example,  "  3  tens  multiplied  by  4  tens  are  12  hundreds,  or  1200; 
4  tens  multiplied  by  5  tens  give ?"  20  hundreds  {i.e.  2000). 

Required  to  multiply  13  by  24. 

Here,  by  Rule  I,  instead  of  multiplying  13  by  24,  we  may  multiply 
13  first  by  4  and  then  by  20,  and,  if  we  add  the  products,  the  result 
will  be  the  same.  Again,  instead  of  multiplying  13  by  4,  we  may  first 
multiply  3  by  4,  and  then  multiply  10  by  4,  and  the  results  will  be  the 
same. 

We  proceed,  therefore  to  multiply  13  by  4  and  by  20,  and  we  begin 
with  4:  13  multiplied  by  4  is  (by  Rule  I)  the  same  as  8  and  10  multi- 
plied by  4;  3  multiplied  by  4  is  12  {i.e^  2.  units  and  1  ten); 
13      set  down  2  units,  and  "carry"  the  1  ten;  1  ten  multiplied  by 
24      4  is  4  tens,  which,  with  the  1  ten  "carried,"  makes  5  tens. 

"52      Having  multiplied  13  by  4,  we  have  tow  to  multiply  13  by  20 

260       {i.e.  2  tens) ;  13  multiplied  by  2  tens  is  (by  Rule  X)  the  same 

312      as  3  and  10  multiplied  by  2  tens ;  3  multiplied  by  2  tens  is  the 
same  as  2  tens  multiplied  by  3,  or  6  tens;  set  down  0  for  the 
units,  and  6  for  the  tens;  1  ten  multiplied  by  2  tens  is  (by  Rule  H)  2 
hundreds;  set  down  2  hundreds. 

Having  now  multiplied  13  first  by  4  and  then  by  20,  we  add  the 
results,  312 ;  and  this  (by  Rule  I)  is  the  same  as  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing 13  by  24, 

Before  passing  to  any  other  sums,  it  will  be  good  practice  to  multi-  ■ 
ply  in  the  same  way  24  by  13,  and  to  show  that  the  result  is  the  same; 
4 
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.and  to  multiply  24  by  6  and  7,  or  by  8  and  5 ;  or  to  multiply  13  by  12 
and  12,  or  by  10  and  14;  and  to  show  that  in  each  case  the  result  is 
the  same. 

After  all  this  preliminary  training,  the  teacher  may  now  work  the 
Bum  above  written,  briefly  thus;  "4  ones  multiplied  by  3  ones  is  12 
ones ;  set  down  2  ones  and  carry  1  ten ;  4  ones  multiplied  by  1  ten  is  4 
tens ;  set  down  5  tens ;  2  tens  multiplied  by  3  ones  is  6  tens ;  set  down 
6  tens ;  ^  2  tens  multiplied  by  1  ten  is  2  hundreds ;  set  down  2  hun- 
dreds.    Now  add." 

These  and  many  other  sums  should  be  worked  by  the  pupil  aloud, 
the  teacher  setting  down  the  figures  at  the  dictation  of  the  pupil,  who 
must  be  trained  gradually  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  process. 

But  when  the  pupil  is  allowed  for  the  first  time  to  set  down  a  sum 
for  himself,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurry  him,  nor  to  allow 
him  to  begin  a  habit  of  writing  the  figures  out  of  the  exact  vertical 
columns ;  and,  if  possible,  the  sum  should  be  so  simple  that  he  may 
succeed  in  his  first  essay. 

The  teacher  must  use  some  discretion  in  teaching  the  above  reason- 
ing to  children:  1st,  he  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  it  himself; 
2d,  he  must  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  signs  of  bewilderment  in  his 
pupils;  3d,  he  must  give  it  up  soon,  if  he  finds  he  does  not  carry 
them  with  him. 

Yet  even  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  making  his  pupils  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  demonstration,  he  should  Iceep  the  form  of  the  demon- 
stration in  mind  when  worMng  a  sum  aloud  for  them.  For  example, 
after  multiplying  13  by  4,  he  will  say,  "We  have  now  multiplied  13 
by  the  4  ones;  it  remains  to  multiply  13  by  20,  or  2  tens,"  etc.  Thus 
he  will  gradually  instil  into  their  minds  some  apprehension  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  process. 

(iv.)  Division. — The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  explana- 
tion of  division  more  difficult  than  that  of  multiplication  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  and  none  but  very  easy  examples  should  be  given  to  illustrate  it. 
Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  not  very  quick,  it  may  be  better 
to  dispense  altogether  with  the  explanation,  simply  dictating  the 
steps,  and  trusting  partly  to  the  analogy  of  multiplying,  and  partly  to 
the  inherent  proof  contained  in  each  example,  in  the  hope  that  the 
pupil  may  gradually  be  led  to  an  apprehension  of  the  reasons  of  the 
process. 

Before  beginning  the  division  of  large  numbers  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  divide,  accurately  and  rapidly,  small  numbers  in  which  the 
divisor  is  not  exactly  contained,  e.  g.  73  divided  by.  9  is — 8,  and  1 
over. 

Let  the  pupil  divide  12  by  2,  and  note  the  result  (6) ;  then  let  him 
divide  12  into  its  parts  (taking  care  that  the  numbers  are  even)  {a)  10 

-»  The-0  (to  Sicily  thatfiBiands  for  6  tens,  or  60)  had  better  be  inserted  for  some  tiijie. 
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and  3 ;  (5)  8  and  4 ;  (c)  6  and  6 ;  (<f)  4  and  4  and  4 ;  (e)  2  and  6  and  4; 
and  let  him  divide  the  parts  by  2  and  add  the  quotients,  {a)  S»  aind  1 ; 
(b)  4  and  2 ;  (c)  3  and  3 ;  (d)  2  and  2  and  2 ;  (e)  1  and  3  and  3,  Thus 
let  him  discover  that  in  all  these  cases  the  quotient  is  the  same  as 
when  the  whole  number  was  divided,  so  that  he  may  be  led  to : 

Rule. — When  a  number  has  to  be  divided  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  divide  the  whole  or  divide  the  parts  and  add  the  quotients. 

The  pupil  must  now  be  reminded  of  what  he  has  probably  already 
learned  on  a  small  scale,  when  doing  little  sums  that  illustrate  the 
division  of  small  numbers,  viz.,  that  6  apples  divided  by  3  give  2 
apples ;  6  marbles  divided  by  3,  3  marbles ;  6  tens  divided  by  3,  3  tens ; 
6  hundreds  divided  by  3,  3  hundreds;  6  thousands  divided  by  3,  3 
thousands.  '  '**     '"  '' 

Required,  to  divide  435  by  3 : 

3)435        By  our  Rule,  435  divided  by  3  is  the  same  as  400  div^  by 

100  3,  and  30  div"^  by  3,  and  5  div*  by  3 ;  or,  if  we  please,  it  is 

40  the  same  as  300  div*  by  3,  and  120  div^  by  3,  and  15  div^  by 

5  3 ;  or  we  may  divide  435  into  any  other  parts  we  please,  aj^d 

145  divide  them  separately,  adding  the  quotients. 

Begin  with  the  hundreds.  Threes  into  4  hundreds?  Not  exactly 
divisible.  But  3  hundreds  are  divisible  by  3.  "We  will  therefore  take 
away  1  hundred  from  the  hundreds,  so  as  to  leave  3  hundreds,  and 
*'  carry  "  the  1  hundred  (in  the  shape  of  ten  tens)  to  the  3  tens,  making 
up  13  tens.  Threes  into  3  hundred?  1  hundred;  set  down  1  hun- 
dred. 

Threes  into  13  tens?  Not  exactly  divisible.  But  13  tens  are  exactly 
divisible  by  3.  We  will  therefore  take  away  1  ten  from  the  tens,  so  as 
to  leave  12  tens,  and  carry  the  1  ten  (in  the  shape  of  ten  units)  to  the 
5  ones,  making  up  15  ones.  Threes  into  13  tens?  4  tens;  set  down  4 
tens.  '*'     '  ■' 

Threes  into  15  ones?    5  ones;  set  down  5  ones: 

3)4734  More  briefly  we  may  now  dictate  a  sum  of  this  kind  thus: 

1000  threes  into  4  thousand?     1  thousand  and  1  thousand  over; 

500  set  down  1000:  threes  into  17  hundred?  5  hundred  and  3 

70  hundred  over;  set  down  5  hundred;  threes  into  33  tens?    7 

8  tens  and  3  tens  over ;  set  down  7  tens ;  threes  into  34  ones? 

1578  8  ones ;  se't  down  8  ones. 

More  briefly  still,  the  next  step  will  dispense  with  the  rows  of 
naughts,  by  showing  that,  if  we  take  care  to  write  the  thousands  and- 
hundreds  in  the  places  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds,  the  naughts  aie 
unnecessary. 

34.      THE   TRANSITION  TO  FRACTIONS. 

Before  proceeding  to  Fractions,  and  indeed  before  proceeding  to 
Long  Division  (the  explanation  for  which  must  be  taken  upon  trust  by 
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children,  as  it  is  far  too  lengthy  to  be  imparted  without  confusing 
them)  a  good  store  of  easy  problems  should  be  worked  involving  "the 
first  four  rules  "  applied  to  small  numbers  and  to  small  sums  of  money. 

In  the  course  of  these,  they  must  be  taught,  with  care  and  iteration, 
the  different  meanings  of  an  answer  in  division. 

Supposing  12  oranges  are  to  be  equally  divided:  the  question  may 
be  (1)  how  many  oranges  are  to  be  given  to  each  of  4  boys,  and  in 
that  case  I  divide  the  number  of  oranges  (12)  by  the  number  of  boys 
(4),  and  the  answer  (3)  represents  the  number  of  oranges.  But  the 
question  may  be  (2)  how  many  boys  can  be  sharers,  if  each  is  to  receive 
3  oranges,  and  in  that  case  I  divide  the  whole  number  of  oranges  (12) 
by  the  number  of  oranges  in  a  single  share  (3),  and  the  result  (4)  tells 
you  the  number  of  times  3  oranges  are  contained  in  12  oranges;  and 
hence  we  can  infer  how  many  heaps  or  shares  of  3  can  be  made,  and 
how  many  boys  can  share. 

Hence  our  pupils  will  obtain  a  useful  rule,  that : 

When  a  number  of  things  is  divided  hy  a  numder  of  the  same  tilings  (e.g. 
a  number  of  oranges  by  a  number  of  oranges,  of  jDence  by  pence,  of 
boys  by  boys)  the  answer  is  a  number  of  times  ;  hut  when  a  number  of  ons 
Mnd  of  things  is  divided  by  a  number  of  another  Tcind  of  thiiigs  {e.g.  a 
number  of  oranges  by  a  number  of  boys,  a  number  of  soldiers  by  a 
number  of  regiments,  a  number  of  sailors  by  a  number  of  ships)  the 
ansicer  represents  some  number  of  the  first  Tcind  of  things  (oranges,  soldiers, 
sailors). 

At  this  stage  the  Definitions  of  Multiplication  and  of  Division  should 
be  taught  and  committed  to  memory,  as  well  as  the  terms  Multipli- 
cand, Dividend,  Multiplier,  Divisor,  Product,  Quotient,  etc. 

The  Arithmetical  Problems  should  be  varied  in  every  possible  way 
(the  numbers  being  kept  small)  so  as  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the 
different  practical  applications  of  Arithmetic.  For  example,  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  yards  how  many  telegraph  posts  can  be  set  up?  How 
many  revolutions  of  a  wheel  can  take  place?  How  many  sentinels 
must  be  posted?  How  many  desks  can  be  placed?  How  many  boys 
can  stand  with  arms  folded?  How  many  with  arms  outstretched?  All 
these  are  simply  so  many  changes  rung  on  one  simple  method  of  util- 
izing division. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  these  problems,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  memory  while  it  is  strongest,  it  is 
desirable  that  children  should  learn  the  ordinary  Tables  of  ' '  Weights 
and  Measures  "  (rejecting  tliose  which  are  of  no  use)  before  proceeding 
to  fractions. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  useful  to  teach  the  pupil  to  substitute  for 
"added  to,"  diminished  by,"  "multiplied  by,"  "divided  by,"  the 
signs  ,  -f-j  — J  X)  ■^,  care  being  taken  that  these  signs  are,  from  the 
first,  shaped  exactly;  and  in  order  that  the  +  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  X ,  let  the  4-  slope  a  little,  if  anything  to  the  left.  He  may 
also  be  allowed  to  use  the  sign  =  to  denote  "  is  equal  to," 
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At  first  it  well  be  well  that  the  pupil,  though  using  these  signs  for 
convenience  in  writing,  should  orally  interpret  them  by  the  old  terms, 
** added  to,"  "diminished  by,"  etc.,  not  being  introduced  to  the 
terms  plus  and  minus  till  a  lesson  or  two  have  familiarized  Mm  with 
the  written  use  of  these  symbols. 

The  careless  use  of  the  sign  =  must  be  strictly  prohibited.  Some 
boys  use  it  merely  as  a  link  to  connect  together  different  parts  of  a 
problem,  thus:  "If  12  be  multiplied  by  3  and  then  by  4,  and  the 
product  be  divided  by  2,  what  is  the  quotient? "  "  12  X  3  =  36  = 
36  X  4  =  144  =  144  -r  2  =  72  Ans.  Such  slovenly  statements  must 
be  at  once  branded  as  "not  true,"  And  any  pupil  who  thus  abuses 
the  use  of  the  sign  =  must  be  condemned  to  return  to  the  tedious  "  is 
equal  to  "  for  a  week,  at  least. 

35.      I'RACTIONS. 

There  are  many  ingenious  methods  of  showing  children  the  meaning 
and  laws  of  fractions.  Whatever  methods  may  be  adopted,  the 
teacher  will  always  bear  in  mind  the  principle  that  the  pupil  is  to  be 
led  to  the  unknown  from  the  known ;  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he  is 
to  discover  truths  for  himself. 

Break  a  thin  stick  into  three  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  you  can  man- 
age. Each  of  these  fragments,  you  tell  him,  is  a  third  part,  or  a 
"  third  "  of  the  whole.  In  Arithmetic,  when  one  whole  is  thus  divided 
into  equal  parts,  each  part  is  called,  not  a  fragment,  but  a  fraction; 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same,  viz.,  "a  breaking."  How  are  we  to 
express  in  writing  such  a  fragment  or  fraction  in  Arithmetical  writing? 
We  might  write  it  1  -7-  3 ;  but  we  prefer  to  write  it  ^,  which  means  1 
divided  by  3,  or  1  divided  into  three  parts. 

Let  the  child  then  break  a  stick  into  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  parts,  and 
write  down  neatly  the  Arithmetical  signs  by  which  he  must  express 
these  parts,  viz.,  ^,  i  \,  ^,  i,  etc. 

Now  what  does  the  lower  figure  in  each  case  tell  us?  It  tells  us  the 
number  of  equal  parts  into  which  one,  or  unity,  is  divided.*  By  what 
names  shall  we  call  these  equal  parts?  We  will  call  them  a  half,  a 
third  part,  a  fourth  part  (or  quarter),  a  fifth  part,  a  sixth^  etc. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  lower  number  of  a  fraction  always  tells  us  the 
name  of  the  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided.  Therefore,  the  lower 
figure  in  a  fraction  may  be  called  the  Namer. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  the  child  write  down  several  fractions 
for  himself,  e.g.  ■^-^,  ^,  -g^,  and  read  them  aloud;  and  let  him,  after  a 
while,  be  allowed  to  drop  the  word  "  part"  (it  being  explained  to  him 
that  this  is  allowed  for  the  sake  of  brevity),  so  that  he  may  now  speak 
of  "one  twentieth,"  "one  fifty-fifth,"  " one  two-hundred  and  for- 
tieth," etc. 

Let  the  pupil  for  some  time  call  the  lower  figure  of  the  fraction  the 
Namer,  without  being  allowed  to  puzzle  himself  with  the  less  intelligi- 
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ble  term  (which  merely  expresses  the  same  thing  in  a  longer  word) 
Denominator. 

Next  point  out  that,  in  breaking  a  stick  or  anything  else  into  equal 
parts ;  you  may  take  a  number  of  them  together.  For  example,  if  the 
stick  has  been  divided  into  six  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  sixth, 
you  may  take  3,  3,  4,  or  5  of  these  together,  thus  making  two  sixths, 
three  sixths,  four  sixths,  five  sixths,  according  to  the  number  of  parts 
taken  together. 

How  shall  we  write  down  these  fractions,  say,  for  example,  five 
sixths?  Since  we  are  taking  five  sixths  instead  of  one  sixth,  we  must 
write  5  where  we  wrote  1  before,  above  the  line,  to  represent  the  num- 
ber of  the  parts,  | ;  and  similarly  for  the  rest,  |,  |,  |. 

Since  the  upper  figure  represents  the  number  of  the  parts  taken 
together,  it  may  be  called  the  Nurriberer. 

This  name  should  be  allowed  for  some  time  without  permitting  the 
pupil  to  use  the  term  Numerator,  which  merely  expresses  the  same 
thing  in  a  longer  word. 

36.      FRACTIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

Let  the  pupil  take  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  folded  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  having  unfolded  it,  and  then  refolded  it,  let  him  be  told  to 
observe  that  when  it  is  refolded  it  is  folded  into  half  of  the  whole  size. 

Now  let  him  fold  it  a  second  time  into  a  quarter^  then  into  an  eightJi^ 
and  lastly  into  a  sixteenth  of  the  whole  size.  Lastly,  let  him  unfold  it 
to  the  full  size,  and  observe  the  creases  dividing  the  paper  into  halves, 
quarters,  eighth  parts,  sixteenth  parts;  and  let  him  write  down  in 
words  how  many  of  the  smaller  parts  are  contained  by  each  of  the 
larger  parts. 

He  will  find  that  a  half  contains  two  quarters,  or  four  eighths,  or 
eight  sixteenths ;  also  that  a  quarter  contains  two  eighths,  or  four  six- 
teenths; and  that  an  eighth  contains  two  sixteenths. 

Pointing  out  to  him  that  he  may  use  the  term  *'  is  equal  to  "  instead 
of  "contains,"  and  that  he  may  use  the  symbol  =  to  denote  it,  you 
will  now  bid  him  write  down  his  discoveries,  thus : 

Let  him  then  be  asked  to  find  out  frpm  his  note-paper,  and  to  write 
down  how  many  eighths  there  are  in  three  quarters?  How  many  six- 
teenths there  are  in  three  eighths?    How  many  in  five  eighths? 
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Now  with  the  aid  of  a  foot-rule,  measure  off  on  a  stick,  or  (better) 
show  your  pupil  how  to  measure,  a  foot  divided  into  inches  and  half- 
inches.  Carefully  avoid  using  the  terms  '-'-feeV  or  ^'- inches y^''  but  speak 
of  it  as  a  piece  of  wood  divided  into  12  parts,  each  part  again  being 
divided  into  2  smaller  parts,  so  that  the  whole  stick  is  divided  into  24 
parts.  And  bid  him  write  down  how  many  of  the  twelfth  parts  are 
contained  in  half  the  stitk?  How  many  in  a  quarter?  He  will  find 
that : 

h  =  T®2  5  ¥  =  -h- 

How  many  of  the  twenty-fourth  parts  are  contained  in  half  the 
stick?     How  many  in  a  quarter? 

**  Let  us  now  run  over  our  results  again.  We  find  that  ^  ='  ^  -  how 
many  times  is  the  numberer  2  greater  than  the  Numberer  1  ?  "  Twice. 
*'And  how  many  times  the  Namer  4  greater  than  the  Namer  2?" 
Twice.  "Again  |^  =  |.;  how  many  times  is  the  Numberer  4  greater 
than  the  Numberer  1?  "  Four  times.  "  And  how  many  is  the  Namer 
8  greater  than  the  Namer  2?"  Four  times.  "In  the  stick  also  we 
find  that  ^  =  7% ;  how  many  times  is  the  Numberer  6  greater  than  the 
Numberer  1?"  Six  times.  ''And  how  many  times  the  Namer  12 
greater  than  the  Namer  2?  "  Six  times.  "Then  we  find  that,  when- 
ever two  fractions  are  equal,  if  the  second  Numberer'is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  greater  than  the  first  Numberer,  the  second  Namer  is 
also — ?"  The  same  number  of  times  greater  than  the  first  Namer. 
Write  down  this : 

1.  Rule. — Whenever  two  fractions  are  equals  if  the  second  Nuniberer  is  a 
certain  number  of  times  greater  than  the  first  Nuinberer,  the  seco7id  Nam^r 
is  the  same  number  of  times  greater  than  the  first  Namer. 

Then  ask  the  pupil  whether  \  is  increased  when  the  Namer  and 
Numberer  are  both  multiplied  by  2,  by  4,  by  6,  by  8,  by  12.  And  hav- 
ing shown  him,  by  reference  to  the  above  results  which  he  has  written 
down,  that  ^  is  not  altered,  lead  him  to  the — 

2.  Rule. — A  fraction  is  not  altered  when  the  Numberer  and  Namer  are 
multiplied  by  the  same  number. 

Let  us  now  find  out  what  we  have  been  doing  in  multiplying  the 
Numberer  and  the  Namer  by  the  same  number,  and  in  saying  that  the 
fraction  is  not  altered.  "What  does  the  Namer  name?"  The  parts 
into  which  unity  is  divided.  "  Then  in  multiplying  or  increasing  the 
number  of  the  Namer,  I  have  increased  the — ? "  Parts  into  which 
unity  is  divided.  "I  should  not  say  'increased  the  parts,^  hvd.  'in- 
creased the  number  of  parts.  "*  If  the  fraction  is  f,  and  if  I  multiply  the 
Namer  by  2,  I  should  not  say  I  increase  the  part,  a  third,  to  the  part,  a 
sixth;  for  a  sixth  is  smaller  than  a  third;  but  I  should  rather  say  I 
increase  the  number  of  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided  from  3  to  6. 
In  reality  I  diminish  the  parts  (from  a  third  to  a  sixth),  but  I  increase 
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the  numher  of  the  parts  (from  3  to  6).  Here  let  me  stop  to  remind  you 
that,  when  you  speak  of  the  number  of  parts  in  connection  with  the 
Namer,  you  must  always  distinguish  it  from  the  Numberer.  The 
Namer  names  the.  number  of  parts  into  which  Unity  is  divided;  the 
Numberer  tells  you  how  many  of  these  parts  are  taken  together. 

'*  Now  I  resume.  In  multiplying  the  Namer  3,  I  have  been  increas- 
ing a  certain  number  of  times — what?"  The  number  of  parts  into 
which  Unity  is  divided,  "  And  in  multiplying  the  Numberer  by  the 
same  number  of  times — what?"  The  number  of  those  parts  taken 
together.  "  Then  our  rule  tells  us  that,  when  I  increase  the  number 
of  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided,  and  increase  by  the  same  number 
of  times  the  number  of  those  parts  taken  together,  the  fraction 
remains — ?"  The  same.  "Apply  this  rule,  beginning  with  a  half, 
doubling  the  number  of  parts  several  times :  one  half  equals  two  quar- 
ters, equals — ? "  Four  eighths,  equals  eight  sixteenths,  equals  sixteen 
thirty-seconds,  etc. 

Since  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  multiplying  the  Namer  and  Num- 
berer  by  the  same  number,  it  follows  that — 

3.  Kule. — A  fraction  is  not  altered  Iry  dividing  the  Namer  and  Num- 
herer  hy  the  same  number. 

This  may  be  proved  to  the  child  by  showing  (as  above)  that  if  you 
diminish  the  Namer  you  increase  the  size  of  the  parts  of  unity,  and  if 
you  diminish  the  Numberer,  i.e.  the  number  of  those  parts  of  unity, 
the  same  number  of  times,  the  fraction  must  remain  unaltered. 

But  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  and  more  intelligible  to  illustrate 
this  truth  by  examples,  thus:  We  have  seen  that  ^  =  f  =  -|  =  ^s^, 
where  the  Numberer  and  Namer  have  been  multiplied  by  2,  by  4,  by 
8.  Eeversing  these,  we  see  that  -j^  =  |  =  |  =  ^.  Here  the  Numberer 
and  Namer  have  been  divided  by  2,  by  4,  and  by  8,  and  yet  the  frac- 
tion has  remained  unaltered  in  value. 

37.      ADDITION   OF   FKACTIONS.* 

"Add  together  a  halfpenny  and  a  farthing;  what  is  the  result?" 
Three  farthings.  "Exactly;  and  in  order  to  get  this  result,  what  did 
you  do  to  the  halfpenny?  "  I  turned  it  into  farthings.  "  Now  add  a 
half  and  a  quarter;  what  is  the  result?"  Three  quarters.  "And  in 
order  to  get  this  result,  what  did  you  do?"  I  turned  the  half  into 
quarters. 

"Now  when  you  add  pence  and  farthings,  or  pounds  and  shillings, 
or  tons  and  hundredweights,  or,  generally,  a  number  of  things  of  one 
name  or  denomination  to  a  number  of  things  of  another  name  or 
denomination,  you  reduce  them  to  the  same — ?"  Denomination. 
"Exactly;  and  you  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  fractions;  but  as 
the  name  or  denomination  of  a  Fraction  depends  on  its  Namer,  or 

»  By  this  time  the  pupil  should  be  introduced  to  the  terms  Denominator  (for  Namer) 
and  Numerator  (for  Numberer). 
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Denominator,  we  generally  speak  of  reducing  Fractions  so  that  they 
may  have  the  same  Denominator. 

"If,  therefore,  I  wish  to  add  }  to  ^,  what  must  I  do  to  the  ^?" 
Turn  it  into  eighths.  "  What  must  I  do  to  the  ^  in  order  to  turn  it 
into  eighths?  "  Multiply  it  by  4.  "  No,  for  4  times  ^  would  be—?  " 
Two.  ' '  If,  therefore,  you  multiplied  the  fraction  ^  by  4,  you  would 
alter  its  value,  and  not  reduce  it  to  the  same  Denominator  *as  ^ ;  you 
wish  to  leave  its  value  unaltered,  and  yet  to  turn  the  Denominator 
into  8." 

If  the  pupil  cannot,  upon  consideration,  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done, 
you  must  remind  him  of  Rule  3,  that  a  fraction  is  not  altered  hy  multi- 
plying the  Numerator  and  Denominator  Jyy  tlie  same  nurriber.  Then  you 
ask,  ' '  By  what  number  must  I  multiply  the  Denominator  of  ^  in  order 
to  make  the  new  Denominator  8?"  By  4.  "And  by  what  number 
must  I  multiply  the  Numerator  in  order  not  to  alter  the  value  of  the 
fraction? "  By  4.  "  And  what  does  ^  then  become? "  |.  "  And  we 
obtained  this  result  by  multiplying  the  smaller  Denominator  by  such  a 
number  as  to  make  it  equal  to  the  larger  Denominator,  and  by  multi- 
plying the  Numerator  by  the  same  number. " 

After  several  instances  of  this  kind,  in  which  one  fraction  is  added 
to  another  by  reducing  the  former  to  a  fraction  with  the  same  Denomi- 
nator as  the  latter,  we  proceed  to  instances  where  'both  fractions  are 
altered  by  being  reduced  to  fractions-  with  the  same  Denominator, 
* '  Add  a  pound  to  a  florin. "  Twenty-two  shillings.  ' '  In  order  to  get 
this  answer,  what  did  you  do  to  the  pound  and  the  florin  ? "  I  turned 
them  into  shillings.  "  Yes,  in  order  to  add  money  of  different  denomi- 
nations you  turned  them  both  into  money  of  the — ?  "  Same  denomi- 
nation. ' '  And  so,  in  order  to  add  two  fractions  of  different  denomi- 
nations, you  must  often  turn  them  both  into  fractions  with  the  same 
denominator." 

Required,  to  add  together  ^  and  \. 

"Take  your  stick,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  or 
twelfths ;  suppose  I  have  to  add  ^  and  \  of  the  stick.  I  see  that  |  of 
the  stick  contains  a  certain  number  of  these  twelfths.  How  many 
twelfths?  "  4  twelfths.  "  Write  down  in  arithmetical  signs,  that  one 
third  is  equal  to  four  twelfths. "     ^  =  -^. 

"Here  you  have  multiplied  the  Numerator  and  Denominator  of  the 

first  fraction  by  4,  have  you  not?"    Yes.     "Well,  note  that  4  is  the 

Denominator  of  the  second  fraction.     And  now  look  at  the  stick,  and 

tell  me  how  many  twelfths  there  are  in  ^.     Write  down  the  result  in 

,5  arithmetical  signs."  .  ^  =  ^■^. 

* '  Here  you  have  multiplied  the  Numerator  and  Denominator  of  the 
second  fraction  by — ?"  3.  "Yes,  and  note  that  3  is  the  Denomina- 
tor of  the  first  fraction. 

"  Now,  therefore,  knovsdng  that  one  third  is  equal  to  four  twelfths, 
and  that  one  fourth  is  equal  to  three  twelfths,  we  know  that  one 
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fourth  added  to  one  third  is  equal  to — how  many  twelfths? "  Seven 
twelfths.  "  Write  down  this  result  in  arithmetical  signs,  viz.,  that  a 
third  added  to  a  quarter  is  equal  to  four  twelfths  added  to  three 
twelfths,  and  that  this  is  equal  to  seven  twelfths." 

i  +  i  =  ^  +  A  =  A. 

"Now," in  order  to  add  any  two  fractions  in  this  way,  we  want  a 
rule  to  guide  us.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  been  doing.  In  order  to 
alter  the  shapes  of  the  two  fractions  above,  so  that,  without  having 
their  values  altered,  they  should  have  a  Denominator  common  to  hotJi,  we 
multiplied  the  Numerator  and  Denominator  of  the  first  by  4,  which 
was  the  Denominator  of  the  second.  ' '  And  we  multiplied  the  Numera- 
tor and  Denominator  of  the  second  by — ?"  3.  ''Which  is  the — ?" 
Denominator  of  the  first. 

Try  the  same  method  with  ^  and  |.  "  What  does  the  first  become 
when  its  Numerator  and  Denominator  are  multiplied  by  the  Denomina- 
tor of  the  first?"  f.  "Add  the  results."  | +  1  =  f .  "Verify 
these  results  on  the  stick.  Are  they  true?"  Yes.  "Then  now 
repeat  the — 

4.  Rule. — In  order  to  add  two  fractions,  multiply  the  Numerator  and 
Denominator  of  the  first  try  the  Denominator  of  the  second,  and  the 
Numerator  and  Denominator"  of  the  second  Iry  the  Denominator  of  the  first. 
Them  add  the  two  Numerators,  retaining  the  Common  Denxmiinator.^ 

38.      THE   VALUE   OF   A  FRACTION. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  |  of  an  orange?"  That  one  orange  is 
divided  into  4  parts,  and  3  of  these  are  taken  together.  ' '  True ;  but 
I  shall  now  show  you  that  f  has  another  meaning.  Suppose  I  take  3 
oranges  at  once  and  divide  them  among  4  people,  what  will  each 
receive?  You  cannot  at  once  answer.  How  many  quarters  will  there 
be  in  3  oranges? "  12.  "And  twelve  quarters  divided  amongst  4  peo- 
ple give  to  eaeh — ?"  3  quarters.  "Then  you  see  that  |  of  an 
orange  is  the  same  as  3  oranges  divided  by  4."  Yes.  "And,  simi- 
larly, f  of  a  hundred  is  the  same  as  3  hundreds  divided  by  4."  Yes. 
"And  therefore  f  of  a  imit  {i.e.  |)  is  the  same  as  3  units  divided  by  4 
(16.3-^4)?"    Yes. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  this  rule  holds  true  in  other  cases,  viz.,  that 
a  Fraction  is  the  same  as  the  Numerator  divided  by  the  Denominator. 
"According  to  this  rule,  what  would  be  the  value  of  ^?"  12. 
"How  many  quarters  are  there  in  12  things?  "  48.  " Then  is  it  true 
that  ^  =  12?"  Yes.  "Again  f  are—?"  4.  "^  are—?"  4. 
Then  from  all  these  cases  we  see  that — 

1  As  for  the  Rule  of  Least  Common  Multiple,  it  can  be  advantageously  deferred. 
Wlien  the  pupil  has  to  add  three  fractions,  let  him  (at  first)  add  two  together,  and  add 
the  result  to  the  third.  He  will  thus  all  the  more  appreciate  the  rule  of  the  L.  C.  M. 
when  he  reaches  it,  as  shortening  a  lengthy  process. 
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5.  Rule. — The  value  of  a  Fraction  is  the  same  as  that  of  th£  Numerator 
divided  by  the  Denominator. 

Hence  when  we  speak  of  five  sixths  we  mean  either  (1)  that  one 
thing  is  divided  into  6  parts,  five  of  which  are  taken  together,  or  (2) 
that  five  things  are  divided  by  6. 

39.      MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION   OF  FRACTIONS.      • 

(i.)  To  Multiply  a  Fraction  lyy  a  Whole  Nwmber} 

"  What  is  7  times  5  oranges?"  35  oranges.  "  7  times  5  ounces?  " 
35  ounces.  "7  times  5  millions?"  35  millions.  "7  times  5  quarters 
of  an  orange?  35  quarters  of  an  orange.  ''7  times  5  halves?  '  35 
halves.  '•7  times  5  sixths?"  35  sixths.  "Write  down  in  arithmet- 
ical signs  that  7  times  5  sixths  {L  e.  7  multiplied  by  5  sixths)  is  35 
sixths." 

7x|-¥- 

' '  What  is  5  times  7  eighths? "     35  eighths.     < '  Write  this  down." 

5  X  I  =  V- 

"  Hence,  in  order  to  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  number,  what  must  we 
do  to  the  Numerator?"  Multiply  it  by  the  number.  "And  what  to 
the  Denominator?"    Nothing. 

Then  write  down  the — 

6.  Rule. — In  order  to  multijyly  a  Fraction  hy  a  Whole  Nwmber  multiply 
the  Numerator  hy  it,  and  leave  the  Denominator  unchanged. 

(ii.)   To  Divide  a  Fraction  lyy  a  Whole  Nurriher. 

"  Suppose  I  have  three  separate  quarters  of  an  orange,  and  I  wish  to 
give  half  of  my  three  quarters  to  a  companion,  I  can  cut  each  quarter 
into  two  eighths,  can  I  not,  and  keep  three  of  the  eighths,  while  I 
give  him  the  other  three?"  Yes.  "What,  therefore,  is  f  when 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  when  divided  by  2?" 
Three  eighths.  "Write  down  in  arithmetical  signs  that  three  quar- 
ters divided  by  2  is  equal  to  three  eighths." 

"In  the  same  way,  suppose  there  is  a  stick  of  chocolate  twelve 
inches  long,  cut  into  separate  twelfth  parts  (or  inches),  of  which  I 
have  received  five;  and  suppose  I  wish  to  share  my  five  twelfths  (or 
inches)  equally  with  a  companion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  divide  it  by 
2.^  I  can  divide  each  of  my  inches  into  half,  can  I  not,  and  give  him 
five  half  inches,  while  I  retain  five  half  inches  myself?"  Yes.  "In 
other  words,  five  inches,  when  divided  by  2,  is  five  half  inches?" 
Yes.  "  Now  an  inch  is  a  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  what  part  of  a  foot  is 
half  an  inch?    If  you  cannot  tell  at  once,  count  how  many  half-inches 

Here  it  may  be  explained  that  a  number  that  is  not  a  fraction  is  sometimes  called  a 
vjhdle  number,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fraction,  or  broken  number. 
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there  are  on  the  foot  rule."  34.  ''Then  a  half -inch  is  what  part  of  a 
foot?"  A  twenty-fourth.  "Therefore,  in  saying  that  five  inches, 
when  divided  by  2,  are  equal  to  five  half-inches,  we  really  say  that  five 
twelfths  divided  by  2  are  equal  to—? "  Five  twenty-fourths.  "  Write 
down  in  arithmetical  signs  that  five  twelfths  divided  by  2  are  equal  to 

five  twenty-fourths." 

A  -  2  =  i-,. 

"  Now  here  we  have  been  dividing  first  f  by  2,  and  then  ^  by  2. 
Have  we  in  either  case  altered  the  Numerator?"  No.  "Have  we 
altered  the  Denominator?"  Yes.  "What  have  we  done  to  it?" 
Multiplied  it  by  2.  "  But  2  is  the  Whole  Number  by  which  we  are  to 
divide,  is  it  not?"  Yes.  "Then,  in  order  to  divide  a  Fraction  by 
any  Whole  Number,  what  must  you  do?"  Multiply  the  Denominator 
by  the  Whole  Number.     "  Write  that  down." 

7.  Rule.^ — In  order  to  divide  a  Fraction  lyy  a  Whole  Number,  multiply 
the  Denominator  Jyy  it,  and  leave  the  Numerator  unchanged. 

(iii.)  To  multiply  one  Fraction  "by  anoth&r. 

Required  to  Multiply  ||  by  |. 

"  If  I  multiplied  ^  by  3,  the  result  (by  Rule  6)  would  be  \%. 

"  But  this  would  be  too  much;  for  I  have  multiplied  by  3  instead  of 
by  f ,  i.e.  (Rule  5)  3  -r  4.  The  multiplier  has  therefore  been  4  times 
too  great;  what  must  I  do  to  diminish  the  result?"  Divide  by  4. 
" 4nd  f f  -^  4  is  (by  Rule  7)  what? "    ff . 

Hence 

it  X  f  =  H- 

"  How  have  we  obtained  our  new  Numerator? "  By  multiplying  the 
two  old  Numerators  together.  "And  how  the  new  Denominator?" 
By  multiplying  the  two  old  Denominators  together.  "  Then  now  you 
can  write  down  the  following : 

8.  Rule. —  In  order  to  multiply  two  Fractions  together,  multiply  the  two 
Numerators  to  obtain  the  new  Numerator,  and  the  two  Denominators  to 
obtain  the  new  Denominator. 

(iv.)   To  divide  by  a  Fraction. 

"How  many  halves  are  there  in  1?"  2.  "Then  1  divided  by  ^ 
is — :"  2.  "How  many  quarters  are  there  in  1?"  4.  "Then  1 
divided  by  {  is—  ? "  4.  "What  is  1  -r-  f  ?  "  You  cannot  tell  at  once. 
How  many  quarters  are  there  in  1? "  4.  "  Then  1  -f-  f  is  the  same  as 
4  quarters  divided  by  3  quarters,  is  it  not? "  Yes.  "And  this  is  |?  "» 
Yes.     "  Write  down  your  results." 

1-7-^  =  2. 
1  -  i  =  4. 

1  -^  I  =  f . 
Hence  we  obtain  a — 

1  Rules  6  and  7  may  afterwards  be  amplified  by  showing  that  multiplying  the  Denomi- 
nator produces  the  same  result  as  dividing  the  Numerator,  and  that  dividing  the  Niunera- 
tor  produces  the  same  result  as  multiplying  the  Denominator. 

3  Not  4-3  quarters  (see  Rule,  Par.  34),  but  4-3  times,  or  units. 
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« 

9.  Rule.— //i  order*  to  divide  ly  a  Fradim^  invert  tie  Fraction  and 

multiply. 

Another  Method. 

The  following  method  is  not  experimental;  but  it  is  brief,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  applying  to  the  division  of  a  Fraction,  as  well  as  of  a 
Whole  Number,  by  a  Fraction. 

(1)  Required  to  divide  12  by  f. 

If  I  divide  by  3,  instead  of  by  |,  the  answer  would  be  ^ ;  but  as  I 
have  divided  by  a  divisor  4  times  too  large,  the  result  is  4  times  too 
small,  and  must  be  multiplied  by  4 ;  it  is  therefore 

4  X  12 

3 

Here  we  have  inverted  the  Fraction  and  multiplied.     The  pupil  will 

readily  see  that  (by  Rule  5)  .the  result  is  16,  and  can  verify  the  result 

on  a  foot  rule  by  ascertaining  that  there  are  16  three  quarters  of  an 

inch  in  12  inches. 

(2)  Required  to  divide  |  by  ^-. 

Q 

If  f  be  divided  by  5  instead  of  by  f ,  the  result  is  (Rule  7)      . 

3 
i.e.    _ ;  but,  as  the  divisor  is  7  times  too  large,  the  quotient  is  7  times 
20 

too  small,  and  requires  to  be  multiplied  by  7 ;  this  is  or  _. 

From  both  these  instances  we  obtain  the  Rule  given  above. 

40.   THE  MODERN  RULE  OF  THREE,  OR  METHOD  OP  UNITY. 

The  "Rule  of  Three,"  as  it  used  to  be  taught  with  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  "stating,"  affords  little,  if  any,  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
the  reason ;  but  when  it  is  taught  according  to  what  is  called  the 
Method  of  Unity,  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  Fractions,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  mental  exercise. 

Thus,  suppose  the  question  to  be,  "  If  5  apples  cost  2^6?.,  what  will 
21  apples  cost?" 

The  price  of  5  apples  is  2^^.,  or  ^d. 

Therefore  the  price  of  1  apple  is  «  of  -^  or  - — '-- 

Therefore  the  price  of  21  apples  is  21  times  _     '  ^  or     ,  ^  ..  '  or 

1.  In  time,  Imt  not  at  first,  the  pupil  may  substitute  .*.  for  "there- 
fore," =  for  "is,"  and  X  for  "of"  and  for  "times."  He  may  also  be 
allowed,  instead  of  repeating  the  same  words  three  times,  to  indicate 
them  by  "        "        "     . 

1  The  process  of  canceling  factors  common  to  the  Nmnerator  and  Denominator  follows 
atronce  from  Rule  3,  Page  56. 
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2.  But  he  must  never  be  allowed  to  carry  his  desire  for  abbreviation 
so  far  as  to  write  (which  he  will  probably  do  if  not  checked)  "5 
apples  —  2|6Z."or  "5  apples  cost  2^  (omitting  the  d  which  denotes 
pence).' 

3.  Before  beginning  any  sum  of  this  kind,  the  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  give  a  rough  answer  to  the  problem  by  common  sense.  Thus,  in 
the  question  about  the  price  of  31  apples,  he  should  be  asked,  "Will 
the  price  demanded  be  more  or  less  than  ^^d.  ? "  More.  "  How  much 
more?"  As  much  more  as  31  apples  are  more  than  5  apples.  "And 
how  many  times  5  is  31,  roughly? "  Four  times.  "  Then  roughly  the 
new  price  will  be  how  many  times  more  than  3^^,  ? "  About  four 
times.  "And  4  times  '^\d.  amount  to — ?"  \^d.  This  will  enable 
the  pupil  at  once  to  detect  any  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  answer. 

4.  In  spite  of  this  and  other  precautions,  most  children,  after 
"  doing  "  the  Method  of  Unity  for  a  few  days,  will  probably — from 
natural  aversion  to  thinking — fall  into  at  mechanical  way  of  writing 
their  sums. 

When  the  teacher  sees  signs  of  this,  he  should  set  the  pupil  a  sum 
on  the  same  principle,  but  in  a  different  shape,  thus : 

"  If  5  men  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2^  days,  how  long  will  it  take  23 
men?" 

The  average  pupil  will  do  this  sum  very  rapidly,  thus: 

days.       days. 
5    men    do  it  in    3^    or    j. 


1  man 


men  "    " 


days. 

5 

2X5* 

days. 
5  X  33 


3X5 

Ans.  =  \8  =:ii^days. 

It  would  be  a  most  valuable  antidote  to  thoughtlessness  and  to  the 
slight  conceit  that  is  sometimes  bred  by  a  confidence  in  mechanical 
methods,  to  point  out  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this  answer,  and  to 
convince  the  boy  thereby  of  the  utility  (1)  of  the  preliminary  question, 
"Will  the  time  demanded  be  more  or  less  than  the  time  given?" 
(3)  of  the  necessity  of  reasoning^  as  well  as  writing  figures. 

If  the  pupil  had  reasoned  before  he  began  to  write,  he  would  have 
seen  at  once  that  33  men  will  take  less,  not  more,  time  than  5  men  to 

»  The  Author  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  setting  almost  every  week  a  sum 

of  this  kind  in  an  entrance  examination:  If  216  lbs.  of  soap  cost  £5  8«.,  what  will  800  lbs. 

of  soap  cost?    And  a  very  large  number  (a  fourth  or  fifth,  at  least,  of  those  who  have 

attempted  it)  have  stated  it  thus,  omitting  not  only  the  sign  lbs.,  but  also  the  signs  £.  «.: 

216  :  800  ::  5 // 8  :  aj. 

Then,  having  taken  for  granted  that  5  //  8  means  5*.  ScZ.,  they  proceed  to  show  that 
800  lbs.  of  softp  cost  about  £1.  5«.  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  price  of  216  lbs. 
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do  the  same  piece  of  work,  and  might  further  have  seen  that  the 
answer  would  be  about  the  fifth  part  of  2^  days. 

41.      DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

Only  one  or  two  hints  on  this"  subject  will  be  given.  It  presents 
very  little  difficulty,  if  ordinary  fractions  have  been  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, and  if  at  first  the  pupil  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  unex- 
pressed Denominator. 

(1)  The  Rule  for  the  multiplication  of  Decimals  may  be  illustrated 
experimentally  by  small  numbers;  thus:  To  multiply  .2  by  .2.  This  is 
the  same  as  -^^  X  -j\,  or  -^^^  which  is  expressed  by  .04.  Similarly,  .12 
multiplied  by  .12  =  ^ot  X  vi^  =  lim  =  -0144.  In  these  two  in- 
stances we  see  the  general  Rule. 

Multiply  as  in  whole  numbers^  and  point  off  decimal  places  in  the  pro- 
duct equal  to  the  sum  of  the  decimal  places  in  the  multiplier  and  multipli- 
cand, adding  noughts  to  the  left  if  necessary  to  complete  the  number. 

(2)  For  the  Division  of  Decimals  it  is  a  good  rule,  at  all  events  for 
beginners,  to  multiply  the  Divisor  and  Dividend  by  such  a  power  of  10 
as  to  convert  l}oth  into  whole  numbers. 

Thus 

i      .00543  _        543 

103.75  ~  10375000* 

(3)  The  process  of  expressing  a  circulating  Decimal  as  an  ordinary 
Fraction  is  commonly  taught  by  a  mechanical  rule  which  in  no  way 
exercises  the  reasoning  powers.  But  no  rule  at  all  should  be  given. 
The  logical  process  itself  can  be  easily  understood,  and  is  very  little 

•longer  than  the  ordinary  mechanical  one.     It  should  therefore  be  not 
only  understood,  but  regularly  employed  by  the  pupUy  as  follows : 

.  Express  13.34567  as  an  ordinary  fraction. 

The  fraction  may  be  represented  by  F. 

Then  F  =  13.34567567,  etc.,  (1). 

Multiply  both  sides  of  (1)  by  100. 

i^  X  100  =  1334.567567567,  etc.,  (2). 

Multiply  both  sides  of  (2)  by  1,000. 

i^  X  100  X  1000  =  1334567.567567,  etc.,  (3). 

Subtract  the  second  line  from  the  third. 

F  X  (100,000  —  110)  =  1334567  —  1334. 

F  =  1334567  —  1334.  ^ 

99900. 
'     Whence  in  time  the  pupil  may  discover  for  himself  the  general  rule 
that: 

Ths  Numerator  of  the  new  Fraction  is  formed  by  sfubtractin^  the  nmir- 
repeating  pa/rt  of  the  decimal  from  the  whole  decimal,  including  th£  whole 
number,  and  the  Denominator  by  writing  down  as  many  iiines  as  there  are 
repeaters,  and  as  Tnany  naughts  as  there  are  nmi-repeaters. 
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43.   GENERAL  CAUTIONS. 

1.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  (as  they  are  in  many  schools)  to 
have  the  answers  to  their  sums. 

The  possession  of  the  answers  enoourages  them  to  scamper  over  the 
working  of  a  sum  without  thought  about  the  reasonableness  of  the 
method,  knowing  that  ' '  the  answer  will  tell  them "  whether  their 
method  has  been  correct. 

2.  As  to  the  correction  of  errors,  it  is  well  that  error  of  miscalcula- 
tion (as  well  as  method)  should  be  corrected,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
pupil  himself.  A  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  say,  or  fall  into  the 
way  of  thinking,  that  a  sum  "  won't  come  out  right."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  ought  to  be  made  to  believe  that  a  sum  ' '  must  come  out 
right " ;  and  if  a  sum,  right  in  principle,  has  resulted  in  an  erroneous 
answer,  owing  to  some  miscalculation,  the  sum  should  be  returned  to 
him,  that  he  may  work  it  over  again  and  detect  his  error.  "  But  may 
not  a  child  weary  himself  thus  endlessly,  by  repeating  some  error  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen  by  a  temporary  lapse  of  memory,  fancying, 
for  example,  that  8  X  9  =  73,  or  that  28  cwt.  =  1  ton?  A  mistake  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  detected  by  the  child  himself,  though  he  may 
labor  for  twenty-four  hours."  I 

True ;  and,  therefore,  after  a  child  has  made  one  attempt  to  correct 
an  error,  the  teacher  may  come  to  his  assistance  in  one  of  two  ways : 
(1)  either  he  may  tell  the  pupil  to  refresh  his  memory  as  to  "8  times  " 
in  the  Multiplication  Table,  or  to  study  the  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  then  to  try  again ;  or  else,  (2)  the  pupil  may  work  the 
sum  aloud  before  the  teacher,  and  have  his  error  or  errors  pointed  out ; 
but,  in  either  case,  the  teacher  should  not  be  satisfied  till  the  pupil  has 
worked  through  the  whole  sum  by  himself  correctly. 

(3)  Children  should  be  taught  to  be  slow,  and  to  think,  in  the  rea- 
soning part  of  arithmetic,  but  to  be  quick,  and  not  to  think,  in  the 
mechanical  part. 

If  a  child  is  slow  in  calculation,  he  is  likely  to  be  inaccurate ;  for  his 
slowness  increases  the  chance  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
strain  of  attention  for  the  necessary  time  to  finish  the  process  of  calcu- 
lation. 

Working  in  competition  with  others,  working  against  time,  and  con- 
stant repetition  of  Tables,  whenever  an  error  in  any  Table  has  been 
made — these  are  the  best  means  for  securing  rapidity  in  the  mechan- 
ical processes  of  Afithmetic. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AISTD  GRAMMAR. 

43.      A   NATURAL   STYLE. 

In  teaching  children  English  Composition,  the  teacher  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  destroying  the  naturalness  of  their  style.  A  child 
must  not  be  expected  to  use  the  ample  vocabulary  or  flexible  phrase- 
ology of  his  elders ;  and  if  his  rudimentary  attempts  at  composition  are 
corrected  by  the  standard  of  a  mature  composer,  he  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  multiplicity  of  the  corrections,  and  also  to  fall  into  a 
premature  and  affected  employment  of  language  that  has  for  him  but 
little  meaning.  Of  all  dangers,  artificiality  in  composition  is  the  most 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  difficult,  and,  indeed,  hardly  possible,  to  recover 
the  power  of  writing  naturally  when  once  lost ;  and  an  unnatural  style 
is  an  obstacle  to  thinking  clearly,  as  well  as  to  writing  forcibly. 
Therefore : 

Let  children  write,  as  tTiey  apeak  and  as  they  think,  aft&r  the  manner  of 
children. 

But  of  course  we  are  not  to  leave  children  at  a  stand,  to  be  children 
always  in  thought  and  language.  We  must  endeavor  both  to  improve 
their  style  and  to  develop  their  faculty  of  thought,  taking  care  that  the 
former  may  keep  pace  with,  but  not  outrun,  the  latter.  Even  a  child 
can  understand,  besides  grammatical  errors,  (1)  the  mischief  of  ambi- 
guity, (2)  the  utility  of  brevity,  and  (3)  to  some  extent,  the  superiority 
of  pointed,  forcible,  and  picturesque  expressions  over  those  which  are 
flat,  dull,  and  colorless.  Later  on,  he  may  also  be  made  to  understand 
(4)  the  advantages  of  order.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say,  as  a  general 
rule : 

Let  the  teacher  insert  no  correction  of  which  the  pupil  cannot  see  the 


44.      THE   USE   OF   CONVERSATION  FOR   THE   PURPOSE   OF   COMPOSI- 
TION. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  improve  a  child's  power  of  writing, 
and  yet  to  encourage  him  to  write  as  he  speaks,  we  must  not  allow 
him  to  speak  in  a  slovenly  way. 

Care  will  be  required  here,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  pass  over  so 
many  inexact  or  uncouth  expressions  as  to  confirm  the  child  in  bad 
habits  of  expression,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  correct  him  so 
constantly,  especially  before  strangers,  as  to  make  the  very  act  of 
speaking  a  burden  to  him.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  con- 
versation, as  in  everything  else,  the  child  will  imitate  those  around 
him,  and  will  be  fluent  or  hesitating,  exact  or  inexact,  weak  or  forci- 
ble, very  much  after  the  pattern  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 
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45.      THE   USB   OP  LETTERS  IN   COMPOSITION. 

The  best  exercises  for  young  children  are  letters ;  because  in  letters 
they  may  most  easily  acquire  the  art  of  writing  naturally,  that  is,  the 
art  of  writing  as  one  would  speak. 

If  possible,  the  letters  should  be  hona  Jlde,  i.e.,  letters  written  to 
some  one  who  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  interested  in  reading 
them.  They  may  be  corrected  by  pointing  out,  (1)  how  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns have  been  unnecessarily  repeated ;  (2)  how  facts  have  been  inex- 
actly or  ambiguously  expressed ;  (3)  how  incidents,  or  features  in  inci- 
dents likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  intended  reader,  have  been  omitted 
by  the  child.  Corrections  of  the  kinds  (1)  and  (2)  will  increase  ease, 
neatness,  and  exactness ;  corrections  of  the  kind  (3)  will  increase  pic- 
turesqueness  of  style. 

Without  any  direct  praise  of  the  style,  the  teacher  may  sometimes 
apply  a  useful  stimulus  by  finding  occasion  to  say  of  a  better  letter 
than  usual,  "  I  think will  be  interested  in  reading  this  letter." 

"  In  correcting  letters,"  says  Preceptor,  "  the  teacher  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  differences  of  thought  and  differences  of  expres- 
sion, and  must  very  seldom  correct  the  former.  For  example,  a 
brother  and  sister  having  seen  a  hare  in  the  field,  may  describe  the 
sight  in  two  totally  different  manners.  I  remember  that  a  boy  of  a 
statistical  and  matter-of-fact  turn  of  mind,  actually  described  such  a 

sight  thus :  '  Yesterday,  while  we  were  driving  along  the  road  to ^ 

a  hare  started  in  a  field  about  twenty  yards  to  the  right  of  us,  and  ran 
some  sixty  yards  in  a  northwest  direction,  after  which,  it  turned  into  a 
wood  on  the  left,  and  disappeared.'  But  his  sister,  seeing  precisely 
the  same  thing,  might  describe  it  thus :  *  As  we  were  out  on  a  drive, 
we  saw  such  a  pretty  brown  hare,  quite  close  to  us ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
saw  us,  it  rushed  away  over  the  grass,  and  hid  itself  in  a  thick 
wood.'" 

Here  our  teacher  will  probably  agree  with  Preceptor  that  it  would 
be  equally  unwise  to  try  to  make  the  boy's  style  more  picturesque, 
and  the  girl's  more  statistical.  Each  must  write  what  is  in  his  own 
mind.  All  that  the  teacher  can  do  with  advantage  will  be  to 
make  an  occasional  comment  on  the  boy's  style,  to  the  effect  that 

" will  not  be  much  interested  in  this  letter;"  or,  on  the  girl's,  that 

*' will  not  be  able  to  understand  from  this  letter  when,  or  where, 

this  or  that  took  place,  or  how  it  happened." 

46.      THE   USE   OF   TALES   IN   COMPOSITION.  ^ 

Letters  cannot  be  regularly  used  as  exercises ;  for  it  cannot  regularly 
happen  that  a  child  will  have  matter  for  a  letter;  and  more  harm  than 
good  will  be  done  by  compelling  him  to  write  letters  when  he  really 
has  nothing  to  say. 

Another  method  of  teaching  English  Composition  is  to  tell  children 
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interesting  stories,  and  (some  time  afterwards)  to  require  them  to  set 
down  one  of  these  stories  in  writing. 

"History,"  writes  Preceptor,  "unless  treated  from  its  romantic  and 
picturesque  side,  is  by  no  means  adapted  for  these  exercises.  Until  a 
child  is  old  enough  to  understand  the  relative  importance  of  historical 
events — a  narrative  of  wars,  rebellions,  intrigues,  treaties,  and  negotia- 
tions is  mostly  unintelligible,  and  entirely  dull.  Biography  is  not 
much  better  for  very  young  children.  In  the  life  of  a  great  statesman 
or  general,  neither  the  obstacles  to  success,  nor  the  successes,  nor  the 
failures  are  upon  the  level  of  a  child's  experience  and  understanding, 
and  the  following  brief  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ' — which  was  actu- 
ally sent  up  to  me — represents,  without  exaggeration,  the  marvellous 
instinct  with  which  the  boyish  mind  relieves  itself  of  indigestible 
encumbrances,  and  selects  those  few  attractive  incidents  which  it  can 
r'etain  without  injury  :  *  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  a  great  man.  He  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  a  ring  and  a  box  on 
the  ear.     He  was  executed  in  that  reign.'" 

For  older  children,  some  of  the  stories  of  ancient  history  (such  as 
the  death  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae)  can  be  made  intelligible  and 
attractive ;  but,  for  the  younger,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  employ 
fiction,  and  the  ordinary  fairy  tales  will  be  found  the  best  and  sim- 
plest. If  the  teacher  can  tell  stories  of  his  own,  and  if  his  own  stories 
interest  children  more  than  the  far  better  tales  which  he  remembers 
from  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen,  the  inferior  are,  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  superior.  In  any  case,  spoken  stories  are  much  better  than  sto- 
ries read  from  a  book. 

The  favorite  stories  should  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  child 
is  asked  to  write  them  down.  Thus,  besides  stimulating  his  imagina- 
tion, you  will  have  insensibly  enlarged  his  vocabulary  and  his  store  of 
idioms ;  and  if  you  do  not  too  much  ' '  speak  down  to  "  the  child,  he 
will  gradually  shake  off  the  first  stiffness  of  a  child's  style,  and  acquire 
flexibility  and  variety. 

Teaching  by  stories  has  two  great  advantages  over  teaching  by  let- 
ters. First,  you  can  criticise  the  boy's  narrative,  when  dull  and  tedi- 
ous, by  reminding  him  that  he  has  left  out  this  or  that  point  of  inter- 
est ;  secondly,  you  can  criticise  faults  of  arrangement  by  pointing  out 
how  the  disarrangement  confused  the  story.  This  cannot  be  done  so 
well  with  a  letter,  which  the  pupil  may  naturally  regard  as  a  narrative 
of  his  own,  which  he  tells  as  it  occurred  to  him;  but  the  story  is 
yours,  and  the  pupil  more  readily  acquiesces  in  your  right  to  dictate 
how  it  should  be  told,  and  appreciate  the  superiority  of  your  version 
over  his.  , 

47.      TYPICAL    SENTENCES. 

At  this  stage  the  pupil  may  now,  without  danger  of  corrupting  or,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  word,  artificializing  his  style,  be  taught  the  use  of  a 
few  forms  of  sentences. 
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He  ought  to  have  begun,  before  this  time,  to  leam  English  Gram- 
mar; but,  whether  he  has  begun  or  not,  he  can  be  drilled  in  the  use  of 
conjunctions  and  participles  by  turning  two  sentences  into  a  tliird, 
thus: 

(1)  ''Dinner  was  now  ready.     (2)  We  all  sat  down." 

(3)  "As  dinner  was  now  ready,  we  all  sat  down." 

Or,  again,  having  given  the  child  two  short  and  simple  sentences, 
such  as,  "  John  laughed.  Thomas  cried, "  you  may  drill  him  in  the 
exercise  of  combining  these  two  sentences,  by  means  of  some  "  joining 
word,"  thereby  producing  many  different  senses,  thus:  "John  laughed 
because,  since,  as,  while,  when,  though,  Thomas  cried." 

You  may  then  show  the  pupil  how,  without  altering  the  sense,  these 
"  joining  words "  may  be  put  first  in  the  sentence :  "If,  because,  since, 
as,  while,  when,  though,  Thoinas  cried,  John  laughed." 

The  following  exercise  may  be  useful  as  a  pattern,  with  the  aid  of 
which  it  will  be  easy  for  the  teacher  to  construct  others  of  the  same 
kind :  • 

"Once  the  weather  was  very  dry.  A  thirsty  crow  searched  every- 
where for  water.  She  could  not  find  a  drop.  She  was  croaking  for 
sorrow.  She  spied  a  jug.  Down  she  flew  at  once.  She  eagerly 
pushed  in  her  bill.  It  was  of  no  use.  There  was  plenty  of  water  in 
the  jug.  She  could  not  reach  it.  The  neck  of  the  vessel  was  so  narrow. 
She  had  tried  in  vain  for  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  water.  She 
attempted  to  tip  the  jug  over.  It  was  too  heavy  for  her.  She  could* 
not  stir  it.  She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair.  A  new 
thought  struck  her.  Said  she,  '  I  will  drop  some  stones  in  the  jug. 
The  water  will  rise  higher.  In  time  it  will  rise  up  to  my  bill.'  She 
was  nearly  fainting  with  thirst.  She  bravely  set  to  work.  Each  stone 
fell.  The  water  rose.  Half  an  hour  had  passed.  The  clever  crow 
■had  drunk  every  drop  in  the  jug."  ^ 

48.      ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

If  rightly  taught,  this  subject  may  be  made  (even  for  young  chil- 
dren of  six  or  seven)  a  most  interesting  and  rational  study;  but,  as 
generally  taught,  it  is  the  most  mechanical,  the  most  meaningless,  and 
the  most  stupefying  of  all  studies. 

The  reason  for  this  deplorable  failure  is  that  the  subject  is  over- 

1  "It  is  probable,"  writes  Preceptor  (but  the  Author  has  no  experience  to  warrant  more 
than  a  conjecture),  "that  much  more  may  be  done  than  is  usually  supposed  possible,  to 
improve  the  style  of  older  students,  by  the  use  of  typical  sentences.  Take,  as  an  exam- 
,ple,  Deuham"s  description  of  the  Thames: 

'  Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full,' 
on  which  many  changes  might  be  agreeably  rung.    '  Learned  without  pedantry,  and 
witty  without  malice;  though  brief  he  was  never  obscure,  and  though  forcible  never 
coarse.'    'Though  generous  yet  just,  though  rapid  yet  never  rash,  he  was  firm  without 
obstinacy,  and  discreet  without  a  trace  of  fear.' " 
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loaded  with  superfluous  technicalities  and  confused  mis-statements 
borrowed  from  Latin  grammar.  For  example,  in  such  a  sentence  as 
'^  The  tall  tree  is  in  the  field,"  a  child  is  even  now  occasionally  taught 
to  ''parse"  the  word  "tree"  as  "a  common  noun,  neuter  gender^  third 
person.'''' 

Now  as  there  are  no  inflections  of  gender  at  all  in  English  adjec- 
tives, it  is  impossible,  from  the  structure  of  a  modern  English  sen- 
tence, to  tell  whether  "tree"  is  neuter  (as  in  Greek),  or  feminine  (as 
in  Latin),  or  masculine  (as  in  French).  All  that  can  be  said  with 
truth  {in  English)  is,  that  the  word  "tree "  represents  an  object  that  is 
inanimate,  which  some  people  irrationally  call  ' '  neuter. " 

Is  this  worth  saying?  Is  it  worth  while  compelling  a  boy,  every 
time  he  parses  a  "  Noun,"  to  write  down  that  it  represents  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object.  Why  may  he  not,  with  equal  advantage,  write 
down  that  it  represents  a  fluid  or  solid  substance? 

Again,  the  epithet  "common,"  in  "Common  Noun,"  is  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  Noun  is  not  a  proper  name  denoting  a  single  object, 
like  "Thomas";  nor  does  it  denote  something  of  an  abstract  nature, 
like  "walking,"  "blindness,"  but  it  is  a  name  "common"  to  the 
whole  class  of  trees.  But  of  what  possible  advantage  is  it  to  overload 
a  child's  memory  (we  cannot  say  his  mind)  with  distinctions  so  subtle 
as  these? 

Lastly,  why  should  the  pupil  be  taught  to  repeat  that  "  tree,"  in  the 
above  sentence,  is  "in  the  Third  Person"?  This  merely  means  that 
the  verb  "is,''  agreeing  with  the  Subject  or  Nominative  "tree,"  is  in 
the  "Third  Person";  and  (seeing  t\i2it  every  Noun  may  be  said  to  be 
"in  the  Third  Person"  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  Verb)  why  not  be 
content  to  confine  this  statement  to  the  Verb,  instead  of  extending  it 
to  the  Noun?  If  the  pupil  is  told  that  the  Verb  has  different  forms, 
according  as  its  subject  is  the  First,  Second,  or  Third  Person,  and 
that  every  Noun  subject  requires  the  Verb  to  be  "in  the  Third  Person," 
that  is  intelligible ;  but  to  force  a  boy  to  write  down,  after  every 
Noun,  that  it  is  "  in  the  Third  Person  "  is  a  cruel  waste  of  time  for  a 
dull  boy,  and  an  impudent  attempt  to  impose  upon  a  quick  boy.  Nat- 
urally, the  vast  majority  of  boys,  the  dull  and  ordinary,  not  being  able 
to  apprehend  the  slightest  reason  for  all  these  reiterated  technicalities, 
give  up  the  subject  as  unintelligible,  and,  trusting  entirely  to  memory, 
dispense  altogether  with  the  understanding. 

The  consequence  is  that  while  many  children  who  have  learned 
English  Grammar  for  several  months  or  years  can  repeat  with  great 
promptness  long,  diflScult,  and  sometimes  erroneous  and  inadequate 
definitions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  are  fluent  in  such  valuable 
pieces  of  grammatical  information  as  that  "cow  "is  the  feminine  of 
"bull,"  and  "ram"  the  masculine  of  "sheep,"  they  are  very  often 
unable  to  tell  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  the  easiest  sentence  with  any 
degree  of   certainty  or  accuracy.     In  no  other  subject   are  children 
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SO  frequently  in  the  habit  of  answering  wildly,  and  in  a  tone  of  inter- 
rogation, displaying  that  promptness  to  substitute  new  answers  for  the 
old  answers,  which  is  an  invariable  proof  of  total  ignorance. 

Discontent  with  the  results  of  the  parsing  system  has  led  many  to 
substitute  for  it  "Analysis  of  Sentences."  But  even  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  has  been  unnecessarily  complicated  and  confused  by  a 
want  of  common  sense  and  of  constant  reference  to  first  principles. 
For  example,  one  of  the  most  popular  treatises  on  Analysis  confuses 
together  (or  till  recently  confused)  the  two  quite  distinct  uses  of  the 
Relative  Pronoun  in  the  two  sentences,  (1)  "  The  man  that  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  music  gains  much  pleasure,"  and  (2)  "The  concert  had 
great  attractions  for  my  brother,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  music." 

In  (1)  the  words,  "that  is  passionately  fond  of  music"  are  equiva- 
lent to  an  Adjective,  viz.,  "music-loving";  in  (2)  the  words  "  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,"  are  equivalent  to  "  for  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  music, "  and  constitute  a  new  sentence  conveying  the  reason  for  a 
previous  statement.  But,  in  the  Treatise  just  mentioned,  one  uniform 
rule  having  been  inechanically  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  Relative 
Pronoun  in  analysis,  this  manifest  distinction  was  ignored ;  and  certified 
masters  of  considerable  standing  and  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
were  taught,  and  taught  others,  to  perpetuate  this  indiscriminating 
error,  and  to  say  that  in  both  cases  "  the  Relative  Pronoun  introduces 
an  Attribute." 

The  remedy  seems  to  be  in  teaching  English  Grammar  and  Analysis, 
1st,  and  most  important  of  all,  not  to  teach  anything  that  tlie  teacher  does 
not  himself  understand  and  perceive  to  "be  true;  2d,  not  to  teach  anything 
that  does  not  develop  the  mind  of  the  pupil  or  facilitate  the  compre- 
hension of  language;  3d,  to  avoid  technicalities  as  far  as  possible, 
and,  where  they  are  necessary,  to  use  such  terms  as  explain  them- 
selves ;  4th,  although  it  may  be  necessary  in  a  written  Grammar^  which 
aims  at  completeness,  to  deal  with  a  great  number  of  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions and  to  use  a  good  many  technical  terms,  the  teacher  will  do 
well  to  pass  over  some,  or  altogether  omit  them,  in  order  to  dwell 
more  on  others  which  are  of  greater  importance. 

One  of  the  best  mental  exercises  in  Grammar  for  young  children  is 
the  "Parsing,"  or  distinguishing  the  Parts  of  Speech.  Mechanically 
taught,  this  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  but  if  children  can  be 
taught  to  classify  words  rationally, .  as  they  would  classify  leaves,  or 
stones,  or  figures,  the  hrocess  combines  something  of  the  interest  of 
botany  with  something  of  the  interest  of  logic.  The  following  are  the 
principles  on  which  a  child  should  be  taught  how  to  tell  the  Parts  of 
Speech : 

1.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  by  experiment,  i.e.,  experimenting 
with  words. 

2.  As  the  specimens  with  which  a  boy  is  taught  botany  must  be 
such  as  he  himself  can  see,  handle,  and  dissect,  so  the  words  with 
which  a  boy  is  to  be  taught  grammar  must  be  such  as  he  himself  can 
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use  with  ease  and  accuracy,  because  he  thoroughly  comprehends  their 
meaning. 

3.  Starting  from  his  own  words  the  pupil  must  be  led  to  answer  the 
question,  what  his  words  do,  or  what  they  tell  him.  For  example,  in 
**  Thomas  runs,"  "runs  "tells  you  what  Thomas  does,  Thomas  tells 
you  the  name  of  the  person  who  runs;  or,  again,  in  ''  the  black  dog* 
runs  quickly,"  "black "  tells  you  what  kind  of  a  dog  it  is;  "  quickly  " 
tells  you  how  he  runs. 

4.  Having  made  separate  columns  for  these  different  classes  of 
words,  the  boy  may  collect  specimens  (extracted  from  sentences  of  his 
own)  of  the  words  that  tell  him  (1)  the  names  of  persons  and  things; 
(2)  the  hinds  of  things ;  (3)  what  any  thing  does;  and  (4)  Tww,  wJien,  or 
where  anything  is  done. 

5.  After  this,  you  may  teach  the  pupil  (by  experiments)  how  incon- 
venient it  sometimes  is  to  repeat  a  name,  or  noun,  every  time  we  want 
to  speak  of  a  person  or  thing ;  and  thus  you  may  lead  him  to  see  the 
use  of  "  he,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  other  (5)  words  that  stand  for  nouns.  (6) 
By  showing  him  how  to  join  two  sentences  by  the  insertion  of  a  word 
between  them,  you  lead  him  to  classify  "  words  that  join  .sentences," 
which  for  a  time  he  may  be  allowed  to  call  Joiners. 

6.  The  ordinary  definition  of  a  Preposition,  which  introduces  the 
word  "relation,"  is  totally  unfit  for  children.  But  you  may  point  out 
how,  in  answer  to  the  question  where?  whither?  or  whence? — i.e.,  in 
answer  to  questions  about  place — we  find  ourselves  unable  sometimes  to 
reply  in  one  word,  and  are  obliged  to  use  two  or  three  words,  as  "m 
the  room,"  "to  the  room,"  ^'■from  the  room."  Words  thus  placed 
'before  names  are  called  Prepositions  {i.e.,  ^^ placed  'before'''').  When  a 
list  has  been  made  of  them  by  experiment,  they  may  be  committed  to 
memory. 

7.  Not  till  the  child  is  familiar  with  the  classification  of  the  func- 
tions of  words,  i.e.,  readily  able  to  tell  you  what  words  do,  should  he  be 
introduced  to  the  names  of  the  classes  of  words  based  upon  this  classi- 
fication. 

8.  Some  teachers  wrongly  suppose  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  this  system  (which  may  be  called  the  inferential)  and  the  ordi- 
nary system  (which  may  be  called  explanatory);  and  they  fancy 
that  equally  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  pupil 
to  start  with  the  definitions  of  the  terms  Verb,  Adverb,  etc.,  provided 
that,  after  he  has  assigned  any  word  to  its  class,  he  is  compelled  to  tell 
you  why  the  word  is  a  Verb,  Adverb,  or  whatever  else. 

But  a  little  experience  and  the  laws  of  human  nature  should  prevent 
us  from  confusing  two  systems  radically  distinct. 

9.  When  a  boy  has  once  said  that  a  word  is  a  verb,  he  will  easily 
find  a  reason  for  it  somehow.  Our  object  is  to  keep  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  free  from  prejudice;  but  having  committed  himself  to  a  theory, 
he  is  no  longer  impartial.     And  the  duller  sort  of  boys  are  so  fond  of 
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such  technicalities  as  may  seem  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  naturally  flee  to  the  technical  term  Jirst,  and 
put  off  thinking  about  the  reason  till  aft.erwards,  that  is  to  say,  for- 
ever. 

.  Let  none,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  system  of  givirig  reasons  for 
Parts  of  Speech  is  the  same  as  that  of  inferring  tJie  Farts  of  Speech  from 
the  functions  of  the  word  in  the  sentence. 

A  thorough  drill  in  "stating  functions"  should  be  practiced  before 
the  names  of  any  Parts  of  Speech  are  communicated  to  the  pupil. 

10.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  often  wasted  and  hand-writing  spoiled 
by  doing  too  many  grammatical  exercises  on  paper,  especially  where 
grammatical  abbreviations  are  not  allowed.  Answers  that  can  be 
given  orally  in  a  very  short  time  occupy  much  space,  and  involve 
much  weary  and  unprofitable  repetition. 

The  written  exercises  should  therefore  be  few,  in  comparison  with 
the  oral ;  and  before  a  written  exercise  is  allowed,  the  teacher  should 
write  out  several  model  exercises,  showing  how  to  arrange  the 
answers,  how  to  economize  space,  and  how  to  save  needless  repeti- 
tions. * 

11.  In  Elementary  Grammar,  although  the  book  may  call  attention 
to  anomalies  early,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  logical  order,  the 
teacher  should  omit  them  at  first,  recurring  to  them  afterwards.  For 
example,  in  introducing  the  pupil  to  Adjectives,  the  teacher  should  at 
first  speak  only  of  the  class  of  words  that  tell  us  the  Mud  of  tiling. 
Afterwards  he  may  mention  other  Adjectives,  such  as  Numeral,  Demon- 
strative, etc. 

12.  In  order  to  impress  upon  the  pupil  that  the  Part  of  Speech 
always  depends  upon  the  Function  of  the  word,  i.e.,  upon  what  the' 
word  does,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  him  by  instances  that  the  same 
word  may  often  belong  to  different  Parts  of  Speech  in  different  sen- 
tences., In  illustration  of  this  rule,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
parse  sentences  containing  "  before  "  and  "after,"  used  now  as  Prepo- 
sitions, now  as  Adverbs,  now  as  Conjunctions. 

13.  In  the  higher  Grammar,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
sentences  containing  Kelative  Pronouns.  In  such  a  sentence  as  "The 
cat  that  killed  my  canary  was  black  and  white,"  a  boy  will  naturally 
think  the  verb  "killed"  more  important  than  the  verb  "was";  and 
so  undoubtedly  it  is,  so  far  as  the  canary  and  its  owner  are  concerned. 
Hence,  when  the  boy  applies  the  familiar  rule,  "  To  find  the  Subject 
of  a  Verb,  ask  the  question.  Who?  or  Wliat?  before  the  Verb,"  he  will 
naturally  say.  What  killed  my  canary?  The  cat.  Therefore  "cat"  is 
the  subject  of  "killed." 

To  guard  him  against  this  error  (which  is  extremely  common)  he 
must  be  warned  that : 

Rule. —  Whenever  there  is  a  Relative  Pronoun  in  a  sentence^  two  verba 
ihould  l)e  parsed  oefore  the  Subject  of  either  is  written  down. 
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He  will  then  ask  not  only,  "Who  killed?"  but  al'»o,  ''What  was 
black  and  white i "  The  cat.  Therefore  ''cat"  is  the  subject  of 
"  was."  Hence  he  will  be  led  to  rectify  his  error,  and  to  see  that  the 
subject  of  "killed"  is  the  Relative  Pronoun  "that." 

The  omission  of  the  Relative  must  also  be  noted  on  such  sentence^ 
as,  "  Where  is  the  book  I  lent  you?  " 

14.  The  distinctions  between  the  Participle  and  the  Verbal  Noun 
should  be  carefully  taught  (1)  "  Walking  on  the  ice,  I  fell,"  and  (2)  "I 
like  walking.''^ 

15.  The  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  Infinitives,  e.g.  (1) 
"I  like  to  walk;  "  (2)  "  I  have  come  to  Switzerland  to  walk;  "  (3)  "  The 
physician  advised  me  to  walk;  "  "  The  general  ordered  him  to  te  put  to 
death;  "  "  She  taught  me  to  sing.''^ 

16.  One  negative  caution  may  be  given.  In  teaching  Grammar,  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  teacher's  object  to  enable  the  pupil  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  to  understand  it. 

To  speak  English,  he  will  best  learn  by  speaking  and  reading  it,  not 
by  committing  to  memory  lists  of  irregular  words,  mostly  of  foreign 
origin,  such  as  "  cherub,"  "  cherubim,"  "  appendix,"  "  appendices," 
"  locus,"  "  loci,"  etc. 

Such  words  as  these,  boys  will  either  never  use,  or  they  will  learn  to 
use  them  by  hearing  others  use  them ;  and  those  who  use  them  intelli- 
gently (by  whom  alone  they  should  be  used)  for  the  most  part  use 
them  correctly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  confusion  of  the  parts  of  the  two  verbs,  lie 
and  lay,  is  very  common  in  some  classes  of  boys ;  and  the  misuse  of 
the  Past  Indicative  and  the  Passive  Participle  of  sing,  drink,  etc.,  is 
not  much  less  common.^  Attention  to  real  existing  grammatical 
errors  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  misplaced. 

17.  As  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  the  best  and  most  obvious  kind 
is  that  which  shows  how  every  sentence  that  is  complete  in  itself  can 
(however  complicated)  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  parts :  (1)  a  Verb ; 
(2)  a  Subject,  with  an  adjective  or  adjectives;  (3)  one  or  more 
Adverbs ;  (4)  an  Object,  with  one  or  more  adjectives.     Thus : 

TheJm-ses  Subject. 

that  had  been  caught  by  our  soldiers  Adjective. 

being  (i.e.,  since  they  were)  unable  to  find  pasture,  Adverb  (Cause).' 

were  slain.  Verb. 

^  ,  ,  ( Adverb  (of  Cause  or 

by  orders  of  the  general,  j        circumstance). 

in  order  to  supply  food  to  the  starving  citizens:  Adverb  (of  Purpose).' 

*"  1  "In  a  certain  part  of  England,"  writes  Preceptor,  "not  far  from  the  center  of  the 
national  life,  it  is  very  common,  at  public  dinners,  to  hear  a  speaker  thank  the  gtiests  for 
having  so  very  cordially  drank  his  health;  and,  in  the  same  region,  not  only  hens,  but 
boys,  and  even  men,  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  upon  the  grass." 

a  As  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  an  Adverbial  phrase  represents  circum* 
stance,  cause,  instrumentality,  agency,  or  purpose,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  let  the 
pupil  omit  distinctions  of  Adverbs. 
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49.    THE   IRREGULAKITIES    OF   ENGLISH   IDIDM. 

(For  advanced  pupils.) 

Into  this  subject  the  pupil  would  not  enter  until  he  had  reached  at 
least  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year ;  and  some  may  think  that  for  those 
intending  to  learn  Latin  or  Greek  attention  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
English  Language  may  be  unnecessary. 

But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  a  pupil's  native  language  far  . 
exceeds  others  in  the  mental  training  it  affords  through  the  elucida- 
tion of  idiomatic  difficulties.  Every  irregularity  arises  by  deviation 
from  some  regularity.  Haviqg  at  command  the  regular  construction 
from  wjiich  the  deviation  has  arisen,  a  native  possesses  some  at  least  of 
the  data  for  detennining  the  causes  of  the  irregularity.  In  Latin  and 
Greek  a  boy  may  be  unable  to  analyze  an  irregular  idiom  for  want  of 
this  knowledge ;  in  English,  for  an  English  boy,  this  obstacle  will,  at 
all  events,  be  absent. 

The  following  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  analyze  idiomatic  difficulties.  Ascertain  the  regularity  from 
which  the  irregularity  is  derived,  whether  it  be : 

(1)  Desire  of  brevity. 

(2)  Confusion  of  two  constructions. 

(3)  Desire  to  avoid  harshness  of  sound  or  construction. 

(1)  "He  loved  her  as  his  own  daughter,"  *'. 6.,  "as  (he  would  have 
loved)  his  own  daughter"  (Brevity). 

(2)  "All  of  us  remonstrated."  This  is  illogical.  You  can  say 
"  some,  many,  none,  few,  ten,  one,  of,  i.  e. ,  out  of  or  from  us,  remon- 
strated," but  you  cannot  logically  say  "  all  of  us " ;  you  ought  to  say 
"  all  we,"  as  in  the  Bible,  "  all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray." 

But  the  much  more  common  idiom  with  "  of,"  as  in  "  one,  two,  three, 
four,  etc.,  of  us  "  has  been  confused  with  "  all  -i^^,"  and  the  result  of  the 
confusion  is  "  all  of  us. " 

"  Confusion  "  is  the  most  common  cause  of  irregularities  of  construc- 
tion in  the  English  Language,  as  in  many  others,  and  it  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  common  tendency  to  confuse  together  any  names  or 
titles  that  have  any  similarity.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  Dictiona- 
ries, one  by  "Liddell  and  Scott,"  the  other  by  "  Lewis  and  Short ";  if 
a  boy  speaks,  by  a  slip,  of  "  Liddell  and  Short,"  or  "  Lewis  and  Scott," 
it  is  an  error  of  confusion;  and  how  very  common  such  errors  are  we 
all  know.  But  it  is  this  same  confusion  applied  to  syntax  which  has 
produced  most  of  the  irregularities  of  language. 

(3)  "  It  is  you  that  say  so." 

Here  the  regular  construction  would  be  "It  that  says  so  is  you."* 
But  first  the  desire  (iii.)  to  avoid  the  harsh  emphasis  laid  on  "it" 
causes  a  transposition  "  it  is  you  that  says  so." 

Secondly,  this   sentence  is  (ii.)  confused  with  the  straightforward 

1  Compare  "  Thou  art  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab." 
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statement,  "  you  say  so,"  and  the  result  is  the  irregular  idiom,  *'It  is 
you  that  say  so." 

With  these  two  keys  of  Syntax,  viz.,  ''Brevity  "  and  ''  Confusion," 
occasionally  adding  the  use  of  the  key  "Euphony,"  a  student  may 
open  a  multitude  of  idiomatic  mysteries,  in  English  as  well  as  in  other 
languages. 

50.      MEMORY. 

The  memory  in  some  children  appears  to  be  much  stronger  than  that 
of  men,  in  others,  it  seems  weaker,  and  a  few  seem  to  have  scarcely 
any  power  of  learning  anything  by  heart. 

The  words  "appears"  and  "seems"  are  used  deliberately,  because 
in  many  cases  what  appears  to  be  a  naturally  defective  memory  is 
really  a  fair  memory  spoiled  by  defective  training,  and  capable  (if 
taken  in  hand  not  too  late)  of  regaining  some  of  its  original  power. 

1.  Memory  may  be  cultivated  by  training  a  child  from  the  first  to  do 
one  thing  at  a  time,  or,  in  other  words,  by  cultivating  in  him  the  habit 
of  Attention  (see  §  4). 

3.  A  memory  may  also  be  strengthened  by  cultivating^ the  faculties 
of  Imagination  and  Association,  so  that  the  child  may  readily  call  up 
images  of  the  things  which  he  hears  described,  and  afterwards  may 
recall  thoughts  hj  associating  t\\eni  with  these  mental  pictures.  For 
example,  if  a  child  is  taught  to  associate  the  youth  of  Francis  Bacon 
wath  the  apt  reply  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
inquiry  about  his  age,  that  striking  association  will  readily  enable  the 
pupil  to  remember  the  date  of  Bacon's  birth. 

3.  A  serviceable  memory  will  obviously  be  strengthened  by  judgicfient 
and  the  faculty  of  selection,  which  will  enable  the  child,  when  reading 
or  hearing  about  any  facts  that  may  be  described  as  "  central,"  to 
eliminate  many  details  of  little  importance  and  to  select  those  circum- 
stances which  are  essential  or  important,  clustering  them  round  their 
appropriate  centres. 

4.  Every  one  knows  that  memory  is  strengthened  by  repetition. 

5.  Memory  is  probably  ngt  much  affected  by  the  will  in  any  direct 
way.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  can  remember  the  parts  of  a 
Greek  or  Latin  verb  by  greatly  desiring  to  remember  them.  All  that 
the  will  can  do  seems  to  be  of  a  preliminary  and  negative  nature.  A 
boy,  while  learning  his  Greek  verb,  can  will  not  to  listen  to  the  jokes 
of  his  companions,  or  to  an  organ-grinder  in  the  street ;  and  in  some 
boys  the  will  is  entirely,  in  others  only  partially,  able  so  to  exclude 
distractions  as  to  let  him  concentrate  all  his  attention  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  rest  must  be  done  by  the  process  of  repetition.  Attention 
and  repetition  enable  him  so  to  associate  the  forms  of  the  verb  together 
that  one  calls  up  the  other,  and  in  the  end  amo  readily  suggests  twenty 
or  thirty  other  forms ;  so  that  indirectly  the  will  helps  the  Memory,  by 
fostering  and  protecting  it. 

But  in  a  direct  way  the  will  appears  to  do  nothing  for  the  Memory; 
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and  the  boy  who — instead  of  thinking  about  the  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities of  am-o,-as,-at,-amus,-atis,-ant, — is  simitlj  willing  to  learn 
his  Latin  Verb,  in  order  that  he  may  escape  punishment  or  gain 
reward,  is  really  taking  his  thoughts  off  that  which  should  be  the 
object  of  them,  defeating  himself,  and  harming,  not  helping,  Memory. 
For  this  reason,  teachers  must  not  always  treat  children  that  cannot 
remember  as  though  they  did  not  "wish  to  remember."  Any  child, 
even  the  laziest,  would  wish  to  remember  rather  than  to  forget  and  be 
punished.  The  fault  lies  very  often  not  in  the  will,  but  in  the  inter- 
est. 

The  truth  is  that  we  remember  best  by  no  means  those  things  which 
we  desire  to  remember,  but  those  things  which  (1)  present  themselves 
to  us  from  the  first  in  the  most  interesting  or  incisive  form,  or  (2)  are 
impressed  by  constant  repetition. 

As  for  the  power  of  repetition,  one  illustration  is  sufficient.  No  one 
finds  any  difficulty  in  repeating  the  Alphabet  forwards,  while  very  few 
could  repeat  it  backwards.  Logically,  one  order  should  be  as  easy  aa 
the  other ;  but,  in  practice,  one  order  is  so  common  and  the  other  so 
rare,  that  the  former  seems  to  come  to  us  by  second  nature,  while  the 
latter  always  implies  an  effort. 

But  few  teachers  understand  the  importance  of-  *Hhe  first  impres- 
sion "  in  matters  of  Memory.  A  word  that  takes  the  ear  and  is  clearly 
pronounced,  such  as  "  Mesopotamia "  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  remembered  than  shorter  and  less  euphonious  words,  inarticu- 
lately uttered. 

"Above  all  things,"  writes  Preceptor,  "avoid  blurred  impressions. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  (a  man  of  singularly  wide  and  retentive  memorj^) 
heard  a  person's  name  for  the  first  time,  he  would  always  repeat  it, 
and  generally  spell  it  over  to  himself.  If  people  of  less  powerful 
memories  adopted  the  same  habit,  they  would  probably  find  it  more 
easy  to  remember  names.  But  it  is  often  too  late  to  do  this  when  you 
have  once  formed  a  blurred  impression.  You  hear  a  person,  say,  of 
the  name  of  Robson  called  'Mr.  RobsonJ  or  '  Mr.  Robinson,*you  are 
not  certain  which,  and  you  do  not  at  once  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
which;  unless  some  striking  inconvenience  forces  you  to  remember 
that  it  is  '  Robson,'  and  not '  Robinson,'  you  may  go  on  for  years  occa- 
sionally meeting  the  man,  and  not  unfrequently  talking  about  him, 
and  yet  always  in  doubt  between  the  two  names." 

The  following  suggestions  may  therefore  be  useful  for  helping  chil- 
dren in  performing  memory -tasks. 

.  (1)  Let  the  child  learn  them  when  he  is  at  his  freshest,  and  not  too 
tired  to  be  interested  and  receptive. 

(2)  Before  the  task  is  learned,  go  through  it  with  him,  reading  it 
incisively,  and  explaining  difficulties. 

(3)  Divide  it  into  parts;  and,  if  possible,  point  out  a  connection 
between  the  parts. 
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Even  when  no  connection  can  be  established,  the  division  into  parts 
is  a  most  important  preparation  for  a  memory-lesson.  How  hopelessly 
the  child  looks  up  at  the  stars,  thinking  that  no  one  can  ever  master 
their  relative  positions !  Yet  let  the  child  begin  with  Charles's  Wain, 
and  then  draw  lines  from  this  to  the  Pole  Star  and  to  others,  and  he 
will  find  that,  by  dividing  the  stars  into  "  constellations,"  he  speedily 
acquires  a  knowledge  which  he  would  have  thought  impossible.  The 
same  rule  holds  for  the  memory  of  other  things  (§  6).  As  the 
teacher's  motto  is  "Divide  and  teach,"  so  should  the  pupil's  be, 
"Divide  and  remember." 

(4)  Let  there  be  sometimes  an  interval  of  a  night  between  the 
teacher's  explanation  and  the  pupil's  learning,  so  that  there  may  be 
time  for  "unconscious  cerebration," — a  power  which  all  teachers  must 
recognize. 

(5)  In  some  children,  what  may  be  called  the  sound-memory  is  most 
powerful,  in  others,  the  sight-memory.  It  is  well  to  utilize  both.  To 
be  compelled  to  learn  a  memory  lesson  in  a  schoolroom  where  silence  is 
enjoined  is  a  severe  restriction  for  children  in  whom  the  sound- 
memory  is  strong. 

6.  In  learning  rules  for  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  give 
children  intelligible  reasons,  there  seems  no  reason  why  recourse 
should  not  be  allowed  to  artificial  associations,  such  as  rhyming  verses. 
For  lists  of  exceptional  genders,  such  a  help  appears  quite  justifiable. 
The  rational  faculty,  having  no  province  here,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  its  sovereignty  weakened  by  the  appeal  to  mere  memory. 

7.  But  in  learning  dates  it  is  probably  best  to  trust  mainly  to  the 
reason.  The  verses  or  other  means  sometimes  adopted  for  impressing 
dates  on  the  memory  have  these  disadvantages:  1st,  that  they  are  gen- 
erally either  long  or  else  arbitrary;  2d,  that  they  take  up  so  much 
attention  as  to  indispose  the  boy  for  appealing  to  his  Reason. 

Again,  the  artificial  system  is  not  progressive.  For  if  a  boy  relies  on 
Memoria  Technica,  he  requires  separate  artificial  helps  for  every  date  in 
the  history  of  every  nation ;  but  if  he  learns  by  heart  a  few  important 
dates,  and  gradually  clusters  round  these,  as  centers,  a  knowledge  of 
groups  of  less  important  incidents,  he  will  gradually  form  a  kind  of 
star-map  of  chronology,  which  will  be  of  some  value  to  him  as  a  men- 
'  tal  training,  besides  the  utility  of  the  information.  Should  the  Memo- 
ria Technica  unfortunately  vanish  from  the  brain,  every  vestige  of 
information  vanishes  with  it;  but,  even  though  he  may  forget  the  pre-. 
else  date,  the  boy  who  has  appealed  to  his  reason  may  remember  that 
Mohammed,  for  example,  began  to  gain  followers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh  century,  that  the  Saracens  invaded  Spain  early  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  that  Charlemagne,  who  drove  back  the  tide 
of  invasion  successfully,  was  crowned  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century. 

But  the  use  of  Reason  ought  not  to  prevent  the  careful  learning  by 
heart  of  some  of  the  more  important  dates,  and  these  ought  to  be 
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repeated  over  and  over  again  till  they  are  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
memory. 

8.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question.  What  should  be  learned  by 
hoart?  the  answer  will  be:  Learn  {a)  things  that  cannot  be  recalled  by 
the  reason,  e.g.^  lists  of  genders,  tables  of  weights  and  measures;  (h) 
things  that  need  to  be  recalled  more  quickly  than  the  reason  will  recall 
them ;  (c)  things  that  could  not  readily  be  recalled  in  so  exact  or  so  fit 
a  shape  by  the  reason  as  by  the  memory,  e.g.  Euclid's  Axioms,  the 
verses  of  poets,  etc' 

In  other  matters,  the  appeal  should  be  made  not  to  the  Memory,  but 
to  the  Reason ;  and  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  not  in  the  words  of 
the  book,  but — so  far  as  he  can  with  accuracy  and  fitness — in  his  own 
words. 

9.  A  memory-lesson,  if  learned  at  all,  should  be  thoroughly  learned. 
After  two  or  three  lessons,  the  whole  should  be  revised ;  and  constant 
revision  should  be  practiced  till  the  pupil  is  quite  familiar  with  it. 

10.  In  order  that  a  child  may  remember,  he  should  have  intervals 
for  reflection.  The  brain  is  bewildered  and  wearied  if  it  is  hustled 
from  one  subject  to  other  subjects  for  many  hours  together,  all  novel, 
and  all  requiring  sustained  attention.  Play  gives  rest  from  work,  but 
not  time  for  reflection.  For  this  reason,  in  day-schools,  a  daily  walk 
to  and  from  school  is  of  great  value  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
memory. 

51.      REPETITION   OF   POETRY. 

The  repetition  of  poetry  is  important  because,  besides  strengthening 
the  memory,  it  enriches  the  vocabulary,  enlarges  the  imagination,  and 
improves  the  sense  of  rhythm. 

1.  Choice  of  passages. — In  selecting  a  passage  to  be  learned,  the 
teacher  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  poetry,  but  the 
fhotight,  that  for  the  most  part  creates  difllculties  for  children.  We 
must  not  fancy  that  long  words  in  poetry  repel  boys  that  can  read  flu- 
ently. Poetry,  by  its  very  nature,  is  averse  to  lengthy,  technical,  and 
abstract  terms,  such  as  create  difficulties  in  prose.  But  the  subjedr 
matter  of  poetry  is  very  often  altogether  above  the  heads  of  children, 
though  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  In  Memoriam  is 
written  mainly  in  monosyllables ;  yet  there  is  in  it  little  which  a  child' 
could  thoroughly  understand;  and  for  a  young  boy,  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  ' '  loss  of  friends, "  and  wholly  unable  (so  Nature  has 
decreed  it)  to  realize  the  meaning  of  death,  it  is  impossible  really  to 
understand  (and  not  desirable  that  he  should  be  forced  to  appear  to 
understand)  even  the  following  simple  stanza : 

"  This  truth  came  home  with  bier  and  pall, 
I  felt  it  when  I  sorrowed  most, 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

>  See  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  p.  135. 
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But  give  a  boy  a  piece  of  description,  narrative,  or  stirring  incident, 
and  you  will  find  that  long  words  will  create  little  difficulty.  Such 
passages  may  be  found  in  the  well-known  Original  Poems,  Ths  Arwimt 
Mariner,  Howitt's  Birds  and  Flowers,  Macauley's  Lays,  and  Scott's 
Poems ;  but  a  careful  selection  might  also  extract  some  passages,  intel- 
ligible even  for  the  very  young,  from  Milton's  description  of  the  Crea- 
tion, Shakespeare's  Julius  Cmar  (and  perhaps  the  Gariolanus),  the 
story  of  Orlando  rescuing  Oliver  in  As  You  LiJce  It,  some  of  the 
Choruses  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  description  of  the  hunting  of  the 
hare  {Poor  Wat)  in  the  Vmus  and  Adonis,  to  which  might  be  added 
the  larger  part  of  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  I  lay  the  more  stress 
on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  because  early  familiarity  with  them,  next 
to  the  Bible,  has  more  power  than  the  study  of  any  other  author  to 
develop  a  sense  of  rhythm. 

2.  Preparation. — Having  selected  your  passage,  you  must  then  read 
it  to  the  pupil  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  him.  Explain  difficulties, 
ask  and  answer  questions ;  and  (if  there  is  leisure  for  it)  draw  out  from 
the  pupil,  by  a  series  of  questions,  a  narrative  containing  the  substance 
of  the  passage  to  be  repeated. 

In  doing  this,  be  careful  to  dwell  on  the  * '  joints  "  or  transitions  of 
the  narrative,  always  connecting  each  new  part  with  the  part  before, 
so  that  the  w^hole  chain  may  be  in  the  pupil's  mind  in  such  a  way  that 
each  link  may  suggest  the  next.  Never  let  the  child  try  to  keep  in 
his  mind  three  links  together.     Two  at  a  time  are  enough. 

By  voice,  action,  and  suggestion,  try  to  call  up  before  the  child  pic- 
tures corresponding  to  the  language. 

3.  T?ie  First'  Repetition  Lesson. — It  is  very  important  that  a  child 
should  be  taught  at  the  very  beginning  to  assume,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  can  repeat  poetry ;  and  consequently  the  teacher  must 
spare  no  pains  to  make  the  first  lesson  a  success.  The  effects  of  fail- 
ure here  are  so  disastrous  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  set  down  in  full 
the  somewhat  quaint  and  lengthy  description  given  by  Preceptor  of  a 
First  Repetition  Lesson. 

* '  I  assume, "  he  says,  * '  that  the  child  may  have  picked  up  a  few 
nursery  rhymes,  but  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  a  continuous  passage : 
and  we  are  now  to  begin.  I  select  a  piece  of  Jane  Taylor's,  called 
'The  Pond,'  describing  how  a  disobedient  chicken,  attempting  to 
swim  in  spite  of  her  mother's  commands,  was  drowned.  After  reading 
it  over,  I  reject  the  second  and  third  stanzas  for  the  present,  because 
the  author  speaks  in  her  own  person,  and  breaks  the  simple  course  of 
events;  I  also  reject  the  last,  because  it  contains  no  incident,  and  a 
moral  expressed  in  language  somewhat  too  elderly  for  my  young  pupil 
of  five  or  six. 

*'  Having  mastered  the  first  stanza  so  that  I  am  quite  sure  lean  repeat 
it  myself,  I  turn  the  conversation,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  on  ponds; 
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and  putting  my  saucer  before  the  child,  I  say,  '  I  remember  a  pretty 
tale  about  a  pond ;  it  begins  like  this : 

" '  There  was  a  round  pond,  and'a  pretty  pond  too,' 
Here  I  draw  my  finger  once  or  twice  round  the  saucer: 

"  '  About  it  white  daisies  and  violets  grew,' 

Here  I  call  up  the  salt-cellar  to  represent  the  '  daisies,'  and  anything 
else  to  represent  the  '  violets ' : 

" '  And  dark  weeping-willows,  that  sto^  to  the  ground, 
Dipped  in  their  long  branches,  and  shaded  it  round.' 

Here  I  slope  two  spoons  or  forks  over  the  saucer,  and  bend  them  over 

to  represent  the  'willows.' 

"  H  the  child  is  sufliciently  interested,  I  repeat  this  pantomine ;  and 
there,  for  that  day,  the  matter  ends.  Next  day  the  same  is  repeated, 
and  either  then  or  afterwards,  when  I  feel  sure  the  child  has  grasped 
the  lines,  I  say,  'Now,  you  do  it,'  and  I  put  the  'pond,'  the  'violets,' 
and  the  'willow,'  i.e.,  the  saucer,  salt-cellar,  and  spoons,  ready  for 
him  to  manipulate. 

"If  this  stanza  is  correctly  repeated  (as  it  was  by  my  youngster)  the 
battle  is  won.  What  follows  is  an  easy  task.  After  the  lines  have 
been  several  times  repeated,  and  are  quite  mastered,  I  let  drop  the 
remark  that  the  story  goes  on  to  describe  how  a  disobedient  chicken 
came  to  this  pond  and  watched  the  ducklings  swimming  in  it : 

"  How  the  Chicken  comes  and  watches  the  Ducklings  swimming  in  the  Pond. 

•"One  day  a  young  chicken,  that  lived  thereabout,  *  . 

Stood  watching  to  see  the  ducks  pop  in  and  out. 
Now  splashing  above,  and  now  divir^g  below. 
She  thought  of  all  things  she  should  like  to  do  so.' 

The  first  two  stanzas  must  now  be  several  times  repeated,  together  with 
their  titles.  First,  let  us  have  '  The  Pond, '  now,  '  How  the  chicken  comes 
and  watches  the  ducklings  swim  in  the  Pond.'  We  can  then  intro- 
duce a  third  title,  thus :  '  After  the  chicken  watches  the  ducklings, 
the  story  tells  us  how  the  chicken  determined  to  try  to  swim  ' ;  and  the 
second  and  third  stanzas  must  be  repeated  together,  the  third  being  as 

follows : 

**  How  the  Chicken  determined  to  swim. 

**  'So  the  poor  silly  chick  was  determined  to  try; 
She  thought  'twas  as  easy  to  swim  as  to  fly; 
Though  her  mother  had  told  her  she  must  not  go  near. 
She  foolishly  thought  there  was  nothing  to  fear.' 

We  continue,  'After  the  chicken  had  determined  to  disobey  her 
mother,'  the  story  goes  on  to  tell: 

"What  the  Chicken  said  in  excuse  for  her  disobedience. 
*'  • "  My  feet,  wings,  and  feathers,  for  aught  I  can  see, 
As  good  as  the  ducks'  are  for  swimming,"  said  she; 
"  Though  my  beak  is  pointed,  and  their  beaks  are  round, 
Is  that  any  reason  that  I  shall  be  drowned?  " ' 

A  revision  may  now  be  desirable,  and  when  the  above  four  stanzas 
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have  been  revised,  we  shall  omit  the  next  stanza,  which  prolongs  the 
chicken's  excuse,  and  continue,  '  After  the  chicken  had  excused  her- 
self, '  the  story  goes  on  to  tell : 

^'■Hcnv  the  ignorant  creature  fiew  into  the  water. 
*' '  So  in  this  poor  ignorant  animal  flew, 

But  soon  found  her  motlier's  cautions  were  true; 

She  splashed  and  she  dashed,  and  she  turned  herself  round, 

And  heartily  wished  herself  safe  on  the  ground,' 

The  last  stanza  is  introduced  by  saying  that  '  After  the  chicken  had 
flown  into  the  pond,'  the  story  tells  us : 

'  *  Row  she  was  drowned. 
"  '  But  now  't\\'as  too  late  to  begin  to  repent; 
The  harder  she  struggled  the  deeper  she  went; 
And  when  every  efEort  she  vainly  had  tried, 
She  slowly  sank  down  to  the  bottom  and  died.' 

We  shall  now  revise  the  last  three  stanzas,  the  Excuse,  the  Leap  into 
the  Pond,  and  the  Drowning.  Finally,  we  shall  practice  the  child  in 
repeating  a  rapid  summary  of  the  whole  poem,  viz.,  the  Pond,  Watch- 
ing the  Ducklings,  the  Determination,  the  Excuse,  the  Leap,  the 
Drowning." 

Much  of  this  detail  will  seem  to  many  grotesque  or  superfluous ;  but 
we  have  given  it  in  full,  partly  because  we  understand  that  it  contains 
the  record  of  a  lesson  which  has  actually  proved  successful,  partly 
because  many  parents  or  tutors  may  be  desirous  of  trying  this  same 
exercise  themselves  as  a  first  lesson  in  continuous  repetition,  and  partly 
because  Preceptor's  experience  is  certainly  based  on,  and  clearly  exem- 
plifies, two  important  principles  of  memory:  first,  division;  second, 
what  may  be  called  the  linking  system.  First,  the  poem  was  divided 
by  the  teacher  into  sections;  secondly,  each  section  was  linked  with 
the  one  following  it. 

The  professional  teachers  of  systems  of  Memoria  Technica  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  "link-system";  and  a  string  of  nearly  a  hundred 
names  (but  carefully  selected  by  the  Professor  with  a  view  to  the  natu- 
ral association  between  each  pair)  can  sometimes  be  repeated  by  boys 
who,  after  once  hearing  it,  observe  the  precept  "never  to  think  of 
more  than  two  at  a  time."  But  the  applicability  of  this  system  to 
verse-repetition  is  not  so  clearly  recognized,  and  requires  to  be 
enforced. 

For  young  children  we  need  poems,  or  (better)  songs,  of  a  livelier 
kind  than  the  Pond,  but  rather  longer,  and  perhaps  with  a  little  more 
purpose,  than  the  ordinary  nursery  rhymes.  The  songs  of  Froebel  are 
too  German  for  our  children,  both  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  allusions ; 
but  they  are  on  the  right  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
at  present  nothing  that  can  quite  fill  their  place.  Such  poems  should 
be  accompanied  by  action,  and  if  sung  and  acted  by  a  large  number  of 
children  together,  they  ought  to  be  most  usefully  stimulative  for  dull 
children  in  whom  the  power  of  Association  is  naturally  weak. 
6 
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Cautions. — Two  cautions  are  needed  in  the  exercise  of  young  memory. 

1.  The  teacher  must  not  expect  that  the  child's  memory  will  always 
retain  its  original  strength.  As  the  judgment  strengthens,  the  memory 
weakens ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  phenomenal  memories  (such  as 
are  recorded  in  "calculating  boys"),  but  also  of  ordinary  boys  and 
girls. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  the  teacher  must  be  quick  to  discern  it,  and 
make  allowance  for  it.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  a  good  deal  of 
ground  while  the  memory  is  young  and  strong,  and  as  soon  as  the 
child  has  attained  to  the  understanding  of  passages  worth  permanently 
remembering,  to  practice  him  in  constant  revision  of  old  lessons.  A 
good  deal  will  inevitably  slip  away ;  but  much  that  is  of  lasting  value 
will  thus  remain. 

2.  Possibly  copious  repetition  may  be  found,  in  some  children, 
incompatible  with  good  repetition;  where,  by  "goodness,"  is  meant, 
not  accuracy,  but  excellence  of  elocution.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  many  passages  worth  permanently  remembering,  with 
which  a  child  can  so  identify  himself  as  to  repeat  them  naturally  and 
forcibly.  A  ' '  permanent "  passage  of  poeti-y  will  contain  thoughts  fit 
for  men;  and  a  boy,  finding  them  unfitted  for  him,  naturally  repeats 
them  as  though  they  were  not  his,  and  falls  into  a  monotone,  or,  at  all 
events,  fails  in  giving  the  words  their  due  modulation.  For  boys, 
therefore,  a  permanent  passage  is  generally  most  easily  selected  from 
serious  poetry,  where  no  great  height  or  depth  of  passion  is  touched, 
and  where  an  even  modulation  is  not  out  of  place,  as  in  Milton's  Crea- 
tion, or  the  104th  Psalm  in  prose,  or  the  107th. 

A  good  deal  could  be  done  (it  is  true)  for  elocution  if  you  could 
secure  that  the  child  should  never  hear  bad  reading  or  elocution. 
Still,  with  some  children,  anything  like  acting  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility ;  they  shrink  from  it  with  a  dislike  which,  being  often  associated 
with  a  just  reserve,  strength  of  character,  and  self-respect,  deserves 
itself  to  be  respected.  Therefore,  while  requiring  clearness  and 
encouraging  spirit,  a  teacher  ought  not  to  expect  all  children  to  show 
much  elocutionary  execution.  But  distinctness,  at  all  events,  may  be 
enforced ;  and  for  this  reason  the  pupil,  when  reciting,  ought  to  stand 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  teacher. 

52.       FRENCH. 

1.  French  should  be  begun  between  the  age  of  six  and  seven,  and, 
in  any  case,  before  Latin ;  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  French,  because 
French  can  be  better  taught  at  home  than  at  school ;  but  partly,  also, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Latin,  because,  by  beginning  with  French,  a 
spoken  language,  the  pupil  acquires  a  sense  of  the  utility  of  linguistic 
study  generally,  and  is  more  Ukely  to  approach  Latin,  not  as  being  a 
mere  collection  of  Vocabularies,  Declensions,  and  Conjugations,  but  as 
a  language,  if  not  to  be  spoken,  at  least  to  be  read  and  used. 
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2.  The  first  lessons  in  French  should  be  oral.  If  a  child  begins 
with  book-lessons,  he  is  almost  sure  to  trust  for  his  pronunciation  more 
to  the  book  than  to  the  teacher,  and  so  he  begins  at  once  to  pronounce 
badly.  But  if  he  learns  his  first  French  words  only  from  his  teacher^ s 
lips,  he  cannot  (at  least  as  the  result  of  reading)  pronounce  the  x  in 
**deux,"  or  the  s  in  '' nous "  before  a  consonant,  or  leave  them  out 
before  a  vowel,  for  he  does  not  know  that  the  x  and  the  s  are  there. 
For  some  time  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  Keason. 
Phrases,  not  separate  words,  should  be  taught,  and  no  explanation 
should  be  given  of  grammatical  structure.  In  the  course  of  these  sen- 
tences, the  pupil  must  be  told  that  among  intimate  friends  in  France 
"thou"  is  used  instead  of  "  you,"  so  that  the  teacher  may  freely  intro- 
duce the  forms  of  Verbs  in  the  second  person  singular. 

3.  These  early  phrases  and  short  sentences  should  be  such  as  to 
require  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  more  common  forms  of  the  verbs 
''avoir  "and  "etre";  and  when  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  a  great 
number  of  these,  he  may  be  called  on  to  construct  out  of  his  store  the 
Present  Tense  of  "  avoir."  Then  for  the  first  time  he  may  be  told  to 
write  down  these  forms,  and  to  note  how  greatly  the  pronunciation,  to 
which  he  is  now  accustomed,  differs  from  that  which  would  appear  to 
be  pronunciation  to  an  English  boy  reading  French  words  without 
guidance ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  some  rules  of  pronunciation  may 
be  given  to  him. 

4.  The  pronunciation  of  the  French  u  and  of  some  of  the  nasal 
sounds  will  always  present  difficulties  to  English  boys;  but  more 
might  be  done  than  is  done  at  present  to  prevent  boys  from  introduc- 
ing English  accent  into  French. 

''I  remember,"  says  Preceptor,  "being  told,  as  a  child,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  read  French  correctly  till  I  could  repeat  "  le  malade 
imaginaire  "  without  laying  the  slightest  accent  on  any  syllable,  as 
though  it  were  '  le-ma-lad-im-ag-in-aire ' ;  and  for  practical  purposes 
this  precept  is  very  useful,  as  an  antidote  against  the  ordinary  prontm- 
ciation,  'le  mallard,  or  marlard  imaginaire.'" 

But  when  teachers  try  to  put  this  rule  in  practice — say  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  Fable  of  La  Fontaine — they  will  find  it  not  so  easy  as  it 
seems.  For  whereas  Englishmen  use  much  accent,  but  little  modula- 
tion, Frenchmen  compensate  for  their  almost  complete  absence  of 
accent  by  an  abundant  modulation,  which  would  sound  to  English 
boys  "sing-songy"  and  absurd.  It  follows  that  when  English  boys 
read  La  Fontaine  without  accent  and  without  modulation,  the  effect  is 
flat  in  the  extreme ;  and  teachers  who  may  succeed  in  repressing  Eng- 
lish accent  will  mostly  fail  in  inculcating,  or  never  try  to  inculcate, 
French  modulation. 

However,  what  cannot  be  done  in  a  class,  where  boys  are  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  "making  themselves  ridiculous "  before  their  school-fel- 
lows, may  be  done  much  more  easily  with  two  or  three  private  pupils; 
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and  one  reason  for  tlie  early  commencement  of  French  is  that  a  founda- 
tion of  good  pronunciation  can  be  much  more  easily  laid  at  home  than 
at  school. 

5.  The  French  names  of  Past  Tenses  given  in  most  text-books  are 
inconsistent  with  the  terminology  which  the  pupils  will  afterwards 
learn  in  Latin  and  English.  In  English  the  pupil  is  told  that  "I  have 
spoken"  is  the  Complete  Present  (or  Perfect),  and  that  "I  spoke"  is 
the  Indefinite  or  Simple  Past;  but  in  French  "  j'ai  parlg"  is  called  the 
"Preterite  Indefinite,"  and  "je  parlai"  the  "Preterite  Definite." 

If  the  names  of  the  French  Tenses  are  retained,  it  seems  best  to 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  them ;  for  though  they  can  be  explained, 
the  nomenclature  proceeds  on  less  intelligible  and  symmetrical  princi- 
ples than  those  which  regulate  the  names  of  the  English  Tenses. 

In  settling  questions  about  Tenses  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  trou- 
ble the  pupils  with  the  technical  names  of  the  Tenses.  For  their 
knowledge  of  the  Tense  can  often  be  tested  by  asking  them  to  ''trans- 
late into  French  I  have  spoken,  he  will  speak,  you  were  speaking,"  etc. 

53.      LATIN. 

1.  When  to  hegin  Latin. — With  a  quick  boy,  Latin  may  be  begun  at 
the  age  of  six-and-a-half  or  seven ;  but  if  a  boy  is  in  the  country  ahd 
amid  circumstances  which  give  him  abundant  opportunities  for  healthy 
exercise  and  amusement,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  delay  the 
study  till  ten.  In  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  fill  a  young 
boy's  time  without  Latin.  At  seven  years  of  age,  he  is  not  old  enough 
to  study  history  with  any  advantage;  geography  and  chemistry,  if 
imparted  to  him  so  young,  will  not  be  found  to  remain  in  him ;  and 
Ajithmetic,  French,  and  English  are  hardly  sufficient  to  occupy  his 
time.  If  opportunity  allows,  he  might  be  taught  something  of  botany 
and  music ;  but  where  a  boy  of  seven  is  healthy,  lively,  and  interested 
in  his  studies,  and  is  making  sufficient  progress  in  French  and  Arith- 
metic with  two  hours  of  work  a  day,  it  seems  not  premature  to  let  him 
add  a  daily  half-hour  of  Latin.  After  a  week  or  two,  a  half-hour  may 
be  taken  from  French  and  given  to  Latin,  so  that  he  may  be  inspirited 
in  his  new  study  by  the  sense  of  rapid  progress. 

2.  The  ^^  Double  System.''^ — Undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  teach 
Latin  is  to  enable  the  pupil,  in  his  very  first  lesson,  to  utilize  his 
knowledge  so  as  to  turn  English  into  Latin,  as  well  as  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish. 

.^'  As  a  boy,"  says  Preceptor,  "I  had  the  experience  of  being  trained 
for  a  time  on  what  used  to  be  called  '  the  Hamiltonian  system,' and 
then  on  the  old  Grammar  system,  which  taught  a  great  mass  of  Acci- 
dence and  Syntax  before  giving  the  pupil  any  opportunity  of  utilizing 
his  knowledge;  and  as  a  teacher  I  taught  Latin  (for  about  ten  years) 
on  what  is  called  '  the  Crude  Form  system ' ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
none  of  these  work  so  well  as  the  'Double  System,'  which  makes  the 
pupil  '  give  out '  as  fast  as  he  '  takes  in.' " 
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3.  Ambiguous  Exercises. — So  far,  then,  Latin  is  to  be  taught  like 
French,  but  it  is  also  to  be  taught  differently.  For  whereas  the  object 
of  learning  French  is  (mainly)  to  be  able  to  speak  and  understand  the 
language  and  literature,  the  object  of  learning  Latin  is  (mainly)  to 
strengthen  the  Reason  and  Judgment.  Hence,  whereas  we  began  by 
teaching  French  without  any  appeal  to  Reason,  in  Latin  the  Reason 
must  be  called  into  play  from  the  first. 

Few  text-books  sufficiently  recognize  the  necessity  of  early  exer- 
cises which  shall  compel  the  pupil /row  t?ie  beginning  to  use  Reason;  but 
they  can  be  easily  composed  by  the  teacher  himself.  They  may  be 
called  '^  Ambiguous  Exercises,"  and  can  be  employed  in  the  very  first 
lesson.  For  when  the  pupil  has  learned  by  heart  "Insula  "  or  '' Dom- 
inus,"he  should  be  at  once  required  to  translate  into  English,  "insu- 
lae,"  ''doUiino,"  "insulis,"  etc.,  having  been  forewarned  that  **  wher- 
ever Latin  words  are  susceptible  of  two  or  more  renderings,  two  or 
more  must  be  given." 

4.  The  Cases. — The  force  and  use  of  the  Cases  should  be  explained 
as  soon  as  they  are  introduced  to  the  pupil's  notice. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  Cases,  6.^.  Accusative,  are  so  inherently 
absurd  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  these.  The  teacher 
should  simply  content  himself  with  explaining  their  use. 

But  it  may  be  at  once  pointed  out  that  the  Ablative,  **  besides 
always  expressing  (1)  the  instrument  by  or  with  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed, also  sometimes  expresses  (2)  separation,  motion  from^  or  «5Z«- 
^^(w^,"  and  this  should  be  illustrated  at  once  by  an  example:  The 
woman  frees  tlie  daughter  from  llame;  Femina  filiam  culpa  liberat. 

By  this  means  the  boy  is  warned  from  the  first  that  when  you  say  hy 
or  with  in  connection  with  the  Ablative  Case,  you  do  not  use  In/  in  the 
sense  of  near^  nor  with  in  the  sense  of  along  with,  and  thus  he  is  enabled 
to  avoid  much  unnecessary  confusion  and  bewilderment  caused  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  learning  the  Cases  without  explanation  of  their 
force. 

The  early  introduction  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  Ablative  ena- 
bles the  teacher  to  introduce,  in  the  very  first  week  of  learning  Latin, 
such  an  ambiguous  sentence  as  "Nautae  dextra  feminam  viSlentia 
liberat,"  which  may  be  rendered,  "The  sailor's  right  hand  liberates 
the  woman" — either  "by  violence"^  or  "from  violence,"  so  as  to 
oblige  the  pupil  at  an  early  stage  to  realize  the  necessity  of  pondering 
and  judging  before  he  decides  on  the  meaning. 

5.  The  Discouragement  of  Guessing. — The  exercises,  and  especially 
those  from  Latin,  into  English,  should  not  be  so  easy  as  to  be  construed 
without  thought.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  Latin  to 

1  The  question  whether  "  viQlentla  "  (a  particularly  useful  word  in  early  exercises) 
would  beused  in  Classical  Latin  to  represent  "  by  violence  "  in  precisely  such  a  sentence 
as  this  is  a  refinement  that  need  not  trouble  us  at  this  stage;  yet  the  teacher  will  do  well, 
even  at  the  outset,  to  avoid  any  glaring  violations  of  the  best  Latin  usage. 
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force  the  pupil  at  the  commencement  of  the  study  to  distrust  any  infer- 
ences as  to  tJie  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence  derived  from  the  order  of  the 
words. 

"For  a  very  long  time,"  writes  Preceptor,  "(in  the  course  of  a 
weekly  entrance  examination  of  a  most  elementary  kind)  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  asking  those  boys  who  profess  to  have  learned  Latin — 
almost  all  of  whom  are  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  have  learned 
Latin  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years — to  construe  the  sentence, 
*  Oppida  magna  boni  agricolse  habent, '  and  not  one  in  five  has  been 
able  to  construe  these  few  simple  words  correctly.  Such  a  translation 
as,  'They  have  the  great  towns  of  the  good  husbandmen,'  would  have 
been  treated  as  satisfactory,  because  logical ;  but  almost  all  liave  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  regarding  *  oppida '  as  nominative 
'  because  it  comes  first, '  and  they  have  then  rushed  to  the  conclusion, 
in  despite  of  Cases  and  Grammar,  that  the  meaning  must  be  'Great 
towns  have  good  husbandmen,'  "  * 

This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  setting  boys  too  easy  exercises  at 
first — exercises  in  which  the  paucity  and  order  of  the  words,  combined 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  idioms,  encourage  a  boy  to  jump  at  the 
meaning  without  troubling  himself  to  think.  The  method  is  intended 
kindly ;  the  teachers  wish  not  to  discourage  the  boys  at  the  start  by 
too  difficult  tasks.  But  it  is  not  real  kindness.  The  kinder  plan 
would  be  to  discourage  jumping  at  once,  not  only  by  giving  each  boy 
a  light  and  portable  ladder,  but  also  by  making  the  wall  so  high  that 
jumping  shall  either  not  be  attempted,  or  shall  result  in  an  inevitable 
and  retributary  fall. 

6.  Reasons  for  Rules. — Since  Latin  is  to  be  taught  by  an  appeal 
rather  to  Reason  than  to  Memory,  the  reasons  for  all  rules  should  be 
given,  so  far  as  is  possible. 

Some  rules — such  as  the  rule  which  fordids  the  use  of  ' '  neminis  " 
and  "  nemine,"  and  many  of  the  rules  and  exceptions  relating  to  gen- 
ders— cannot  be  explained,  and  must  be  simply  learned  by  heart.  But 
many  others  can  be,  and  should  be,  explained ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
rule  of  Sequence  of  Tenses — which  is  sorely  perplexing  to  those  boys 
who  have  failed  to  grasp  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Latin 
Tenses — can  be  made  so  easy  and  intelligible  by  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  force  of  the  English  "Complete  Present,"  and  of  the  wider  use  of 
the  Latin  so-called  Perfect,  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty  to  with- 
hold the  explanation. 

7.  Recapitulation. — The  pupil  should  learn  to  turn  his  English  Exer- 
cises into  Latin  not  only  in  writing,  but  also  orally  and  fluently. 

A  good  First  Latin  Book  ought  to  contain  so  much  that  the  teacher 
should  be  able  with  advantage  to  make  the  pupil  repeat  the  old  exer- 
cises again  and  again,  each  time  improving  in  fluency.  It  should  also 
have  appended  a  copious  store  of  recapitulatory  exercises,  to  test  those 
too  mechanical  boys  who  succeed  pretty  well  when  they  are  "  doing  " 
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one  particular  Rule,  but  fail  when  they  are  set  to  -work  in  broad^t 
fields.  The  object  should  not  be  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground  and 
to  get  through  the  book  as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  get  a  firm  grasp  of 
first  principles,  and  to  combine  accuracy  with  the  habit  of  thinking. 
Non  multa^  sed  multum  should  be  the  motto,  and  the  exercises  may 
very  well  sufiice  for  two  years,  and  may  be  continued  into  the  stage 
when  the  pupil  has  begun  to  construe  some  author. 

8.  Aim  at  tlie  Future. — Yet,  while  accuracy  should  be  rated  very 
high,  perfect  and  machine-like  accuracy  should  not  be  exacted  at  the 
cost  of  real  progress  and  interest. 

The  teacher  should  remember,  when  he  finds  a  boy,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  making  an  occasional  mistake  about  a  gender,  that 
this  boy  will  continue  Latin,  probably,  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  and, 
in  many  cases,  till  nineteen,  or  longer.  Five  or  seven  years  of  future 
practice  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  teacher 
considers  the  object  he  wishes  to  attain  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
We  are  to  work  for  the  future,  not  for  the  present.  The  race  is  to  be  a 
long  one ;  and  we  are  to  set  our  minds  not  on  getting  over  the  first 
hundred  yards  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  on  reaching  a  goal  that  lies  a 
long  way  oflF,  the  attainment  of  which  will  require  sustained  interest  as 
well  as  steady  labor.  A  mistake  about  gender  is  not  so  serious  a  fault 
as  a  mistake  of  judgment.'  It  concerns  not  the  Reason,  but  the 
Memory.  If  these  mistakes  do  not  gradually  disappear,  we  may  natu- 
rally suspect  that  the  pupil  is  either  singularly  deficient  in  memory,  or 
is  not  giving  his  mind  to  the  work;  and,  in  that  case,  some  special 
drill  or  animadversion  may  be  needed.  But  if  progress  in  accuracy  is 
perceptible,  we  need  not  be  uneasy  because  it  is  not  instantaneous.  A 
year  or  two  more  may  perfect  "the  Genders." 

9.  Latin  Poetry. — Latin  Elegiac  verse  is  so  much  simpler  in  its  con- 
struction than  Latin  Prose,  that  it  is  probably  advisable  to  introduce 
children  to  Ovid  as  their  first  Author, 

But,  if  this  is  to  be  done,  sofne  little  preparation  is  required,  to 
teach  them  a  few  of  the  differences  between  the  thought  and  language 
of  poetry  and  prose.  The  best  plan  is  to  construe  twenty  lines  aloud 
with  them,  pointing  out  these  differences,  as  you  meet  examples  of 
them;  showing,  for  example,  the  terseness  of  verse,  its  aversion  to 
adverbs,  to  conjunctions,  to  pronouns,  and  the  means  by  which  it  dis- 
penses with  these  parts  of  speech,  thence  proceeding  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  poetry,  its  use  of  epithets,  and  of  what  are  called  "figures  of 
speech,"  its  love  of  inversions  and  varieties,  and  the  like.  How  much 
of  this  preliminary  teaching  should  be  given  must  depend  upon  the 
age  and  disposition  of  the  pupils. 

On  this  point  Preceptor's  experiences  may  be  of  use.  * '  When  I  was 
a  boy,"  he  says,  *  *  I  remember  spending  more  than  ten  minutes  over 
*  Arma  virumque  cano,'  because  I  had  never  found  '  cano,'  in  my  expe- 
rience of  prose  exercises,  used  to  mean  '  sing  of,'  and  my  poor  diction- 
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ary  of  those  days  happened  not  to  give  this  meaning.  My  teacher,  by  way 
of  meeting  my  difficulties,  quoted,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  from  Dryden, 
*  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,'  and  asked  me  what  was  the  difficulty  in 
this?  To  which  I  responded,  with  all  the  conceit  of  boyhood  and 
ignorance,  'It  is  not  English.  You  can  say,  '^I  sing  a  song,"  but  you 
cannot  say,  ''I  sing  arms.'"  Although  my  answer  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  indefensible,  and,  in  spirit,  priggish,  it  expressed  the  truth,  so 
far  as  my  experience  went.  I  had  never  read  Dryden's  '  Arms  and  the 
man  I  sing,'  nor  Cowper's  'I  sing  the  sofa';  and  I  still  think  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me,  if  my  teacher  could  have  taken  me 
with  him,  step  by  step,  on  my  first  excursion  into  poetic  realms, 
thereby  saving  me  much  fruitless  wandering  and  many  painful  experi- 
ences of  the  brambles  of  metaphor,  the  quagmires  of  hyperbole,  and 
the  intricacies  of  poetic  diction." 

Preceptor  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  an  introductory  lesson 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  most  pupils.  No  doubt,  we 
must  avoid  telling  boys  too  much,  and  leaving  them  too  little  to  find 
out  for  themselves.  We  are  not  to  keep  children  always  in  leading- 
strings,  making  them  helpless  and  dependent  on  the  teacher.  But 
this  mischief  could  hardly  result  from  one  or  two  such  introductory 
lessons  as  have  been  described  above.  And  they  might,  in  many 
cases,  set  a  too  literal  boy  on  the  right  lines  of  thought,  releasing  him 
from  clouds  of  perplexity,  and  enabling  him  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  as 
beauties  many  things  that  ordinary  boys  are  apt  to  consider  as  hateful 
pitfalls  spitefully  inserted  in  their  works  by  the  great  classical  authors 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  English  boys  to  grief. 

10.  CcBsar  is  a  somewhat  difficult  author;  and  short  extracts  from 
Phaderus,  Livy,  and  even  Cicero,  may  well  be  used  first.  But  the 
subject-matter  of  Caesar,  his  freedom  from  allusions,  his  pedestrian, 
matter-of-fact  style,  the  limited  compass  of  his  history  and  range  of 
his  thoughts,  all  combine  to  make  him  a  better  author  for  young  boys 
(to  be  studied  in  an  entire  book)  than  Livy  or  Cicero,  or  (with  defer- 
ence to  those  who  differ)  than  Nepos.  In  any  case,  when  the  teacher 
comes  to  Cassar,  he  may  do  much  that  is  not  done  at  present  to  make 
that  author  easier.  And  here,  as  Caesar  is  largely  read  by  beginners, 
and  as  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  afford  practical  suggestions  to 
teachers,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  presenting  some  rather  detailed 
remarks  by  Preceptor  as  to  the  method  by  which  a  book  of  Caesar  may 
be  made  at  once  more  instructive  and  more  easy  than  it  is  at  present. 

"  Select,"  he  says,  "from  the  book  to  be  studied,  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  long  sentences,  exhibiting  most  promi- 
nently the  ordinary  complications  that  perplex  boys — abundant  con- 
junctions, the  idioms  of  Oratio  Obliqua,  sentences  subordinate  to 
others  which  are  themselves  in  turn  subordinate,  ambiguous  pronouns, 
and  the  like.  Do  not  show  these  sentences  to  your  pupils  as  yet ;  but 
take  them  to  pieces,  and  show  them  the  pieces  separately.     Then,  by 
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degrees,  put  the  pieces  together,  and  make  the  boys  help  you  in  build- 
ing up  the  complete  sentence.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  com- 
plicated passage: 

*' 'Interim  legatis  tribunisque  militum  convocatis,  et  quae  ex  Vol- 
useno  cognosset,  et  quae  fieri  vellet,  ostendit ;  monuitque — ut  rei  mili- 
taris  ratio,  maxime  ut  maritimae  res  postularent,  ut  quae  celerem  atque 
instabilem  motum  haberent — ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  omnes  res  ab  iis 
administrarentur. ' 

"  Beginning  with  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  you  write  down  on 
the  blackboard  in  English,  and  make  the  pupils  turn  into  Latin. 

A.  1. — This  (news)  he  had  ascertained  from  Volusenus,  and  these 
(orders)  he  wished  to  be  executed. 

Haec  ex  Voluseno  cognoverat  et  haec  fieri  voluit. 

**  Then,  pointing  out  that  '  et '  means  '  both,'  as  well  as  '  and,'  and 
that  the  Indicatives  in  A.  1  will  be  changed  into  Subjunctives  when 
the  sentence  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  new  Verb,  in  the  construction 
of  a  dependent  question,  you  bid  them  translate : 

A.  2. — He  showed  them  both  what  (news)  he  had  ascertained  from 
Volusenus,  and  also  what  (orders)  he  wished  to  be  executed. 
,    Et  quae  ex  Voluseno  cognosset  et  quae  fieri  vellet  ostendit. 

''  To  this  we  wish  to  prefix  the  statement  that — 

A.  3. — Meanwhile  he  called  together  the  lieutenant-generals  and 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Interim  legatos  tribunosque  militum  convocavit. 

"This  we  shall  do  by  turning  the  Verb  in  A.  3  into  an  Ablative 
Absolute,  although  the  English  will  remain  unchanged : 

A.  4. — Meanwhile  he  called  together and  showed  them  both 

executed. 

Interim,    legatis    tribunisque    militum    convocatis,    et    quae 

ostendit. 

"  Here  be  careful  to  point  out  that  the  italicized  '  and '  in  English 
does  7iot  represent  the  first  '  et '  in  the  Latin ;  the  '  and  '  represents  the 
Ablative  Absolute;  the  word  'both  '  represents  the  first  'et.' 

"  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  being  now  completed,  we  proceed  to 
the  second  part,  and  bid  the  pupils  turn  into  Latin : 

B.  1. — Every  order  was  obeyed  by  them  as  soon  as  given.  ("Here 
we  must  tell  them  that  the  Latin  idiom  is  '  administrare  rem  ad  nutum 
et  ad  tempus,'  i.e.  to  perform  a  service  at  the  nod  (of  the  commander) 
and  at  the  moment  of  the  command.) 

' '  This  is  accordingly  rendered : 

B.  1. — Omnes  res  ab  iis  ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  administratae  sunt. 
"Next: 

B.  2. — He  warned  them  to  obey  every  order  (or  that  every  order 
should  be  obeyed  by  them)  as  soon  as  given. 
Monuit  ut  omnes  res  ab  iis  ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  administrarentur. 
" To  this  we  will  now  add  the  reason  for  the  order,  and  say  that: 
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B.  3.— Military  operations  {lit.  the  method  of  military  action)  (and) 
especially  operations  by  sea  require  this. 

Id  rei  militaris  ratio,  maxime  id  maritimae  res  postulant. 

"  But  to  this  statement  about  '  operations  by  sea'  we  wish  to  append 
our  reason  why  the  statement  '  specially '  applies  to  them,  viz. : 

B.  4. — Their  movements  are  quick  and  uncertain  (lit.  they  have  a 
motion  quick  and  uncertain). 

Celerem  atque  instabilem  motum  habent. 

'^  Appending  B.  4  to  B.  3,  we  might  insert  the  conjunction  *  quia,* 
because;  but  we  prefer  the  idiomatic  'ut  quae,'  ' as  being  such  as': 

B.  5. — Military  operations,  especially  operations  by  sea,  require  this, 
because  their  movements  are  quick  and  uncertain. 

Id  rei  militaris  ratio,  maxime  id  maritimae  res  postulant,  ut  quae 
celerem  atque  instabilem  motum  habeant. 

"The  next  question  is.  Where  shall  we  insert  this  'reason'  for  the 
warning  to  obey  orders  at  once.  We  might  have  added  it  at  the  end : 
'Monuit  ut  administrarentur — quia  id  rei  militaris — haberent.'  But 
we  prefer  (1)  to  insert  it  in  a  parenthesis,  in  order  to  leave  the  warn- 
ing itself  to  occupy  an  empl^atic  place  at  the  end ;  and  (2)  we  will 
insert  it  not  as  a  reason  given  by  us,  but  as  a  reason  given  by  the 
speaker  and  as  pa/rt  of  Ms  words,  striking  out  'id,'  and  substituting  the 
conjunction  'ut,'  as  or  drice. 

B.  6. — He  warned  them — as  was  required  by  all  military  operations, 
and  more  especially  by  naval  operations,  in  which  the  movements 
were  swift  and  uncertain — that  every  order  must  be  executed  by  them 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Monuit — ut  rei  militaris  ratio,  maxime  ut  res  maritimae  postularent, 
ut  quae  celerem  atque  instabilem  motum  haberent — (ut)  ad  nutum  et 
ad  tempus  omnes  res  ab  iis  administrarentur. 

"We  merely  add  that  the  'ut' before  'ad  nutum,' which  should 
regularly  follow  'monuit,'  may  be  somewhat  irregularly  dropped,  the 
verb  '  administrarentur '  remaining  in  the  Subjunctive  as  expressing  a 
command  in  Oratio  Obliqaa.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  connect 
A  and  B,  by  adding  '  que '  to  '  monuit ' :  '  Interim  .  .  .  ostendit, 
monuitque — administrarentur ' ;  and  the  sentence  is  now  complete. " 

If  boys  were  thus  practiced  in  building  up  sentences  by  adding  (in 
the  different  shapes  employed  by  the  best  Authors)  causes,  circum- 
stances, obstacles,  qualifications,  amplifications,  and  the  like,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  synthetic  process  would  be  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  analytic  process  now  commonly  in  use,  and  that  our  pupils  would 
thus  learn  to  write  Latin  Prose  more  easily,  as  well  as  to  construe 
more  intelligently. 

11.  Virgil  is  a  diflficult  author  even  for  men,  and  still  more  for 
boys.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  advisable  to  teach  Virgil  to  boys, 
because  it  is  so  much  better  worth  studying  and  remembering  than  the 
easier  poetry  of  Ovid. 
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The  Eclogues  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  all  boys ;  and  the  Geixrgics  are 
less  interesting  to  most  boys  than  the  JBhwid.  As  a  preparation  for 
the  .Mneid  the  pupil  should  read  Dryden's  translation  or  Mr.  Church's 
Stories  from  Virgil^  so  that  he  may  gain  some  notion  of  the  plot.  The 
teacher  should  then  take  two  or  three  lessons,  of  not  less  than  twenty 
lines  each,  aloud  with  his  pupils^  ascertaining  their  difficulties  and 
meeting  them  as  they  arise,  and  gradually  familiarizing  them  with 
Virgil's  peculiarities  of  style. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  has  mastered  the  construing  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  lines,  he  should  commit  them  to  memory ;  and  the  construing 
must  then  be  carefully  revised.  Very  soon  the  pupii  will  be  able  to 
prepare  his  lesson  with  little  help ;  but  for  some  time  to  come  it  will 
be  well  that  the  teacher,  in  setting  the  next  lesson,  should  ask  a  few 
questions  and  give  a  hint  or  two  bearing  upon  the  difficulties  of  the 
morrow. 

The  repetition  by  heart  should  be  continued  throughout  the  book ; 
and,  if  the  pupil  has  a  good  memory,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  make 
him  not  only  read  the  whole  of  Dryden's  jEneid,  but  also  commit  to 
memory  Dryden's  version  of  that  particular  book  which  is  under  study. 
Thus  the  pupil's  English  vocabulary  will  be  amplified,  his  grasp  of 
English  idiom  will  be  strengthened  (and  there  is  no  better  author  than 
Dryden  as  a  corrective  for  boys,  at  the  age  when  they  are  liable  to  be 
first  infected  by  the  Graecisms,  archaisms,  and  other  affectations  now 
prevalent  in  modern  English  poetry) ;  and  he  will  not  only  be  able  to 
construe  with  much  more  force  and  spirit,  but  also  to  enjoy  much 
more  the  literary  beauty  of  Virgil. 

13.  Bepetition. — As  to  repetition,  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  of  course, 
that  a  child  should  learn  by  heart  all  the  Virgil  that  he  construes ;  but, 
if  he  has  a  good  memory,  it  will  be  well  that  he  should  learn  one 
book,  which  should  be  constantly  referred  to,  and  constantly  revised 
for  two  or  three  years.  Then  he  may  learn  another  in  the  same  way. 
About  two  books  of  Virgil  are  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  expected  to 
be  always  kept  up  by  a  boy  of  good  memory.  The  Second  and  the 
Sixth  are,  in  the  Author's  judgment,  best  worthy  of  this  close  study 
and  permanent  retention. 

The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  learning  of  other  repeti- 
tion lessons  in  Latin,  and  also  in  other  languages.  Not  much  is 
gained  by  the  repetition  of  a  vast  number  of  new  passages  which  the 
pupil  knows  he  need  not  recall,  or,  at  all  events,  need  only  recall  for 
some  forthcoming  examination.  But  let  him  understand  that,  what- 
f  ever  he  learns,  he  will  have  to  repeat  years  hence,  and  will  enjoy  and 
repeat  with  pleasure  tens  of  years  hence,  and  he  will  then  insensibly 
adapt  the  effort  of  memory  to  these  requirements. 

Boys  have  a  power  of  carrying  a  great  mass  in  their  memories  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  shaking  it  all  off,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its 
existence ;  and,  if  they  learn  in  this  spirit,  their  power  of  forgetting  is 
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truly  marvelous.  "We  must,  therefore,  without  overstraining  them,  or 
giving  them  too  much  to  learn,  make  them  clearly  see  from  the  first 
that  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  they  must  approach  repetition.  For 
this  purpose  (1)  we  must  choose  only  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the 
literature ;  (2)  we  must  give  abundant  time  for  hearing  frequent  revi- 
sions;  (3)  we  must  encourage  the  repetition  of  it,  not  as  "  lines,"  but  as 
poetry,  with  force  and  grace ;  (4)  we  must  hold  out  as  a  reward  for 
successful  industry,  that  when  a  certain  portion  is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered no  more  will  be  required  during  the  whole  of  the  term  except 
the  revision  of  what  has  been  learned. 

13.  Pronunci(4ion. — As  regards  pronunciation,  something  will  depend 
upon  the  school  for  which  the  pupil  is  being  prepared,  and  on  the  ver- 
satility of  the  pupil. 

The  syllabus  issued  by  the  Professors  of  Latin  at  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  at  the  request  of  the  Head  Masters  of  Schools 
sets  forth  a  scheme  of  pronunciation  now  published  in  many  First 
Latin  Books,  and  used  in  the  highest  forms  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
Public  Schools,  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  the  High  Schools  for 
girls.  But  in  the  lower  forms  of  Public  Schools  this  pronunciation  is 
not  yet  used,  or  only  in  a  very  few  instances. 

The  teacher  must  therefore  choose  between  the  advantage  of  a 
method  of  pronunciation  which  is  recommended  by  the  best  authori- 
ties as  at  least  approximately  correct,  and  which  rapidly  communicates 
to  the  pupil  the  "  quantities  "  of  the  syllables,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possible  inconvenience  to  the  pupils  in  being  compelled  to  change 
their  pronunciation  when  they  pass  from  the  tutor  to  the- school. 

But  for  the  hesitation  of  one  or  two  Head  Masters  this  system  w^ould 
probably  be  now  in  use  among  all  the  classical  schools ;  and  the  next 
wave  of  reform  in  matters  educational  is  likely  to  re-introduce  it  with 
general  acceptance ;  but  for  the  present  it  must  be  considered  an  open 
question.  The  Author's  experience,  however,  has  been  that  pupils 
taught  on  the  new  system  can,  without  any  difficulty  worth  mention- 
ing, adopt  the  old  when  needed,  while  retaining  much  advantage 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  new. 

Of  course,  in  quoting  familiar  Latin  proverbs  and  phrases  that  are, 
as  it  were,  Anglicised,  the  English  pronunciation  would  naturally  be 
adopted. 

54.      GEOGRAPHY. 

The  object  of  teaching  a  child  geography  is,  firstly,  to  give  him 
information  about  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  globe,  but  secondly 
(which  is  the  more  important  object  of  the  two)  to  implant  in  him  a 
habit  of  seeking,  and  a  faculty  in  acquiring,  further  information  on 
these  points  for  himself. 

Geography  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  (1)  Descriptive  and  Phy- 
sical; (3)  Historical  and  Commercial. 
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The  former  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  their  canses,  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  physical  features  and  climate  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth ;  the  latter  deals  with  the  earth  as  peopled  and  modi- 
fied by  man,  the  demarcation  of  countries,  cities,  populations,  and 
exchangeable  products.  So  far  as  it  deals  with  physical  causes,  geog- 
raphy trains  the  reason ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  descriptive,  it  creates  inter- 
est in  the  variety,  and  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Again, 
historical  geography  supplies  information  without  which  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  history ;  and  commercial  geography  shows  us  how  the 
different  countries  of  the  earth  are  connected  together  by  the  natural 
exchange  of  their  several  products. 

It  is  evident  that,  until  a  boy  is  fairly  advanced  in  history,  historical 
geography  cannot  be  taught  except  in  outline ;  or,  if  taught  in  detail, 
cannot  be  easily  recollected  for  want  of  the  necessary  associations  with 
historical  facts ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  details  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy, for  a  boy  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  different  countries,  will  be  dull  and  difficult  to  remember. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  overload  the 
young  memory  with  lists  of  statements  about  populations,  commercial 
products,  minute  details  of  boundaries,  lengths  of  rivers,  heights  of 
mountains,  and  the  like,  until  the  mind,  by  familiarity  with  history 
and  the  facts  of  commerce,  is  made  duly  receptive  of  such  teaching. 
The  teacher  of  geography  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  teaching 
any  fact  that  is  not  (somewhat  obviously)  worth  remembering ;  other- 
wise, it  may  be  taught,  but  will  not  be  permanently  remembered. 
And  as  historical  and  commercial  geography  do  not  appeal  to  the  rea- 
son, but  to  the  memory,  the  facts  which  they  teach  are  of  no  use  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rational  faculty ;  and,  unless  they  can  be  remembered, 
it  is  better  that  they  should  not  be  taught  at  all. 

The  following  detailed  rules  spring  from  the  above  general  consid- 
erations. 

1.  Begin  early  by  stimulating  the  child's  imagination  with  pictures 
of  Tropical  and  Arctic  regions,  as  different  as  possible  from  our  own 
country,  so  that  the  child  may  realize  something  of  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  world,  and  may  be  curious  to  know  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  its  wonders  and  varieties. 

2.  Teach  him  how  to  make  a  map  of  his  street  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  (or,  if  he  is  very  young,  begin  by  showing  him  how  to 
make  a  plan  of  a  room  or  a  garden).  After  he  has  made  several 
attempts  on  slips  of  paper  of  different  sizes,  show  him  an  enlarged 
ordnance  map  of  the  same  neighborhood,  and  make  him  understand 
how  the  same  place  may  be  represented  by  maps  on  a  different 
''scale." 

3.  Pass  at  once  to  a  map  of  England,  on  which  mark  the  town  and 
county  in  which  the  pupil  lives.     Then  show  him  England  in  a  map  of 
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Europe.     The  object  of  this  is  to  prepare  him  to  realize  in  some  degree 
the  relative  size  of  the  objects  to  which  geography  will  introduce  him. 

4.  Then  tell  him  that  Europe  itself  is  but  one  among  several  conti- 
nents that  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  flat,  but  a  globe. 
And  here  produce  a  small  globe,  which  the  boy  may  take  out  of  its 
frame  and  handle;  and  help  him  to  recognize  England  upon  it. 

5.  By  means  of  a  compass,  show  how  to  determine  the  North  and 
South;  and  point  out  that  the  sun  is  always  South  about  twelve 
o'clock.  Southeast  about  nine  a.  m..  Southwest  about  three  p.  m.,  etc. 
Encourage  the  child  to  make  for  himself  a  rough  kind  of  sun-clock,  by 
means  of  a  vertical  stick  casting  a  shadow. 

6.  When  the  child  has  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sun 
moves,  p6int  out  to  him  (using  the  illustration  of  two  railway  trains) 
that  the  phenomenon  he  sees  might  be  caused  by  the  earth's  moving. 

Then,  either  with  the  portable  globe  and  a  candle — or  (far  better) 
with  the  aid  of  the  interesting  model  called  a  Tellurium, '  if  one  can  be 
procured — which  exhibits  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis  and  in  its 
orbit,  round  a  light  representing  the  sun — show  him  the  causes  of  the 
phenomenon  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  and  how  the  earth 
is  but  as  one  of  the  planets  which  he  may  see  by  night  moving  in  the 
heavens. 

7.  Hence  show  that  it  is  day  in  New  Zealand  when  it  is  night  with 
us,  and  that  at  noon  in  New  Zealand  the  sun  is  in  the  North,  not  in 
the  South. 

8.  Now  returning  to  earth,  draw  attention  to  the  natural  features, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 

Show  the  pupils  how  miniature  rivers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  walks  of 
gardens  and  of  parks,  or  of  hedge-sides,  where  they  may  see  on  a 
small  scale  winding  streams,  cataracts,  lakes,  and  deltas.  Then  show 
them  one  of  the  best  kind  of  raised  maps;  or,  better  still,  model  a 
mountain  region  for  them  yourself  in  clay,*  and  show  how  the  passage 
of  the  water  may  be  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  land.  Hence, 
make  them  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  a  watershed. 

9.  Draw  for  your  pupils,  and  teach  them  to  draw,  the  course  of  a 
river  from  the  source  to  the  mouth,  fed  by  tributaries,  showing  them 
that  a  river's  course  always  chooses  the  lowest  ground,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  straight,  like  that  of  a  canal ;  and  warn  them  that  a  river  must 
never  be  represented  (as  some  boys  represent  it)  flowing  up  hill. 

10.  Passing  now  to  the  map  of  Europe,  call  attention  to  the  princi- 
pal mountain  ranges,  rivers,  etc. ,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  some- 
thing of  their  historical  importance  in  determining  the  boundaries  of 
nations.     Then  rapidly  teach  the  names  of  the  different  countries. 

Show,  in  the  case  of  England,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia,  how  the  existence  of  a  large  extent  of  sea-coast,  or 

1  To  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Laurie  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
'  This  suggestion  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching^ 
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its  absence,  how  plains  or  mountains  influence  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  a  people. 

11.  Next  take  the  principal  rivers,  and,  making  imaginary  journeys 
down  them,  mark  the  principal  cities  on  their  banks,  associating  each 
name  with  some  intelligible  and  interesting  fact  of  history  or  com- 
merce.    Also  point  out  the  commercial  importance  of  navigable  rivers. 

13.  Now,  taking  ship,  make  a  number  of  imaginary  voyages  from 
port  to  port,  naming  the  seas  traversed,  the  islands  and  some  of  the 
points  passed  by,  and  the  straits  passed  through. 

13.  Next  arrange  the  countries  of  Europe,  first,  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, and  second,  in  order  of  population,  pointing  out  how  the  ordei 
differs  in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  pupils  should  commit  to  memory  the 
numbers  of  the  populations  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe ;  but  they 
will  find  much  less  difliculty  m  remembering  the  order  in  which  the 
different  countries  stand;  and  then  if  they  can  remember  the  exact 
population  of  two  or  three,  they  will  have  a  fair  notion  of  the  rest. 

14.  After  this,  the  teacher  may  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to 
the  direction  his  lessons  shall  pursue.  But,  for  an  English  boy,  the 
British  Colonies  may  naturally  be  presented  as  the  next  subject  for 
study. 

15.  In  order  to  show  the  pupils  how  to  utilize  and  augment  their 
knowledge  of  Geography,  the  teacher  should  now  take  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  show  them  how  to  follow  the  outline  of 
the  history  rapidly  in  their  maps,  omitting  details ;  or  he  might  do  the 
same  thing  more  simply  with  a  brief  life  of  Hannibal. 

16.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  lessons  sketched  above,  not  much 
room  is  left  for  the  "  text-book." 

Geography  is  really  a  very  difficult  subject  to  teach,  especially  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  not  trained  to  teach,  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  blackboard;  and  because  of  its  difliculty,  many 
teachers  prefer  to  trust  entirely  to  the  book,  *'  setting  lessons  "  out  of 
it,  which  are  to  be  ''  repeated"  to  the  teacher. 

Thus  taught.  Geography  is  of  very  little  value.  The  text-book,  in 
order  to  be  complete,  generally  arranges  all  the  facts  and  objects  of 
one  kind  together,  e.g.  the  capes,  cities,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  Hence  the 
order  of  the  text-book  is  not  the  order  of  the  traveler.  But  the  child 
who  is  learning  geography  ought  to  learn  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
same  order  and  with  the  same  interest  as  though  he  were  traveling 
across  the  country. 

Moreover,  in  the  complete  lists  of  the  text-books  many  unimportant 
facts  are  mixed  with  some  that  are  important,  and  if  the  child  learns 
all  these  promiscuously,  he  learns  too  much,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  can  associate  with  intelligible  and  interesting  ideas.  Hence 
whereas  he  might  have  remembered  a  few  things,  if  a  few  had  been 
well  selected,  he  now  forgets  everything,  because  the  teacher  has 
eliminated  nothing 
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Nor  is  this  loss  of  information  the  only  evil.  He  has  also  failed  to 
form  the  valuable  habit  of  connecting  the  names  of  places  with  charac- 
teristic events  and  facts,  and  has  lost  the  active  curiosity  and  interest 
which  would  have  stimulated  him,  all  through  life,  to  ask,  whenever 
he  heard  or  read  about  some  striking  incident^  *'  "Where  is  that  place? 
How  did  the  place  influence  the  event  ?  " 

17.  Map-drawing  may  be  made  a  useful  exercise  if  it  accompanies  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  if  the  pupil  is  limited  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  towns,  and  obliged  to  state,  in  writing,  Ms  reasons 
for  selecting  tliem.  Without  some  such  precaution,  boys  will  put  in 
names  wherever  they  will  produce  the  prettiest  pictorial  effect,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  their  historical  or  commercial  importance ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  maps  so  constructed  are  positively  mis- 
chievous. 

More  useful  than  elaborate  map-drawing  is  the  art  of  drawing  rapid 
sketch-maps  from  memory,  the  pupil  inserting  only  such  towns  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  teacher. 

18.  The  last,  but  most  important  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  is  that  no  one  should  teach  geography  who  is  not 
perfectly  familiar  with  it  himself. 

The  speaker  should  never  need  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  class  or  off 
his  pupil  to  looh  at  the  hooh,  and  should  be  able  rapidly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly to  draw  a  map  upon  the  blackboard  without  reference  to  an 
Atlas. 

To  make  one's  pupils  see  anything — and  that  is  a  principal  object  of 
geographical  instruction — it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  (either 
with  his  eyes  or  with  his  imagination)  have  previously  seen  it  himself ; 
and  the  ideal  Instructor  in  geography  is  one  who,  with  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  teacher  combines  the  exjDerience  of  a  traveler,  who  has 
actually  seen  what  he  describes ;  but  next  to  this  comes  he  who  has, 
by  reading  and  study,  so  completely  mastered  the  outlines  and  color- 
ing of  the  region  he  is  describing,  that  he  can  speak  of  them  as  if  he 
had  seen  them. 

55.      HISTORY. 

*'My  own  experience  as  a  child,"  writes  Preceptor,  of  early  teaching 
in  History,  was  derived  from  the  mere  reading  of  text-books,  the 
result  being  that,  after  I  had  read  two  of  them  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  retained  nothing  except  one  or  two  mental  pictures  of  little  Arthur 
being  blinded,  Essex  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear,  Eufus  shot  with  a 
chance  arrow,  the  original  Briton  colored  and  tattooed ;  and  as  my  one 
interesting  historical  problem — a  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ant part  played  in  history  by  what  was  called  in  my  books  a  '  cabinet,' 
but  at  home  a  '  chiffonier.' " 

Preceptor  proceeds  to  pour  contempt  on  the  early  teaching  of  His- 
tory, declaring  that  it  "goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other."  A 
great  number  of  good  teachers  will  endorse  his  opinion ;  but  the  legiti- 
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mate  inference  appears  rather  to  be  that  History,  as  commonly  taught 
to  young  children  thirty  years  ago,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  not  that 
more  satisfactory  results  may  not  be  obtained  by  more  satisfactory* 
methods. 

Indeed,  Preceptor  himself  suggests  a  method  which  must  be  undoubt- 
edly more  interesting,  and  the  results  of  which  are  likely  to  be  more 
permanent,  than  those  of  the  old  text-book  teaching.  **  Begin,"  he 
says,  *'  if  you  are  to  begin  early  at  all,  with  the  soldier,  the  policeman, 
the  tax-gatherer,  and — if  you  live  in  London — with  the  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice, Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  use  of  the 
soldier  and  the  policeman  will  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  body 
politic  most  easily  comprehended  by  children,  and  the  need  of  paying 
them  supplies  a  natural  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  taxes. 

''Then,  since  soldiers  and  policemen  must  be  paid,  roads  repaired,' 
lighted,  and  swept,  the  questions  will  arise,  Who  is  to  keep  the  money* 
which  the  tax-gatherer  collects  from  us?    Who  is  to  settle  how  mudi-' 
money  shall  be  collected?     Who  is  to  tell  the  soldiers  what  enemy  isf* 
to  be  attacked,  and  when?    Who  is  to  make  rules  for  the  policemen," 
that  they  may  know  when  to  take  people  up?    And  who  is  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  people  thus  taken  up?     Shall  it  be  one 
ruler,  or  fifty  rulers,  or  shall  all  the  rich  people  rule,  or  shall  all  the 
people,  without  exception,  meet  together  and  rule? 

' '  Here,  by  way  of  inculcating  the  need  of  some  kind  of  rule,  1 
remember  drawing  for  some  young  people  (in  very  rude  and  rougli** 
sketches)  a  picture  first,  of  '  no  ruler  at  all,'  depicting  a  rabble  in  wilcl?' 
c6nf usion  fighting  among  themselves ;  second,  a  picture  of  '  one  ruler,' "^ 
Solomon  seated  on  a  throne  deciding  the  case  of  the  disputed  child; 
third,  a  picture  of  fifty  men  in  armor,  stout  and  comfortable,  surveying ' 
the  execution  of  a  lean  poor  man  on  the  chopping-block  before  them^ 
After  these  pictures  followed  others,  of  the  tax-gatherer  calling  for  the'. 
dog-tax  (a  mistake  of  mine,  by  the  way)  with  the  dog  looking  out  or 
the  window ;  of  a  ship  putting  into  the  docks,  and  the  custom-house' 
officers  collecting  their  dues ;  of  a  law  court  with  a  judge  and  jury  try- 
ing the  accused;  of  a  disciplined  army  contrasted  with   an  undisci- 
plined mob  of  armed  men ;  of  a  representative  assembly  of  some  400 
or  600  making  laws,  addressed  by  an  orator,  with  one  hand  in  hi**^" 
pocket  and  the  other  holding  his  hat;  of  a  vast  popular  assembly^ ' 
Buch  as  in  Athens,  met  for  the  same  purpose,  and  being  harangued  h^ 
a  speaker  of  Demosthenic  action^ — and  so  on.     What  may  have  bee#^ 
the  residuum  of  all  this  in  the  minds  of  my  pupils  I  do  not  well  know; 
for  I  had  not  leisure  to  continue  the  study  of  History  with  them  whe#' 
they  grew  a  little  older;  but  I  remember  that  the  lessons  appeared  to"*' 
be  interesting,  and  my  impression  is  that  they  disposed  the  young  peo^ 
pie  to  approach  the  study  of  History  as  something  very  different  fron»'" 
a  bundle  of  dates  or  statistics,  and  also  (which  is  not  unimportant)  as 
something  different  from  a  series  of  picturesque  biographies." 
7 


9^  HISTORY. 

*  Certainly  it  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
course  of  Historical  lessons  of  this  kind  on  young  children.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  boys  of  ten  years  old  should  not  understand  them 
and  retain  at  least  parts  of  them.-  Even  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  can 
understand  the  use  of  a  soldier,  a  policeman,  a  law  court,  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  can  be  taught  to  divide  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment into  law-making,  judging,  and  law-executing,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive.  He  can  even  under- 
stand, either  then  or  not  much  later,  how,  in  some  nations,  these  func- 
tions have  all  been  discharged  by  one,  in  others  by  two,  in  others  by 
three,  bodies ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  understand  the 
advantages  of  assigning  them  to  three ;  so  that  the  same  men  may  not 
both  make  laws  and  execute  them,  or  make  laws  and  judge  those  who 
are  accused  of  breaking  them.  In  this  way,  when  he  is  introduced  to 
the  history  of  a  new  nation,  he  may  be  trained  from  the  first  to  ask, 
T^ho  made  the  laws?  Who  judged?  Who  executed  the  laws?  and  to 
classify  nations  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  would  classify  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes.  And  thus  he  will  be  prepared  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  historical  events  by  their  influence  on  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions  of  the  state ;  and  he  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  kings  and  statesmen  with  whom 
the  study  of  History  is  to  bring  him  into  contact. 

I  Nor  need  we  stop  here,  if  we  are  to  accept  Preceptor's  further  sug- 
gestions, which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  vivid,  though  many 
Wjill  pronounce  them  unpractical.  "Set  before  the  pupil, "  he  says, 
'  ',a  large  picture  illustrative  of  the  feudal  times,  showing  the  exaction 
of  fines  for  the  right  of  holding  markets,  the  tolls  taken  at  the  gates  of 
eyery  city,  at  the  passage  of  every  bridge,  at  the  boundaries  of  every 
petty  feudal  lord ;  and  make  the  child  understand  how  restrictions  of 
tljis  kind — checking  commerce,  hampering  mdustry  and  enterprise, 
diminishing  comfort,  and  preventing  that  leisure  which  enables  people 
to.  think  of  other  things  besides  bread-winniiig — might  thus  indirectly 
hinder  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  art,  and  enforce  a  people 
to  remain  in  brutish  ignorance.  Or  by  reference  to  the  paper-tax  or 
tl^e  window-tax  (the  latter  of  which  might  be  simply  and  forcibly  illus- 
ti^ted)  in  our  century,  show  how  a  nation,  by  an  injudicious  burden, 
may  be  mentally  or  physically  enfeebled. 

.^"Then  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  laws  should  be  wise  and 
jijst,  and  how  unwise  laws  (as  well  as  unjust  laws)  have,  for  the  most 
payt,  been  made  for  the  poor  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  poor  for  whom  the  laws  were  made,  and  therefore  did 
n^t  understand  what  the  poor  needed.  Hence  let  the  child  understand 
how  important  it  is  that  the  poor  should  have  a  voice  in  the  framing 
of  those  laws  which  they  themselves  are  intended  to  obey. 

.^'^  When  this  course  is  completed — which  maybe  described  as  His- 
torical Statics — I  should  proceed  to  teach  them  something  of  Histor- 
ical Dynamics.     Kor  should  I  begin  with  the  details  of  Ei\glish  His- 
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tory;  for,  indeed,  early  English  History  is  much  more  difficult  for 
children  to  understand  than  the  history  of  Xerxes,  Alexander,  Attila, 
or  Charlemagne.  As,  therefore,  in  Geography,  after  teaching  the 
pupil  about  the  elements  of  land  and  water,  you  passed  to  the  map  of 
Europe,  so  in  History  I  should  pursue  the  same  course.  To  do  justice 
to  it,  especially  with  a  large  class,  one  should  have  very  large  pictures 
(or  dissolving  views  would  be  still  better)  each  illustrated  with  a  few- 
striking  sentences,  not  a  word  of  which  would  ever  require  to  be 
retracted,  so  as  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  through  ear  and 
eye  together,  a  quite  indelible  impression. 

''Failing  dissolving  views,  we  should  have  a  series  of  brightly-col- 
ored maps  exhibiting  the  changes  that  have  passed  over  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  to  the  present.  There  should 
also  be  pictures,  not  only  of  the  decisive  battles,  but  also  of  various 
incidents  or  objects  that  may  be  best  suited  to  let  the  boy  into  the 
secret  of  the  character  of  the  nation  or  period  that  he  is  studying: 
Greek  sculptures;  Roman  camps  and  armies;  German  forests;  the 
death  of  Alexander;  Caesar  crossing  the  Rubicon;  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Christians  under  Nero ;  the  Nicene  Council ;  the  sacking  of  Rome 
by  Alaric;  a  squadron  of  Huns  with  Attila;  Mohammed  purifying 
Mecca;  the  Saracens  invading  Spain;  Charlemagne  crowned  by  the 
Pope;  William  the  Conqueror  at  Hastings;  Henry  IV  at  Canossa; 
Michael  Schwartz  inventing  gunpowder;  Columbus  encouraging  his 
crew ;  Luther  burning  the  Pope's  bull ;  the  Armada ;  Plassy ;  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI ;  Waterloo. 

"If  in  this  way  the  principal  epochs  in  European  history  could  be 
once  vividly  impressed  on  the  pupil's  mind  in  their  chronological, 
order,  he  would  certainly  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  retaining  their 
relative  positions  in  his  mind,  and  probably  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
committing  to  memory  the  exact  dates  of  the  most  important  events. 
This  definite  outline,  besides  being  of  subsequent  value  when  the 
pupil  comes  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  nations,  is  also  of  immediate 
use  in  giving  precision  and  order  to  the  study  which  ought  now  to 
begin,  I  mean  Historical  Biography. 

"Biography,  no  doubt,  is  not  history;  but  the  life  of  a  man  is  so 
much  more  attractive  to  children  than  the  life  of  a  nation  that  the 
indirect  historical  teaching  of  the  former  is  often  far  more  effective 
than  the  direct  teaching  of  the  latter.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
novels.  They  may  occasionally  take  liberties  with  chronology,  and 
distort  or  adorn  a  fact ;  but  in  accustoming  children  to  fill  up  histor- 
ical outline  with  color,  and  in  dissipating  the  notion  that  history  is  '  a 
dry  study,'  they  are  of  such  great  value  that  a  systematic  course  of 
novel  reading  may  well  be  made  an  adjunct  to  the  study  of  historical 
text-books,  at  all  events  for  the  young.  ".^ 

1  See  the  very  copious  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Htstorical  Novels  and  Tales,  compiled 
by  H.  Courtliope  Bowen,  M.A.  (London,  Stanford,  1882);  also  Bulletins  of  Boston  Pubiic 
Library,  Historical  Fiction,  and  Eno;lish  Trose  Fiction,  ISTS-i:?. 
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In  favor  of  Preceptor's  novel  suggestion  that  the  outlines  of  European 
history  should  precede  the  study  of  English  history,  thus  much  may  at 
least  be  said,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
studying  Geography,  where  Europe  (in  outline)  generally  comes  first, 
and  England  second.  And  certainly  the  succession  of  picturesque  and 
striking  scenes  suggested  by  Preceptor  might  do  for  history  what  the 
pictures  of  tropic  and  arctic  regions  (see  §  54)  were  intended  to  do  for 
Geography.  The  diilerence,  however,  is,  that  while  any  boy  can 
understand  a  mountain  or  a  glacier,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  young  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  or  Caesar  crossing  the 
Rubicon,  or  Luthur  burning  the  Pope's  bull ;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that,  in  very  young  and  dull  children,  Preceptor's  pictures,  though 
they  might  give  pleasure,  might  cause  some  bewilderment  as  well. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  who  could  temper 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  with  sympathy  for  his  pupils,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  such  a  preliminary  course  might  be  of  use. 

When  the  pupil  (with  or  without  the  previous  training  suggested 
above)  is  introduced  to  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  history  of  his 
native  country,  a  text-book  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  Here  must  be  repeated  what  was  said  above  as  to  the  use  of 
text-books  in  Geography,  that  the  main  use  of  the  book  should  be  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  revise,  amplify,  and  master  what  the  teacher  has 
said,  and  not  to  dispense  with  the  teacher's  saying  anything.  A  text- 
book cannot  very  conveniently  (without  the  aid  of  different  sizes  of 
type,  which  are  perhaps  somewhat  confusing  to  children)  touch  lightly 
enough  on  unimportant  incidents,  or  give  to  narrative  so  picturesque  a 
shape  as  a  teacher  can  give  in  oral  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  teacher  relies  entirely  on  oral  teaching,  he  will  find  that,  unless  his 
pupils  are  above  the  average  in  retentiveness,  only  a  small  residuum  of 
his  lessons  will  remain  in  their  memory. 

The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  begin  with  a  short  sketch  or  Primer, 
which  will  contain  none  but  the  more  important  features  of  the  period 
tinder  study ;  then  to  supplement  this  by  reading  biographies,  and  by 
giving  extracts  from  larger  histories  bearing  on  the  more  important 
epochs ;  and  lastly,  to  revise  the  history  of  the  period  in  a  larger  text- 
book. 

In  the  learning  of  dates,  Memoria  Technica  should  be  rejected,  for 
the  reasons  given  above  (§  50),  but  great  care  should  be  taken  by 
sight,  sound,  and  association,  to  fix  the  more  important  dates  in  the 
memory.  None  but  very  important  dates  should  be  at  first  required ; 
but  these  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  The  reasons  for  their 
importance  should  be  explained ;  and  hints  may  be  given  to  help  the 
learner  to  remember  the  sequence  (§  51) ;  but  when  the  repetition  is 
once  begun,  there  must  be  no  appeal  to  reasons ;  they  are  to  be  learned 
apd  repeated  by  ear,  like  the  Multiplication  Table.  Then  the  less 
important  may  be  grouped  round  these  as  centers.    But  the  minor 
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^frtes  must  not  be  so  numerous  nor  so  often  repeated  as  to  interfere 
with  the  central  ones,  which  must  be  repeatedly  revised.  The  dateh 
of  the  accessions  of  sovereigns  are  of  importance  where  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign  has  had  so  much  influence  as  to  make  & 
great  change  in  the  history  of  the  nation ;  but  as  they  have  not  always 
this  importance,  it  is  a  pity  to  make  these  first  dates  committed  to 
memory  by  a  child.  The  dates  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  the 
summoning  of  Montfort's  Parliament,  the  Black  Death,  the  recognitioa 
of  English  in  the  Law  Courts,  the  death  of  Chaucer,  the  publication  of 
the  first  printed  book  in  England,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
loss  of  America,  are  very  much  more  important  than  the  dates  of  thfe 
accession  of  Henry  I  or  Stephen. 

Not  much  can  be  done  to  show  the  beginner  how  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  have  changed  and  grown  with  the  English  nation. 
But  whatever  is  done  should  carefully  avoid  the  danger  of  ' '  cram- 
ming," The  text-books  which  relate  that  "in  this  reign  Sir  Thomas 
More  wrote  his  celebmted  Utopia^''''  and  there  make  an  end  of  it,  are 
hardly  to  be  blamed  if  regarded  as  mere  outlines  and  skeletons  of  his- 
tory, suggesting  to  teachers  what  they  should  teach,  and  to  pupils 
what  they  must  revise  of  the  instruction  received  from  their  teacher; 
but  they  are  manifestly  in  themselves  inadequate,  and  the  information 
given  in  the  sentence  last  quoted  is,  by  itself,  clearly  of  the  nature  of 
*'cram."  If,  therefore,  the  teacher  mentions  any  author  at  all,  he 
ought  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  him  and  his  surroundings,  illustrated, 
perhaps,  by  one  or  two  characteristic  anecdotes,  as  will  enable  his 
pupils  in  some  sort  to  make  a  mental  picture  of  the  man.  Then  hfe 
may  read  a  short  extract  from  his  works  which  shall  have  some  kind 
of  unity  and  interest. 

For  example,  after  telling  his  pupils  that  the  History  of  Utopia 
means  the  "History  of  Nowhere,"  he  may  illustrate  the  "no-where- 
ness"  of  the  book  by  reading  the  passage  which  describes  how  the 
Utopians  esteemed  gold  as  less  valuable  than  iron,  making  fetters  of  it 
for  prisoners  and  playthings  for  children.  Similarly,  in  dealing  with 
Chaucer,  instead  of  describing  all  the  characters  of  the  Canterbury' 
Tales  at  the  same  length,  and  all  very  briefly,  the  teacher  should  give 
the  shortest  possible  sumniary  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  then  read 
the  description  of  the  Knight  or  of  the  Clerk  in  full. 

Some  notion,  also,  of  the  changes  of  the  English  language  may  be 
given  by  writing  down  for  one's  pupils  a  few  sentences  in  the  New 
Testament  from  translations  of  different  periods,  thus : 

1.  A.D.  1000  and  fellen  gyrdel  waes  ymbe  his  lendenu. 
A.D.  1150  and  fellen  gyrdel  waes  embe  his  lendene. 
A.D.  1380  and  a  girdil  of  skin  {i.e.  fell)  about  his  loins. 

2.  A.D.  1000  and  he  bodede  and  cwaeth  (compare  the  later  quotfC^ 
Strengre  cymth  aefter  me. 

A.D.  1150  and  he  bodede  and  cwaeth,  Strengre  kymth  aefter  me. 
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A.D.  1380  and  prechid  (i.e.  boded)  seyinge,  A  strengere  than  I  schal 
come  aftir  me. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  the  young  pupil's  attention  to  the 
.differences  of  inflections.  But  the  mere  reading  aloud  of  these  sen- 
tences will  suffice  to  make  him  realize  how  little  the  English  language 
changed  from  1606  a.d.  to  1150  a.d.  (during  which  period  the"  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  French-speaking  classes  had  comparatively  little 
intercourse  with  each  other)  as  compared  with  the  change  between 
1150  A.D.  and  1380  a.d.,  when  the  two  classes  had  learned  to  co-oper- 
ate against  the  crowTi,  and  to  recognize  a  community  of  interests. 
TThus  he  will  be  prepared  for  hearing  that  in  1362  a.d.  French  had 
become  so  unintelligible  that  it  was  supplanted  by  order  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  enacted  that  all  pleadings  in  the  law-courts  should 
be  conducted  in  "English,  not  French,"  inasmuch  as  French  had 
become  "much  unknown  in  the  realm";  and  thus  he  will  more  easily 
realize  the  importance  and  remember  the  date  of  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  his  native  country. 

For  those  who  live  in  London,  or  other  places  of  historical  interest, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  valuable  a  stimulus  for  the  study  of 
history  may  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  or  the 
Tower  of  London,  especially  after  a  little  preliminary  reading  and 
study  has  prepared  the  pupil  for  what  he  is  to  see. 

56.      GEOMETRY. 

Geometry  is  so  much  more  easy  and  interesting  for  the  young  than 
Algebra,  that  it  may  be  properly  included  in  the  present  treatise, 
although  Algebra  will  be  excluded. 

The  principal  reason  why  so  many  young  pupils  fail  in  Geometry  is 
that  they  are  left  to  rely  upon  a  book,  instead  of  following  and  retain- 
ing the  oral  instruction  of  their  teacher. 

"I  remember,"  writes  Preceptor,  "  that  after  I  had  taken  a  young  * 
pupil  successfully  through  the  first  six  or  seven  Propositions  of  Euclid 
without  the  aid  of  a  book,  one  day  when  I  found  myself  obliged  to  go 
out,  and  unable  to  give  the  usual  lesson,  I  ventured  to  place  the  book 
in  the  boy's  hands,  telling  him  to  study  the  seventh  or  eighth  Proposi- 
tion by  himself.  To  my  horror,  as  I  passed  the  door  soon  afterwards, 
I  heard  him  singing  the  Proposition.  I  immediately  anticipated  the 
worst.  My  anticipations  were  fulfilled  when  I  returned  and  found 
that  he  had  learned  the  Proposition  by  heart,  and  could  readily  repeat 
it,  without  being  able  to  understand  a  word  of  it.  My  neglect  on  this 
occasion  caused  a  week's  retrogression,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  half-hour  had  been  spent  in  play." 

Very  similar  is  the  Author's  experience.  Boys  have  so  strong  a 
memory  and  so  great  an  aversion  to  think — where  memory  can  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  thought — that  it  is  most  important,  in  teaching 
Geometry,  not  to  leave  the  pupil  to  himself  till  he  has  fonned  the 
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Geometry  is  so  much  more  easy  and  interesting  for  the  young  th^ 
Algebra,  that  it  may  be  properly  included  in  the  present  treatise, 
although  Algebra  will  be  excluded. 

The  principal  reason  why  so  many  young  pupils  fail  in  Geometry  is 
that  they  are  left  to  rely  upon  a  book,  instead  of  following  and  retain- 
ing the  oral  instruction  of  their  teacher. 

"I  remember,"  writes  Preceptor,  "that  after  I  had  taken  a  youn^ 
pupil  successfully  through  the  first  six  or  seven  Propositions  of  Eucli5 
without  the  aid  of  a  book,  one  day  when  I  found  myself  obliged  to  go 
out,  and  unable  to  give  the  usual  lesson,  I  ventured  ta  place  the  book 
in  the  boy's  hands,  telling  him  to  study  the  seventh  or  eighth  Proposi- 
tion by  himself.  To  my  horror,  as  I  passed  the  door  soon  afterwards, 
I  heard  him  dnging  the  Proposition.  I  immediately  anticipated  the 
worst.  My  anticipations  were  fulfilled  when  I  returned  and  found 
that  he  had  learned  the  Proposition  by  heart,  and  could  readily  repeat 
it,  without  being  able  to  understand  a  word  of  it.  My  neglect  on  this 
occasion  caused  a  week's  retrogression,  and  J  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  half -hour  had  been  spent  in  play." 

Very  similar  is  the  Author's  experience.  Boys  have  so  strong  a 
memory  and  so  great  an  aversion  to  think — where  memory  can  serVe 
as  a  substitute  for  thought — that  it  is  most  important,  in  teaching 
Geometry,  not  to  leave  the  pupil  to  himself  till  he  has  formed  th^ 
habit  of  reasoning,  and  has  learned  enough  to  make  him  understand 
that  it  pays,  in  Euclid,  not  to  try  to  remember,  but  to  reason. 

Many  excellent  teachers  object  to  Euclid  as  being  cumbrous,  circui- 
tous, and  artificial.  But  until  some  other  text-book  is  uniformly  or 
generally  adopted,  it  seems  likely  that  he  will  maintain  his  present 
position.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  specialists  the  task  of  suggesting  bet- 
ter methods  or  text-books,  the  Author  will  merely  mention  two  or 
three  expedients  which  he  has  found  useful  in  teaching  Euclid,  pure 
and  simple,  to  young  children. 

1.  The  Definitions  and  Axioms. — To  begin  by  learning  all  the  defini- 
tions and  axioms  is  both  tedious  and  bewildering. 

Begin  by  doing  or  proving  something  definite;  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  your  theorems  or  problems,  introduce  your  definitions, 
axioms,  and  postulates,  as  you  need  them.  Let  the  pupil  collect  them 
•as  they  arise,  and  write  them  down  for  himself  in  a  book. 

They  must  undoubtedly  be  finally  learned  by  heart;  but  before 
learning  them,  let  the  pupil  understand  their  utility;  and,  so  to  speak, 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  Euclid's  axioms,  let  him  be  led  to  feel 
that  they  are  his  own  axioms,  which  he  has  himself  seen  to  be  sell- 
evident,  and  of  which  he  himself  demands  the  concession. 

Thus,  instead  of  beginning  with  Euclid's  definition  of  a  point,  as 
**that  which  hath  no  parts  and  no  magnitude,"  and  a  line  as  "length 
without  breadth,"  we  may  for  a  long  time  appeal  to  common  sense, 
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and  take  for  granted  that,  in  drawing  figures  the  lines  are  to  be  as  thin 
and  even  as  possible,  and  the  points  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
^ake  them  clearly  visible. 

But  after  the  boy  ^s  leen  learning  Geometry  some  time,  you  may  draw 
■with  a  thick  piece  of  chalk  upon  a  blackboard  a  straight  line  A  C,  of 
T)erceptible  and  uneven  breadth,  and  point  out  (proving  it  by  measure- 
ment, if  you  like)  that  in  the  triangle  ABC^  of  which  the  sides  AB^ 
A  C  are  called  equal,  it  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  AB  =  A  C ;  for 
although  AB  is  equal  to  one  side  of  the  thick  line  A  C,  it  is  not  equal  to 
,the  other  side.  Similarly,  if  AB,  A  G  meet  in  a  large  point  A,  which 
' '  hath  parts  and  magnitude, "  it  will  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  point 
irom  which  you  begin  to  measure,  whether  AB  is  really  equal  to  A  G. 

Hence  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  perceive  that  Euclid's  Propositions 
could  not  always  be  exactly  true  of  points  and  lines,  unless  points  were 
*'  without  magnitude  "  and  lines  "  without  breadth."  But  until  he  is 
able  to  perceive  this,  it  will  be  best  not  to  trouble  him  with  Euclid's 
definitions  of  a  point  and  line,  but  to  leave  him  to  "  common  sense." 

2.  Th^  use  of  Rules  and  Gompass. — Before  proceeding  to  the  Proposi- 
.tions,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  draw  triangles  and  circles  neatly,  so 
as  to  familiarize  him  with  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compasses. 

When  he  has  drawn  several  circles  he  should  be  told  to  measure  the 
^distance  from  the  center  to  two  or  three  points  in  the  circumference, 
ftnd  to  ascertain  whether  they  differ  in  length ;  and  an  oval,  or  ellipse, 
J^iaving  been  diawn  for  him  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil  should  be  shown 
Jiow  this  equality  of  the  radii  distinguishes  the  circle  from  the  ellipse. 
But  I  should  not  as  yet  trouble  him  with  the  definition  of  a  circle. 

3.  Th£  First  Proposition. — We  now  tell  the  child  that  we  allow  him 
a  compass  and  a  ruler,  but  not  a  measuring-rule ;  and  he  is  to  try  to 
jjiescribe,  on  a  given  straight  line,  a  triangle  with  three  equal  sides. 

After  criticising  his  hap-hazard  attempts,  and  pointing  out  tha^, 
even  when  the  pupil  is  near  the  mark,  he  is  proceeding  by  ' '  guess- 
:work,"  we  offer  to  describe  one  in  which  the  sides  shall  be  exactly 
equal.  It  will  be  found  that  the  First  Proposition,  thus  introduce^, 
will  present  no  difliculty,  and  the  child  ought  to  be  able  speedily  to 
•work  the  Problem  himself. 

In  the  course  of  this  Proposition,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  assumed  that  **  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another."  Tell  the  boy  that  an  assumption  of  this  kind  is 
called  an  Axiom  (which  means  "assumption")  and  bid  him  write  it 
.idown  in  a  manuscript  book  as  the  first  of  Euclid's  Axioms. 

4.  The  Second  Proposition. — The  Second  Proposition  presents  more 
.difficulty.  For  when  the  child  learns  that  he  is  "  from  a  given  poii^t 
to  draw  a  straight  line  equal  to  a  given  straight  line,"  he  naturally 
replies  that  he  can  do  it  at  once,  by  measuring  with  his  pencil  from  the 
jgiven  point  a  distance  equal  to  the  given  straight  line. 

We  must  therefore  introduce  this  Proposition  as  a  test  of  ingenuity, 
by  saying  that  *^  of  course  any  one  can  do  this  with  the  use  of  a  meamf' 
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ing-rule,  but  we  are  expected  to  show  our  ingenuity  hy  doing  it  toitTiaut 
a  ineasuring-rule,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  compass  used  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  a  circle." 

When  the  construction  is  completed,  before  proceeding  to  Euclid's 
proof,  it  will  simplify  matters  to  go  backwards  from  the  conclusion, 
ftnd  to  say,  "Now  you  see  that  BG  is  equal  to  BC^  do  you  not? "    Yea. 


"Then  if  we  can  show  that  J.Z is  equal  to  5(5^,*  the  thing  required 
will  be  done ;  for  AL  will  have  been  drawn  from  A,  equal  to  (7J5,  will 
it  not?"  Yes.  "Well,  then,  we  shall  show  that  AL  and  BO  are 
equal  in  the  following  way:  First,  we  shall  show  that  i)G^  and  DL,  the 
radii  of  the  large  circle,  are  equal,  and  then  that  DB  and  DA^  sides  of 
the  equilateral  triangle,  are  also  equal ;  and  subtracting  the  small  equal 
lines  from  the  large  equal  lines,  we  shall  show  that  the  remainder  BQ 
is  equal  to  the  remainder  AL.''"' 

Probably  the  boy  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  this  reasoning;  but 
it  should  now  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  here  we  are  assuming  that 
"  if  equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal  ";  and  this 
statement  having  been  illustrated  from  the  subtraction  of  numbers, 
lines,  and  spaces,  must  be  written  down  as  another  of  Euclid's  Assump- 
tions, or  Axioms. 

This  Proposition  will  need  to  be  repeated  perhaps  two  or  three 
times  by  the  teacher  before  the  pupil  can  easily  work  it  himself.  But 
he  may  be  heljjed  by  being  accustomed  to  a  summary  of  it  in  dialogue, 
thus:  After  he  has  completed  the  construction,  he  may  be  asked, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  prove?  "  That  AL  is  equal  to  CB.  "How 
are  you  going  to  prove  it?  "  By  proving  that  AL  is  equal  to  BG,  and 
that  BG  is  equal  to  BG. 

When  the  teacher  is  repeating  this  proposition  the  second  time,  he 
must  occasionally  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and  let  the  pupil 
complete  it,  to  see  whether  he  can  take  up  the  reasoning ;  nor  must 

^  AL  and  BG  may  be  drawn  in  red  ink,  or  otherwise  distinguislied  from  the  rest  of  tho 
figure,  so  as  to  call  special  atteution  to  them. 
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the  pupil  be  asked  to  work  the  problem  himself  till  the  teacher  has 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  task  can  be  successfully  accomplished. 

5.  Tests  of  Understanding. — When  the  first  three  Problems  are  mas- 
tered, they  should  be  drawn  upside  down ;  or  numbers  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  letters,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  habituated  to  recognize 
the  truth  of  the  process  in  all  circumstances,  and  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  reason,  and  in  no  respect  on  memory. 

It  should  be  needless  to  add  that  the  pupil  must  not  have  the  figure 
before  him  to  begin  with,  nor  should  he  be  allowed  to  draw  the  fig- 
ures in  silence,  and  then  state  what  he  has  been  doing.  Before  he  is 
allowed  to  draw  a  line,  or  join  two  points,  or  describe  a  circle,  he  must 
state  precisely  \yhat  he  is  intending  to  do. 

Very  often  it  is  a  good  plan  that  the  pupil  should  dictate  the  con- 
struction while  the  teacher  executes  it.  The  advantage  of  this  is, 
that,  if  the  pupil  dictates  inaccurately,  the  teacher  can  correct  him 
silently  by  carrying  into  effect  the  inaccurate  instructions,  and  showing 
their  absurdity.  For  example,  in  the  First  Proposition,  the  pupil  per- 
haps says,  "Let  J.^ be  the  given  line"  (omitting  the  word  straight), 
upon  which  the  teacher  will  draw  a  curved  line.  Or  again,  instead  of 
saying,  "  from  the  center  A,  at  tJie  distance  AB,  describe  the  circle 
^CZ),"  the  pupil  may  say,  "from  the  center  .4.  describe  the  circle 
BCD  ";  upon  which  the  teacher  will  proceed  from  center  A  to  describe  an 
absurdly  large  circle  BCD,  passing  through  a  second  B,  with  a  radius 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  or  (if  on  a  blackboard)  of  one  or  two  feet. 

6.  Angles. — Before  proceeding  to  the  Fourth  Proposition,  we  must 
now  introduce  the  pupil  to  angles.  Great  care  is  here  needed  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  into  the  eiTor  of  confusing  angles  with  triangles. 

For  this  purpose,  Euclid's  definition  is  of  little  use.  "A  plane 
rectilineal  angle  is  the  inclination  of  two  straight  lines  to  one  another, 
which  meet  together,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line."  For, 
replies  the  boy,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  'the  inclination  of  two 
straight  lines  to  one  another? '  I  thought  I  knew  what  an  angle  was 
like;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  understand  what  'inclination'  is."  To 
such  a  boy,  at  the  present  stage,  Euclid's  definition  conveys  no  mean- 
ing, and  tends  rather  to  confuse  him. 

The  best  means  of  introducing  a  boy  to  the  notion  of  an  angle  is  to 
lay  a  stick  AB  upon  another  GAD,  and  then  gradually  make  AB 
revolve  upon  the  pivot  A,  so  that  it  passes  from  a  position  {AB^)  of 
coincidence  with  AD  to  a  position  {AB^)  where  it  is  in  a  straight  line 
with  AD.  Point  out,  as  you  move  the  stick  away  from  AD,  that  the 
moving  line  is  sloped  or  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  fixed  line  AD; 
and  that  when  the  moving  line  is  half  way  {AB2)  it  is  sloped  equally 
with  respect  to  AD  and  AG.  Placing  the  moving  line  in  different 
positions,  e.g.  AB^  (half  way  between  AD  and  AB^)  elicit  from  the 
pupil  that  AB2  is  more  inclined  to  AD  than  AB^  is,  and  that  AB^  is 
more  inclined  to  AD  than  AB^  is.  Then  show  him  that,  if  the  line 
(ABJ  is  half  way  between  AD  and  AB2,  AB^  is  twice  as  much  inclined 
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to  AJD  as  AB^  is.  Then  tell  him  that,  when  we  wish  to  describe  7mo 
much  OTie  line  is  inclined  to  another,  we  generally  speak  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  one  line  to  another,  and  show  him  how  "inclination  "  is  meas- 


ured by  degrees.  Tell  him  that,  in  passing  from  AD  to  AC,  the 
moving  line  passes  through  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  (180°) ;  in 
passing  from  AD  to  AB^,  through  90°;  in  passing  from  AD  to  AB^, 
through  45°.  1 

In  this  way  the  pupil  will  be  saved  from  connecting  thfi  notion  of 
inclination  with  the  notion  of  enclosed  space ;  and  there  will  be  noth- 
ing in  what  he  has  heard  that  can  make  him  confuse  angles  with  tri- 
angles, while  there  will  be  much  that  will  prepare  him  for  Euclid's 
definition  of  an  angle. 

After  this  it  is  well  to  construct  a  dial-face  of  card-board  with  mov- 
ing hands,  the  circumference  being  divided  into  360°,  and  to  teach  the 
pupil  to  incline  the  hands  at  different  inclinations,  60°,  120°,  90°,  etc. 
We  may  now  tell  him  that  the  amount  of  inclination  is  called  angle,  so 
that  we  speak  of  an  angle  of  90°,  120°,  60° ;  and  we  may  then  give 
him  Euclid's  definition. 

Even  now  the  difficulty  is  not  over;  for  beginners  are  often  per- 
plexed by  the  "reading"  of  angles,  and  unable  to  see  that  a  single 
angle  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  smaller  angles.  Taking,  there- 
fore, an  angle  of  90°  {BAG),  we  may  bid  the  pupil  divide  it  as  neatly 


*'  as  he  can  into  three  equal  parts,  BAD,  DEE,  EAG;  and  then  to  divide 
the  same  angle  BA  G  into  two  equal  parts,  BAF,  FA  G;  and  we  may 
put  the  pupil  through  a  series  of  questions :  (1)  Trace  with  a  pointer 
the  angles  BAF,  BAD,  DAF,  FAE,  DAE,  DAG,  etc.  (2)  What  are 
the  two  angles  that  make  up  the  angle  BAF?     (3)  What  are  the  two 

'  *  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  sticks,  pen-holders,  rulers,  etc.,  are  more  intelligi:- 
ble  illustrations  than  any  diagram  can  he  - 
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that  make  up  EADf  (4)  What  are  the  three  that  make  up  EAB?  (5) 
What  are  the  four  that  make  up  BAG?  (6)  Subtract  the  angle  DAF 
from  BAF,  and  what  is  left  ?  (7)  DAF  from  DAE,  and  what  is  left  ? 
(8)  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  BAFf  (9)  How  many  in  DABf 
(10)  Then  how  many  in  their  difference  DAFf  (11)  How  many  in 
BAD?  (12)  How  many  in  D^i^'?  (13)  Then  how  many  in  their  dif- 
ference EAFf  (14)  How  many  in  CAFf  (15)  How  many  in  FAD? 
(16)  Then  how  many  in  their  sum  CAD? 

Not  till  the  pupil  is  thus  familiarized  with  the  reading  and  reckon- 
ing of  angles,  will  it  be  wise  to  proceed  to  the  Fourth  Proposition  of 
Euclid. 

7.  The  Fourth  PropositioTL — This  proposiiaon  requires  ev«n  more 
care  than  the  Fifth. 

The  teacher  should  begin  by  explaining  the  method  of  "  applying." 
•'Put  a  straight  line  AB  on  DE,  so  that  the  point  A  shall  fall  on  the 


point  D,  and  AB  shall  lie  on  DE.  Then  if  AB  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  where  will  B  fall?"  On  DE  produced.  *'And  if  AB  is  the 
shorter? "  B  will  then  fall  between  D  and  E.  **  And  if  AB  happens 
to  be  just  equal  to  DEf  "    Then  B  will  fall  on  E. 

Now  let  the  pupil  take  two  triangles  that  are  not  equal  to  one 
another  in  any  respect,  or  that  have  merely  one  side  of  the  one  equal 
to  one  side  of  the  other,  and  let  him  "apply"  one  to  the  other.  Thus 
he  may  realize  that  in  these  cases  the  two  triangles  will  not  coincide 
with  each  other  nor  be  equal  to  one  another. 

This  having  been  mastered,  the  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  cut 
out  in  paper  two  triangles  ABC,  DEF,  having  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle  equal;  or,  better  still,  make  triangles  of  frame-work, 


such  as  may  be  fashioned  from  the  frame  of  a  broken  slate. 

This  done,  the  process  of  applying  should  be  performed,  not  all  at 
once,  but  bit  by  bit,  as  Euclid  prescribes. 
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A  is  first  to  be  placed  on  I)  and  AB  made  to  lie  along  BE;  and  (by 
the  preceding  demonstration  of  the  method  of  '*  applying"  one  straight 
line  to  another)  the  pupil  will  realize  at  once  that  B  must  coincide 
with  B,  and  AB  with  BJS.  Here  the  teacher  must  pause.  **  "We  have 
now  made  AB  coincide  with  BE.  Now  if  the  angle  ABC  were  smaller 
tttan  BEF,  BG  would  fall  inside,  thus  (^CJ,  and  if  the  angle  ABO 
were  greater  than  BEF,  BG  would  fall  outside,  thus  {EC^  \  but  since 


the  angle  ABC  is  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  BEF,  where  must  BO 
fall?"  This  reasoning,  together  with  the  actual  application  of  the 
paper  or  frame-work  triangles,  will  probably  nlake  it  quite  clear  to  the 
pupil  that  BG  will  fall  neither  inside  nor  outside  of  EF^  but  on  EF. 
If  this  is  understood,  the  rest  presents  little  difficulty. 


Fig.  1. 

8.  The  Fifth  Proposition. — The  difficulties  of  the  Fifth  Proposition 
arise,  1st,  from  the  overlapping  of  the  triangles,  about  which  the  boy 
has  to  reason  just  as  though  they  did  not  overlap;  2d,  from  the  length 
of  the  chain  of  argument. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  the  teacher  must  resort  to  the  first  princi- 
ple of  teaching,  viz.,  "Divide  " :  1st,  he  must  exhibit  the  triangles  not 
overlapping,  but  apart ;  2d,  he  must  break  up  the  chain  or  argument 
into  its  several  links  and  make  the  connection  between  them  seem  easy 
and  natural. 

First,  therefore,  let  the-  teacher  draw  two  triangles  (as  in  fig.  1), 


no 
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A.GD^  ABE,  which  have  the  two  sides  AD,  A  C  equal  to  the  two  AE 
and  AB,  and  the  included  angle  BAG  equal  to  the  included  angle 
EAB;  and  in  this  position  let  the  triangles  be  reasoned  about  by  the 


Fig.  2. 

pupil,  who  must  deduce  about  them  the  conclusions  of  the  Fourth 
Proposition,  viz.,  that  the  angles  at  the  bases  of  these  two  triangles  are 
equal,  and  their  bases  are  equal. 

•Afterwards  the  boy  must  go  through  precisely  the  same  method  of 
proof,  when  the  triangles  are  made  to  overlap  (as  in  fig.  2).  The  only 
difference  will  be  that,  instead  of  saying  that  the  angle  BAE  is  equal 
to  the  angle  CAB,  we  shall  now  have  to  say  that  the  angle  is  common 
to  the  two  triangles. 

Next  let  him  apply  the  conclusions  of  the  Fourth  Proposition  to  two 
triangles  BCB,  IcE  (as  in  fig.  3),  which  have  the  two  sides  BB,  BG 


Fig.  3. 


equal  to  the  two  sides  cE,  Eh,  and  the  included  angle  ^DC  equal  to 
the  included  angle  hEc. 

Lastly,  let  him  apply  the  same  conclusions  to  the  same  triangles, 
only  now  (as  in  fig.  4)  overlapping.     The  only  difference  in  the  argu- 


FlG.  4. 


ment  need  be  that,  instead  of  saying  (as  in  fig.  3)  "therefore  the  base 
BOh  equal  to  the  base  5c,"  we  must  say,  "and  if  the  base  BCwere 
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not  the  same  for  the  two  triangles,  we  could  have  shown  that  the  two 
bases  were  equal. " 

We  now  come  to  the  Fifth  Proposition  itself.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
struction is  completed,  and  the  pupil  has  stated  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
viz.,  that  the  angle  ABG  is  equal  to  the  angle  ACB^  we  must  say, 
*'Now  the  first  of  these  angles  is  equal  to  angle  ABE  minus  angle 
CBE;  and  the  second  is  equal  to  angle  ACB  minim  angle  BOB.''''  li 
the  pupil  does  not  readily  grasp  this,  we  must  go  back  to  the  figure  on 
p.  109,  and  then,  showing  him  what  angle  is  left  when  a  part  is  sub- 
tracted from  a  whole,  we  must  habituate  him  anew  to  take  angles  from 
angles,  and  to  recognize  the  results. 

This  done,  we  resume,  ''  We  shall  therefore  first  show  that  the  large 
angle  on  the  left,  viz.,  ABE,  is  equal  to  the  large  angle  on  the  right, 
viz.,  ACB ;  we  shall  then  show  that  the  small  angle  on  the  left,  viz., 
CBE,  is  equal  to  the  small  angle  on  the  right,  viz.,  BCB.  Then,  if 
we  take  away  the  small  angle  on  the  left  from  the  large  angle  on  the 
left,  and  do  the  same  on  the  right,  the  two  remainders  must  be  equal 
(by  the  axiom  which  we  used  in  the  Second  Proposition),  i.e.,  the 
angle  J.5(7must  be  equal  to  AGBy 

In  this  way,  the  pupil  will  be  taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  secret  of  the 
campaign  before  the  war  begins,  and  will  not  be  bewildered  by  the 
tactics  which  might  else  seem  to  him  unnecessarily  lengthy  and  inex- 
plicable, and  impossible  to  remember. 

Proceeding  to  the  actual  proof,  the  pupil  may  be  easily  brought  to 
see  that  it  will  consist  of  two  distinct  parts:  I.  The  first  part  will 
prove  that  the  large  angle  ABE  is  equal  to  the  large  angle  A  CD.  II. 
The  second  part  will  prove  that  the  small  angle  CBE  is  equal  to  the 
small  angle  BCD.  For  the  first  part,  we  shall  have  to  use  the  large 
triangles  ABE  and  ACD ;  for  the  second  part,  the  small  triangles 
CBE,  BCD. 

I,  As  for  the  first  part,  he  will  readily  accept  it,  from  the  practice 
that  he  has  had  with  figures  (1)  and  (2). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  when  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
base  CD  is  equal  to  the  base  BE,  and  the  angle  BDG  equal  to  the 
angle  BEC,  the  teacher  may  say  to  the  pupil,  "Now  perhaps  you  may 
wonder  what  is  the  use  of  proving  these  two  things.  But  you  will 
soon  see  that  we  shall  use  both  of  them  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Proposition.  For  the  side  CD  belongs  to  another  triangle  besides 
ADC.  To  what  triangle?  Again,  the  angle  ^i)C  belongs  to  another 
triangle  besides  the  triangle  ADC.  To  what  triangle?  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  angle  AEB  and  the  side  BE.  To  what  triangle  do  they 
belong,  besides  belonging  to  ABE?  "  Having  elicited  that  these  sides 
and  angles  also  belong  to  the  triangles  CBE,  BCD,  we  reply,  "We 
shall  now  pass  to  these  triangles,  and  see  what  we  can  prove  about  them." 

II.  The  second  part  presents  a  little  diflaculty,  because,  in  applying 
the  Fourth  Proposition  to  the  triangles  BDC,  BEC,  instead  of  being 
able  to  infer  that  "  the  bases- or  third  sides  are  equal,''''  the  pupil  is  con- 
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fronted  with  the  pte-existing  fadt  that  the  bases  ar©  the  %a'rm.  But 
this  difficulty  has  been  met  in  figures  (3)  and  (4).* 

9.  In  giving  these  ample  details  of  the  Author's  experiences  in 
teaching  these  early  propositions,  it  is  not  meant  that  other  teachers 
should  reproduce  these  explanations  verbatim.  The  object  is  rather  to 
show  how  important  it  is  that  the  teacher,  in  the  earliest  lessons  of 
geometry,  should  "keep  touch"  with  the  pupil.  Where  the  learner 
can  readily  accept  the  proof  without  these  or  similar  explanations,  the 
teacher  may  safely  pass  on  without  them. 

But  the  teacher  must  be  quick  to  perceive  the  least  symptoms  of 
bewilderment,  and  must  never  allow  the  pupil  to  lose  coolness  and 
confidence,  or  to  guess  and  ''plunge,"  like  a  bad  swimmer,  out  of  his 
depth.  Children  differ  greatly  in  the  habit  and  manner  of  assenting. 
Some,  out  of  a  desire  to  please,  will  say  "  Yes,"  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  understand  this?"  when,  in  reality,  they  do  not  under- 
stand it,  but  only  remember  it.  Therefore,  when  a  child  says  he  under- 
stands any  statement  in  geometry,  he  should  be  immediately  con- 
fronted with  several  exemplifications  of  that  statement  in  different 
shapes — angles  of  different  sizes,  triangles  upside  down,  X  and  Y 
instead  of  A  and  5,  Arabic  numbers  instead  of  letters,  and  so  on ;  and 
not  till  he  has  passed  these  tests  must  the  teacher  be  satisfied  that  the 
pupil  really  understands. 

Also,  in  repeating  Euclid,  the  child  must  not  only  be  compelled  to 
draw  his  own  figures  (or  to  dictate  to  the  teacher  how  to  draw  them), 
but  also  when  he  makes  a  statement  he  must  be  constantly  called  by 
the  teacher's  "Why?"  to  give  a  reason  for  it.  "Therefore  the  base 
AB\^  equal  to  the  base  CD."  Why?  "  By  the  Fourth  Proposition.'* 
"Therefore  the  remainder  AB  is  equal  to  the  remainder  (7i>."  Why? 
"Because  if  equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal." 
**  And  AEis,  equal  to  AD^  Why?  "  By  construction,"  or  "Because 
we  made  it  so."  "Now  ABi^  equal  to  ^(7."  Why?  "By  hypothe- 
sis," or  "  Because  we  supposed  it  to  be  so  from  the  beginning." 

After  the  Fifth  Proposition  has  been  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
mastered,  Euclid  should  present  little  difficulty  till  the  pupil  reaches 
the  Sixth  Book,  which  belongs  to  a  stage  of  instruction  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  pages. 

But  still,  up  to  the  Fifteenth  Proposition,  or  further,  the  teacher 
will  do  well  to  rely  mainly,  on  oral  instruction,  and— particularly  if  his 
pupils  have  good  memories — ^to  beware  of  the  booh 

Deductions,  of  a  very  simple  sort,  should  be  in  use  from  the  start. 

*  A  shorter  method  would  be,  after  the  figure  has  been  constructed,  to  say,  "  Now  we 
are  going  to  use  the  Fourth  Proposition.  Enunciate  it.  What  triangles  do  you  see  that 
look  equal?  (Ans.,  ABE,  ACD.)  "Then  we  shall  try  to  prove  that  these  two  have  t^vo 
Bides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  included  angle  of  the 
other."  This  done,  you  say,  "  Now  what  other  triangles  look  equal?"  (Ans,  BCD.  CBE.) 
*' Then  we  shall  prove  the  same  thing  in  these  triangles."  If  the  boy  can  readily  pick 
out  the  two  pairs  of  equal  triangles  for  himself,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  use  the  longer 
method  of  instruction. 
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57.    RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  in  all  subjects  of  education,  it 
is  an  injury  for  the  young  to  be  taught  to  repeat  language  to  which 
they  attach  no  meaning. 

Teachers  who  believe  this,  and  who  believe  further  that  Religious 
Instruction  is  the  most  important  of  all  educational  subjects,  ought  to 
be  especially  on  their  guard  here  lest  the  desire  to  train  children  in 
this  subject  early  should  result  in  their  being  trained  prematurely,  and 
consequently  inefficiently. 

2.  But  the  presence  of  children  at  short  religious  acts,  such  as 
"saying  grace,"  singing  hymns,  and  other  short  expressions  of  devo- 
tion, is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  them  learn  and  repeat  Jong 
and  (to  them)  unintelligible  formularies  of  religion. 

Silence  and  attention  during  "grace"  afford  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  impressive  indirect  means  of  helping  a  child  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  Power  in  the  Family,  never  approached  but  with  reverence ;  unseen 
and  unheard,  yet  addressed  in  words;  One  who  is  present  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  on  all  days,  and  who,  though  He  is  far  above  us,  is  never- 
theless not  so  high  but  that  we  may  ask  Him  to  bless  our  daily  bread. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer — much  though  we  may  desire  it  to  be  the  first 
prayer  because  it  is  the  best  prayer — ought,  in  the  Author's  judgment, 
to  be  deferred  till  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to  the  usual  simple 
petition  for  "father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters."  No  words  can 
well  be  more  powerful  than  these  in  introducing  the  child  to  the  con- 
ception of  One  who  must  be  above  all  things  in  greatness  and  goodness, 
because  he  is  even  greater  and  better  than  the  child's  parents. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  circumstances  of  prayer,  enough  has 
been  said  above  (see  §  32). 

4.  Not  till  after  a  child  has  thus  realized  in  some  faint  degree  the 
human  revelation  of  God,  revealing  Him  as  One  who  can  bless  and 
help,  should  he  be  introduced,,to  that  other  revelation  through  Nature, 
which  reveals  Him  as  the  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  all  things.  Suffer 
the  child  first  to  exult  a  little  in  the  beauty,  and  to  admire  the  glory 
and  order,  of  the  visible  world,  before  leading  his  thoughts  up  from 
the  things  made,  to  Him  who  made  them. 

And  when  the  attempt  is  made,  it  is  best  made  by  the  father  or 
mother,  not  by  nurses  or  servants.  * '  I  remember, "  writes  Preceptor, 
"that  on  one  occasion,  during  a  walk  in  the  country,  when  I  noticed 
that  my  son — a  child  of  four  or  five  years  old — seemed  more  than 
usually  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  what  he  saw  around  him,  I 
thought  the  time  might  now  have  come  to  lead  him  from  things  visible 
to  the  invisibl'^  Maker,  and  I  asked  him  who,  he  thought,  had  made  all 
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this  beautiful  world.  He  at  once  replied  '  God ;'  but  his  emotions  of 
joy  were  at  once  checked,  and  his  countenance  became  blank  and  inex- 
pressive, as  if  he  were  passing  from  a  state  of  genuine  feeling  into  mere 
unmeaning  speech.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  he  did  not  realize,  in 
any  sense  whatever,  the  meaning  of  what  he  uttered ;  and  I  guessed  at 
once  (what  I  afterward  ascertained  upon  inquiry)  that  he  had  been 
trained  to  say  it  by  his  nurse,  and  was  merely  answering  by  rote. 

' '  I  felt  that  this  teaching,  however  well  intended,  had  been  prema- 
ture. Wesley  records  it  as  one  of  the  critical  moments  of  his  life,  when 
his  mother  took  him  into  a  room  by  himself,  and  there  for  the  first  time 
spoke  to  him  of  the  Being  above,  to  whom  alone  worship  is  due.  Not 
to  all  parents  assuredly  is  it  given  so  to  impress  their  children  as  the 
young  Wesley  was  then  impressed  by  his  mother;  and  very  probably  I 
might  have  failed  as  the  nurse  failed.  But  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
deprived  of  even  the  chance  of  succeeding.  No  great  harm  had  been 
done;  but  an  opportunity  of  good — which  I  might  possibly  have  util- 
ized, and  should  have  liked  at  least  to  have  tried  to  utilize — had  been 
irrevocably  lost." 

5.  The  name  of  God  ought  by  no  means  to  be  introduced  lightly,  or 
on  every  occasion,  to  enforce  duty.  The  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  first  place,  and  where  this  is  insufficient  the  will  of  the 
parents,  ought  to  suffice  for  the  most  part  without  appeal  to  religion. 

Above  all  things,  teachers  should  avoid  accustoming  or  encouraging 
children  to  talk  much  about  religious  matters.  Such  talk,  even  when 
accompanied  with  right  action,  cannot  be  wholesome,  for  it  must  always 
express  more  than  the  child  really  feels.  Besides,  in  most  cases,  it  will 
not  be  accompanied  with  right  action :  it  will  be  a  niere  safety-valve 
for  unnatural  excitement,  letting  off  steam  which  ought  to  have  been 
utilized  for  something  better  than  words.  A  child  who  gushes  generally 
turns  out  badly ;  and  it  is  4;his  type  of  gushing  creature  which  goes  far 
to  justify  the  proverb,  "The  greater  the  saint,  the  greater  the  sinner." 

6.  Yet  it  should  always  be  tacitly  assumed  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  all  duties,  the  Maker  of  the  ties  that  bind  a  household  together, 
that  he  sees  right  and  wrong,  even  though  unwrought  and  unuttered, 
and  existent  only  in  the  mind ;  and  that  He  is  pleased  with  what  is 
right,  and  displeased  with  what  is  wron^. 

The  best  time  for  impressing  this  upon  the  child  is  before  his  even- 
ing prayer.  Most  children  are  apt  to  be  more  open  and  disposed  to 
reveal  their  thoughts  at  this  time;  and  it  therefore  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  parent  or  trainers  to  review  the  events  of  the  day. 
''  Now  have  we  anything  to  think  of  before  prayers?  Is  there  anything 
done  amiss  to-day  which  you  must  try  to  do  better  to-morrow?"  Many 
a  child  who  would  have  resented  a  sudden  scolding,  especially  before 
strangers,  will  be  much  more  open  to  genuine  conviction  and  contrition 
if  his  fault  is  thus  for  the  first  time  pointed  out ;  and  a  resolution  thus 
made,  and  followed  by  the  usual  evening  prayer,  is  more  likely  to  be 
adhered  to  than  if  made  at  any  other  time. 
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7.  By  this  habit  of  practically  reviewing  the  day — not,  however  to 
be  mechanically  or  invariably  adopted — an  additional  force  and  meaa- 
ing  will  be  given  to  prayer.  Acknowledgment  of  fault  and  weakness 
naturally  leads  the  mother  to  speak  of  God  as  the  Forgiver  and  Helper, 
to  whom  prayer  must  be  addressed  for  forgiveness  of  the  past  and 
strength  for  the  future. 

8.  As  regards  church-going,  it  is  obvious  that  what  are  called 
children's  services  must  be  less  tedious  and  more  intelligible  for  them 
than  the  ordinary  services;  and  with  discreet  management — so  con- 
ducted in  the  church,  and  with  the  results  so  moderated  at  home,  as 
not  to  produce  any  unwholesome  excitement — they  are  probably  of 
advantage. 

9.  But  on  the  other  side  much  is  to  be  said  for  the  presence  of 
children  at  the  religious  observances  of  their  elders.  In  the  Law  of 
Moses  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  is  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  before  he  is  aware  of  its  meaning;  and  part  of  the  celebration 
consists  of  the  child's  inquiry  and  the  father's  reply,  thus  traditionally 
handing  down  the  meaning  of  the  institution  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

In  the  same  way  the  presence  of  a  child  with  his  parents  at  the  str- 
vices  of  the  church  (where  they  are  not  so  long  or  so  dull  as  to  be 
absolutely  intolerable,  probably  conveys  more  indirect  benefit  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  giving  him  an  early  conception  of  religion  as  a 
social  and  not  merely  individual  influence,  and  quickening  his  appre- 
hension of  the  Being  to  whom  not  only  his  parents  but  the  whole 
neighborhood  unite  in  all  solemnity  to  pay  homage. 

10.  If  a  child  is  fond  of  reading,  and  chooses  to  read  the  Bible  lor 
himself,  his  instinct  will  probably  guide  him  to  those  parts  which  aa-e 
most  intelligible,  or  from  which  he  can  at  least  extract  a  meaning,  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  preventing  him  from  this  desultory 
perusal.  But  it  would  be  a  very  sad  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  cause 
children  to  read  through  the  Bible  consecutively  as  a  religious  task. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  genealogies,  there  are  obviously  many  portions 
of  the  books  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which  should  be  passed  OTcr 
in  teaching  children,  and  there  are  other  portions  in  the  historical 
books  treated  with  a  fullness  of  detail  which  does  not  fit  them  to  be 
used  as  reading  lessons  for  the  young.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
summaries  of  the  Bible  frequently  employed  by  those  who  have  to  **get 
it  up  for  examination,"  for  the  most  part,  omit  everything  that  consti- 
tutes the  life  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  so  that  they  cannot  be  accepted 
as  substitutes  for  the  original. 

11.  The  best  course  seems  to  be  that  a  child  should  receive,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  one  or  two  oral  lessons  about 
the  early  history  of  religion,  illustrated  perhaps  by  a  visit  (if  in  London) 
to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyi-ian  rooms  in  the  British  Museum,  showing 
how  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  groping  after  the  great  God  who 
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made  heaven  and  earth,  typified  Him  in  various  imperfect  forms,  repre- 
senting His  power  and  wisdom,  and  how  they  fell  short  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Eternal  Righteousness  and  the  worship  due  to  Him. 

13.  After  this,  they  may  be  taught  how  God  in  the  darkness  sent 
down  a  ray  of  light  to  Abraham  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  to  his 
children  and  descendants,  guiding  and  chastening  them,  and  revealing 
Himself  to  them  not  only  as  Powerful,  but  as  being  One,  Eternal, 
Righteous,  Just,  Forgiving ;  and  with  this  introduction  the  child  may 
read  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the  deliverers  of  Israel,  under- 
standing (though,  of  course,  veiy  imperfectly  as  yet)  that  the  great 
merit  of  all  these  heroes  was  their  faith  or  trust  in  Right  against  Might. 

IB.  Not  till  a  later  period  must  the  story  of  Christ  be  introduced. 
In  prayers  and  hymns  the  child  will  be  already  familiar  with  parts  of 
it.  But  now  these  parts  are  to  be  combined  for  him  into  a  brief  whole ; 
and  he  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  Incarnation  as  being  the  central  event 
in  the  world's  history,  wherein  God,  who  had  previously  revealed  Him- 
self through  servants,  at  last  revealed  Himself  through  His  Son  as 
being  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

14.  Some  people  maintain  that  the  conception  of  God  as  ''our 
Father "  is  not  in  itself  sufficient,  being  compatible  with  self-conceit, 
foolish  hopes  for  oneself,  contemjit  for  others,  and  an  insensibility  to 
justice;  and  doubtless  if  a  child  is  taught  to  realize  God  as  "my 
Father,"  these  objections  are  well  founded.  But  they  disappear  if  he 
recognizes  the  full  force  of  "our,"  namely,  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  of  those  whom  we  are  disposed  to 
dislike  or  neglect  as  being  offensive  or  common-place,  no  less  than  of 
those  whom  we  admire  as  exceptionally  good  and  great ;  and  that  He 
cannot  be  supposed  to  fall  below  Plato's  standard  of  justice,  which  con- 
sisted in  "giving  to  all  what  is  best  for  them." 

15.  It  is  thought  by  many  in  these  days  an  old-fashioned  and 
exploded  doctrine  to  teach  that  there  is  an  Evil  Being  in  the  world 
resisting  the  Good.  Yet  without  believing  in  the  existence  of  the 
weaker  Evil  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
Stronger  Good. 

Even  to  a  child  the  question  must  suggest  itself  in  his  very  earliest 
years.  How  can  the  world — being,  in  part,  evil — have  been  created  by  a 
perfectly  good  God? 

Admit  at  once  that  the  origin  and  existence  of  Evil  are  past  all  expla- 
nation, and  constitute  a  logical  difficulty.  The  reply  is  obvious,  that 
any  theory  whatever  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  God  involves 
a  logical  difficulty.  It  is  therefore  the  right  course  to  adopt  that  theory 
which,  though  logically  inexplicable,  does  least  violence  to  reason  and 
best  approves  itself  to  the  instinct  of  Faith. 

Not  for  nothing  therefore  does  the  Bible  put  at  the  very  fore-front  of 
its  teaching  the  doctrine  that  there  is  Evil  contending  against  Good ; 
and  to  suppress  this  doctrine,  even  for  children,  is,  in  the  Author's 
judgment,  to  do  great  harm. 
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16.  For  other  reasons,  teachers  should  by  no  means  blink  the  exist- 
ence of  Evil.  The  fighting  instinct  is  strong  in  the  young;  and  one 
powerful  means  of  enlisting  them  on  the  side  of  the  Good  is  to  enlist 
them  against  the  Evil. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Christian  Revelation  that  is  not,  cannot 
be,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be,  readily  intelligible  to  children — for 
example,  the  full  meaning  of  forgiveness,  and  still  more  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Love  as  dominant  in  the  Universe.  It  is  almost  as  impossible 
for  children  to  believe  that  an  element  of  human  nature,  so  close  to 
them  as  Love  is,  and  so  familiar,  should  be  the  most  potent  Power  in 
the  immaterial  world,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  the  same  electric  fluid 
which  makes  the  hair  crackle  beneath  the  comb  produces  the  roar  of 
the  reverberating  thunder. 

All  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  teacher  should  appeal  to  that 
strong  and  wholesome  instinct  which  leads  the  young  to  fight  for  one 
side  against  another,  pointing  out  to  them  that  they,  in  a  certain  sense, 
are  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Light  contending  against  the  powers  of 
Darkness. 

17.  It  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  said  with  the  Author's 
deepest  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  few  boys  can  be  induced  to  love 
Christ ;  and  if  they  say  they  do,  they  probably  say  so  mainly  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  say  so. 

Yet  many  boys  can  be  induced  to  feel  a  loyalty  to  Christ  as  their 
Leader  in  the  battle  against  Evil ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  this  character 
of  a  Champion  that  the  teacher  should  strive  to  present  Him.  There  is 
no  stronger  antidote  against  all  the  evils  that  spring  up  for  the  young 
from  that  thoughtless  selfishness  which  is  almost  inseparable  from 
youth  and  inex^perience,  than  Christ  thus  presented  by  the  teacher  and 
apprehended  by  the  pupil. 

18.  Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  among  teachers  as 
to  the  exact  historical  accuracy  of  certain  parts  of  the  various  books 
that  make  up  the  Bible,  most  will  probably  agree  that  the  Bible  was 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Bible.  In  other  words,  it  is  better 
to  be  a  sincere  worshiper  of  God,  while  doubting  the  genuineness  or 
authenticity  of  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  than  to  accept  the 
Scriptures  in  their  entirety,  yet  neither  to  love,  nor  trust,  nor  reverence 
their  divine  Giver. 

19.  To  lead  the  young  therefore  to  the  worship  of  God,  through  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher;  not  to 
produce  a  belief  in  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  by  habituating  children 
to  worship  the  Book  itself. 

This  being  the  case,  even  those  who  may  believe  that  there  are  no 
interpolations  and  no  inaccuracies  in  our  versions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  must  be  anxious  that  the  young  shall  so  study  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  be  led  thereby  to  worship  God,  i.  e.,  to  love  Him,  trust  Him, 
and  reverence  him  with  all  the  strength  of  human  faculty.    • 
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For  this  purpose  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  take  as  the  basis  of  his 
teaching  that  famous  vision  of  the  prophet  Elijah  which  taught  that 
the  Revelation  of  the  Supreme  is  not  contained  in  the  Fire,  nor  in  the 
Whirlwind,  but  in  the  still  small  Voice. 

The  minds  of  children,  naturally  alive  to  the  marvelous,  are  so 
impressed  by  the  stupendous  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  they  are  often  disposed  to  connect  the  Revelation  of  God  in  those 
pages  solely  with  these  wonders ;  and  then,  in  after  days,  when  they 
hear  the  historical  accuracy  of  some  of  these  events  doubted  by  some 
whose  judgment  they  respect,  they  lose  at  once  their  belief  not  only  in 
the  historical  accuracy  of  these  particular  incidents,  but  also  in  the 
whole  Revelation  which  they  were  supposed  to  convey. 

This  danger  may  be  met  by  laying  more  stress  upon  the  spiritual 
revelation  conveyed  to  Israel  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  and  by 
showing  how,  by  national  calamities  and  individual  troubles,  the  differ- 
ent spokesmen  of  God  who  wrote  the  books  of  the  Bible  gradually 
built  up  a  structure  of  religious  thought  and  expression  such  as  cannot 
be  found  even  in  the  literature  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  India,  or  any 
other  civilized  or  uncivilized  race. 

Teachers  will  of  course  remember,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  that, 
if  they  are  not  teaching  their*  own  children,  they  are  bound  to  consider 
the  parents,  who  may  not  unnaturally  object  to  negative  teaching  on 
religious  subjects.  But  to  parents  who  themselves  undertake  the 
religious  teaching  of  their  children,  or  to  teachers  who  have  full 
authority  to  give  such  instruction  on  this  subject  as  may  seem  best  to 
them,  the  words  of  Preceptor  may  not  be  without  use. 

"When  I  came,"  he  says,  "to  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  and  of  the  sun's  standing  still,  I  endeavored,  first  of  all,  before 
telling  the  story  of  the  battle,  to  make  my  children  realize  the  place, 
time,  circumstances,  and  historical  importance  of  the  struggle,  that 
they  might  have  a  vivid  picture  of  it  before  their  eyes,  and  might  also 
know  that  this  battle  was  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  world ;  which, 
if  it  had  turned  out  dijBterently,  might  have  changed  the  whole  course 
of  history  and  of  religion.  Then  I  began  the  story  of  the  march  and 
the  fighting,  and  at  a  certain  point  I  said :  '  Here  the  story  goes  on  to 
say  that  Joshua,  the  general,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  moon,  and  bade  them  stand  still,  so  that  the  people  of  Israel  might 
continue  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies ;  and  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still,  so  that  there  was  no  day  so  long  as  this  before  or  after,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  it  is  generally  agreed  by  the  wisest  people 
that  this  part  of  the  story  must  have  arisen  from  some  misunderstand- 
ing, because  we  know  from  astronomy  that  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  causing  a  great  crash  and  destruction  of  all  the  Universe ; 
and  different  people  give  different  explanations.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — and  that  is  enough  for  you  and  me — that  on  this  day  the  Lord 
fought  for  Israel ;  and  that  if  this  battle  had  been  won  by  the  Canaan- 
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ites,  and  not  by  Israel,  then  the  Chosen  People  would  never  havei 
entered  into  the  Promised  Land ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  might  have 
remained  wanderers  for  ever,  and  there  would  perhaps  have  been  no 
King  David,  and  no  Psalms,  and  no  Prophets ;  and  being  left  without 
the  light  of  true  religion,  all  the  world  might  still  be  lying  in  darkness, 
and  so  at  this  moment  you  and  I  might  not  be  worshipers  of  Christ, 
and  perhaps  we  should  be  heathens,  bowing  down  before  blocks  of 
wood  and  stone.'" 

It  is  the  Author's  experience  that,  without  negative  teaching,  and 
without  entering  into  polemics,  it  is  possible  to  lay  much  more  stress 
than  is  usually  laid  upon  the  essence  of  Revelation,  as  distinct  from  the 
medium  through  which  the  Revelation  is  conveyed. 

20.  If,  as  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all,  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
sincere  worshiper  of  God  and  yet  remain  del'Q)erately  immoral,  it  would 
seem  also  evident  that  an  apparent  sanction  of  immorality  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bible  is  likely  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  Bible  is  read. 
Let  the  pupil  therefore  be  very  early  confronted  with  that  notable  say- 
ing of  our  Lord,  that  certain  things  were  allowed  by  Moses  in  the  Law 
* '  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts ;"  and  let  him  be  told  that  this  say- 
ing applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  so  that  he  is  not  to 
suppose  that,  because  Jael,  or  Jephtha,  or  Samson,  or  David,  did  certain 
things  which  are  not  expressly  blamed  by  the  historian,  therefore  those 
tilings  are  necessarily  good  and  right  for  us  in  our  days,  or  were  even 
right  in  those  days.  And,  if  we  believe  that  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  Prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  is  inferior  to  ' '  the  least  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Grod  "  in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature,  it  must  seem  an  obvious 
inference  that  even  the  conceptions  and  judgments  expressed  by  the 
writers  themselves  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be 
expected  to  stand  on  the  level  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament. 
As  to  the  future  life,  one  caution  at  least  may  be  of  use.  Servants 
(unless  in  very  exceptional  cases)  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
children  about  this  subject.  A  child's  nature  may  be  warped,  or  an 
irremediable  taint  of  servility  and  superstition  communicated, .  by  a 
frequent  and  voluble  mention  of  "hell-fire." 

Almost  as  unwise,  though  not  so  harmful,  is  the  attempt  to  ignore 
altogether  the  existence  of  a  retribution  after  death,  in  teaching 
children.  Much  better  is  it  to  recognize  with  very  rare  mention — but 
very  clearly,  wTaen  mentioned — that  there  is  a  future  Life,  and  a  future 
Judgment,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  this,  that  it  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  One  who  is  perfect  Justice  as  well  as  perfect  Mercy ;  and 
that  the  future  Life  and  future  Judgment  will  differ  from  the  present 
Life  and  the  present  Judgment  not  in  being  more  lax  and  indulgent,  or 
more  severe  and  stern,  but  in  being  more  manifestly  and  perfectly  just 
and  merciful,  because  hereafter  there  will  be  no  vestiges  of  Evil  striving 
to  obscure  and  hinder  the  Good. 

22.     On  one  point  more  especially  the  child  may  be  allowed  and 
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encouraged  to  think  definitely  of  Heaven,  viz.,  as  a  place  where  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  those  who  have  love<f  one  another  on  earth. 

Of  all  the  encouragements  and  helps  to  a  good  and  pure  life,  next  to 
the  loyal  worship  of  Christ,  there  is  perhaps  none  so  powerful  as  the 
mention  made  in  daily  prayers  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  to  the  unseen  world,  with  whom  we  trust  and  pray  that  we 
may  be  hereafter  reunited.  Let  those  who  care  more  about  words  than 
about  meaning  tell  us,  if  they  please,  that  Heaven  is  not  a  ^jZace. 
Admitted.  We  will  go  further  and  admit  that  nothing  will  be,  and 
perhaps  that  nothing  even  now  is,  precisely  or  even  approximately  what 
we  suppose  it  to  be.  Yet  if  we  believe  that  our  best  and  noblest 
aspirations  come  from  One  who  is  able  and  willing  to  satisfy  them,  we 
must  needs  think  that  corresponding  to  every  pure  wish  that  we  enter- 
tain on  earth — and  what  wish  can  be  purer  or  more  natural  than  this? — 
there  will  be  some  spiritual  satisfaction  in  Heaven,  not  indeed  the  same 
as  ,we  suppose,  but  differing  in  being  infinitely  better.  And  so,  as 
regards  the  meeting  of  friends  in  the  second  life,  while  admitting  that 
there  will  be  no  ''place"  and  "no  meeting,"  we  may  still  retain  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  something  corresponding  to  "meeting "in 
something  corresponding  to  "place." 

58.     Home  Influence  on  the  Child  at  School. 

1.  As  to  boarding-schools,  the  writer  knows  little  that  is  not  known 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  parents ;  and  therefore  the  following  remarks  are 
intended  for  those  whose  children  are  attending  day-schools. 

2.  But  the  following  rule  applies  still  more  to  boarding-schools  than 
to  day-schools;  viz.,  that  the  father  should  warn  the  boy  against  some 
of  the  temptations  to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  Cheating  in  various 
shaj)es,  and  indecency,  or  impurity  more  or  less  grave,  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  any  large  school ;  and  sometimes  in  small  schools  these  evils 
are  still  more  prevalent  than  in  large  ones.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
only  fair  to  warn  a  boy  what  he  will  have  to  meet.  Let  him  be  told 
that  he  is  to  keep  out  of  these  things ;  and,  without  making  himself  a 
"prigj"  he  is  to  use  the  earliest  opportunity  that  may  be  presented  to 
him,  when  he  rises  in  the  school,  for  setting  his  face  against  faults  such 
as  these  and  for  helping  his  school-fellows  to  check  them. 

Against  evils  of  the  latter  and  graver  kind,  the  father  ought  to  warn 
a  boy  with  somewhat  more  distinctness.  Many  a  boy,  even  in  child- 
hood, goes  wrong  simply  through  ignorance  and  for  want  of  warning. 

3.  If  the  parents  are  selecting  a  private  school,  they  ought  to  take 
great  pains  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

The  expensive  preparatory  schools  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the 
principal  Public  Schools  are  many  of  them  of  well-known  excellence ; 
but  the  average  private  school  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is  at 
present  (1882)  very  bad  indeed,  and  perhaps  now  hardly  equal  (in  intel- 
lectual training)  to  the  average  standard  of  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

4.  A  day-school  presupposes  a  good  home. 
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What  the  house-master  (who  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  boys  in  hia 
house)  does  at  a  boarding-school  for  his  pupils,  that  the  parents  must 
do  for  their  children  at  a  day-school,  if  the  boy  at  the  day-school  is  to 
make  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  progress  as  at  a  boarding-schooL 
At  a  good  school  boys  ought  not  to  need  assistance  in  their  studies  at 
home  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  class;  but  they  will  often  make 
more  rapid  progress  if  they  have  some  occasional  help  at  home.  Few 
parents  are  likely  to  be  able  to  give  this  assistance  so  efficiently  as  a 
house-master ;  but  the  deficiency  is  often  more  than  compensated  by  the 
general  influence  of  home  life  and  the  stimulus  of  the  boy's  desire  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  his  parents. 

5.  The  boy  should  be  encouraged,  if  possible,  to  walk  to  and  from 
school ;  or  at  all  events  part  of  the  way.  Walking,  especially  with  an 
object  is  good  mentally  and  morally,  as  well  as  physically;  enabling  a 
boy  to  be  for  a  time  by  himself,  and  to  think  over  matters  that  have 
perplexed  him  in  the  day.  , 

It  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  great  advantages  of  the 
boarding-school  system  that  a  boy  is  not  enough  by  himself.  Every 
hour,  almost  every  minute,  is  filled  up  either  with  work  or  with  play; 
and  some  boys  are  in  danger  of  living  on  from  the  beginning  of  term 
to  the  end  without  having  half  an  hour  to  think.  "Calling  over," 
every  hour  or  two,  compulsory  football  or  cricket,  and  abundant  Scrip- 
ture lessons  on  Sundays,  are  excellent  devices  for  preventing  boys  from 
thinking  about  mischief ;  but,  if  carried  to  excess,  they  may  sometimes 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  boy  from  thinking  at  all. 

6.  The  parents  should  cooperate  with  the  school  by  giving  their  son 
fit  time  and  place  to  prepare  his  home-work,  and  by  seeing  that  he  gets 
his  meals  in  such  time  that  he  may  be  punctual  in  attendance. 

On  first  going  to  school  a  boy  should  receive  a  hint  or  two  from  his 
parents  as  to  the  means  for  ensuring  punctuality ;  e.  g. ,  he  is  to  get  his 
papers  and  books  ready  overnight,  and  always  to  put  them  in  one 
place  where  he  is  sure  not  to  miss  them  when  he  starts  in  the  morning. 

7.  Parents  should  show  their  interest  in  the  boy's  progress  by 
inspecting  his  register  of  marks  or  places,  say  once  a  week,  and  by 
asking  him  questions  about  his  work,  his  sports,  his  school-fellows, 
etc.,  striving  as  far  as  possible  still  to  "keep  touch"  with  the  boy, 
although  he  has  now  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  home-teaching. 

8.  Yet  though  the  parents  should  take  an  interest  in  "marks,"  and 
a  "high  place"  should  be  held  up  as  a  natural  object  for  the  boy's 
honorable  ambition,  they  should  never  fail  to  remind  him  that  a  "high 

^  character  "  is  much  more  important. 

There  is  now  in  our  English  schools  perhaps  too  much,  certainly  not 
too  little,  of  emulation,  competition,  prize-winning,  and  marking;  and 
for  the  majority  of  boys  the  parental  influence  will  be  well  exerted 
in  counteracting  this  competitive  tendency.  For  a  quick,  ambitious 
boy  the  counteraction  is  useful  in  preventing  his  ambition  from  running 
to  excess;  and  for  a  dull  and  backward  boy  it  is  no  less  useful  in 
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showing  him  that  there  are  other  objects  and  prizes  besides  medals  and 
book  prizes,  viz.,  the  approval  of  teachers,  parents,  and  conscience. 

9.  If  a  boy  goes  to  a  boarding-school,  he  may  need  occasional  warn- 
ing that  he  is  not  to  become  an  athletic  fool ;  but  if  he  goes  to  a  day- 
school,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  the  danger  that  he  may  become  an 
intellectual  milksop. 

Pupils  at  day-schools  should  therefore  be  encouraged  (if  they  need 
encouragement)  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  training  afforded  by  gym- 
nasium, fives  courts,  etc.  For  rowing  and  swimming  there  are  abun- 
dant facilities  in  almost  all  large  towns ;  and  parents  should  not  let 
their  children  pass  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  without  having 
learned  at  least  these  elements  of  athletics. 

10.  When  a  boy  is  at  a  private  school,  or  under  a  young  master  at 
some  public  school,  where  the  classes  are  too  large  or  the  supervision 
is  too  lax,  he  may  sometimes  waste  a  whole  term,  without  any  miscon- 
duct or  laziness  so  flagrant  as  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  school 
authorities  or  arrest  the  parents^  attention. 

Therefore  for  young  boys  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  parents 
will  now  and  then  test  their  progress  by  one  or  two  simple  questions : 
"You  say  you  have  finished  fractions;  then  what  do  ^  and  ^  make? 
You  are  getting  on  in  Latin ;  then  let  me  hear  the  future  of  rego,  and 
what  is  the  English  of  Naves  naiitae  hdbent  ?  You  are  practicing  Eng- 
lish composition;  then  write  me  a  short  letter  describing  what  you 
hope  to  do  in  the  next  holidays. " 

Parents  shrink  from  doing  this,  because  they  think  it  is  out  of  their 
line,  and  above  their  capacities.  Unhappily,  the  questions  that  are 
capable  of  eliciting  the  ignorance  of  boys  are  generally  within  the 
compass  of  the  meanest  understanding.  But  if  they  have  any  diffidence 
themselves,  let  them  take  the  boy  to  some  competent  friend  who  will 
do  it  for  them.  Five  minutes  a  month,  during  the  first  term,  will 
enable  them  to  ascertain  whether  their  boy  is  learning  anything  or 
nothing;  and  for  want  of  this  little  supervision  how  much  is  some- 
times lost !  At  a  Public  School  the  boy  wastes  a  whole  term,  gets  a 
bad  Eeport,  and  returns  to  school  morally  dejected  and  intellectually 
demoralized.  Or,  still  worse,  he  wastes  a  whole  term  at  a  Private 
School,  gets  an  excellent  Report,  and  returns  to  school  well  satisfied 
with  his  failure,  and  still  more  intellectually  demoralized ;  and  after 
two  or  three  years  of  time  similarly  wasted  he  leaves  school  with  six 
excellent  Reports,  to  find  every  Public  School  closed  against  him 
because  of  his  hopeless  ignorance. 

11.  Without  encouraging  boys  to  ''sneak,"  the  parents  may  seize 
fit  opportunities,  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  moral  epidemic  appears  to  be  prevailing  or  springing  up  in  the 
school;  and  very  often,  without  mentioning  names,  they  can  give  such 
assistance  to  the  school  authorities  as  will  enable  them  to  stop  mischief 
almost  before  it  has  begun  to  be  mischievous. 
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PREFACE. 

Jt  is  ill  protesting  too  much.  Many  good  resolutions  of  silence 
made  and,  confirmed  during  thirty  years  of  school  work,  as  every 
hope  of  a  public  character  which  brightened  the  early  days  was 
destroyed,  have  been  broken  by  the  appearance  of  this  book. 
Success  only  strengthened  the  conviction  that  it  was  useless  to 
speak;  and  yet  when  the  conviction  seemed  strongest  some  folly 
has  swept  it  away.  Or  is  it  instinct,  like  the  prescient  idiotcy  of 
the  butterfly,  that  lays  its  eggs  on  cabbage  leaf  or  nettle,  forced 
by  a  blind  impulse  to  thwart  its  own  experience,  and  deposit  part 
of  its  life  where  no  sign  warrants  an  idea  that  it  will  be  allowed 
to  live  ?  Perhaps  a  strong  belief  that  anything,  which  has  a  touch 
of  true  life  in  it,  will  live  somewhere  or  other  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  however  overlaid  by  chiller  wisdom.  So  this  bit  of  life  goes 
forth.  And  if  it  does  any  work  or  worker  good,  cheers  or  helps 
a  single  toiling  fellow- worker,  the  writer  will  have  had  his  reward. 
It  may  be  that  another  hand  and  heart  may  take  this  up,  enrich 
it  with  wealth  of  his  own,  fill  it  full  of  prevailing  power,  and  send 
it  on,  a  higher  creation,  in  a  fortunate  hour,  to  a  happier  end. 

The  School  House,  Upplngham,  May,  1883. 

EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

The  general  principles  and  many  practical  suggestions  of  this 
little  treatise  by  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  are  of 
universal  application,  but  the  book  is  the  production  of  the  Head 
Master  of  a  classical  school,  and  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
the  observations  and  doings  of  boys  in  Greek  and  Latin  classes. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  our  old  friend  and  co-laborer.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Quirk,  on  whose  urgency  it  was  written. 

A  glance  at  the  Contents  with  its  characteristic  phraseology  on 
the  next  page,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  volume. 
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Material  to  Think  about. 

''Material  to  think  about."  That  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
There  can  be  no  thought  without  material  for  thought.  The  baby  with 
its  wondering  eyes  for  a  time  gathers  material,  even  as  it  takes  food,  by  a 
natural  process.  It  cannot  help  doing  so.  After  a  time,  the  curiosity 
excited  by  novelty  without  and  by  life  within  is  somewhat  satisfied  by 
familiarity  with  the  outside  of  the  objects  most  often  seen,  or  repressed 
by  contact  with  ignorance  and  commands  to  stop  unwelcome  questions. 
At  this  point,  where  the  first  curiosity  ceases,  true  education  begins,  by 
lifting  up  a  little  corner  of  the  veil  of  the  world  of  common  things,  and 
showing  that  there  is  an  inside  as  well  as  an  outside  to  be  seen.  Thus 
observation,  instead  of  curiosity,  or,  rather,  as  a  trained  development  of 
curiosity,  begins  the  work  of  intelligent  progress. 

The  first  advance  on  unconscious  absorption  of  material  of  thought  is 
the  implanting  a  habit  of  observation,  that  is,  of  consciously  gathering 
material  for  thought.  Here,  again,  is  solid  ground  and  good  foothold, — 
leg-work,  not  wing-work.  Observation  is  only  a  better  name  for  patient, 
well-directed  work,  a  name  for  learning  to  see  by  getting,  and  waiting 
long  on  that  which  is  worthy  of  being  known. 

It  is  recorded  of  Turner,  the  great  painter,  that  he  was  seen  to  spend  a 
whole  day  in  throwing  pebbles  into  the  water,  whilst  others  were  work- 
ing away  round  him.  Throwing  pebbles  into  the  water!  With  what 
contempt  a  machine-intellect,  with  its  mechanic  power  of  turning  all  into 
a  kind  of  philosophic  ledger,  would  visit  such  a  childish  proceeding. 
How  the  cold  calculating  fact-machine  would  scoff.  But  there  are  worlds 
on  worlds ;  higher  worlds  with  their  inhabitants ;  and  the  great  painter, 
working  in  the  world  of  life  and  living  thought,  knew  what  he  was 
about.  His  power  of  observation  was  so  great,  and  his  patience  and  love 
so  unwearied,  that,  with  his  trained  eye,  he  could  find  intense  interest 
and  gather  lessons  above  all  price  from  the  ripple,  and  the  waves,  and 
the  play  of  light,  and  harmonious  discord  of  varying  movements,  from 
the  common  curves  made  by  a  common  stone  falling  into  common  water, 
over  which  an  untrained  eye  and  mind  could  not  spend  a  profitable 
moment.  Before  his  eyes  was  spread  the  ever-stationary,  ever-moving 
mirror,  the  cha;ngeful  eternity  of  light  that  flows,  the  gliding  earth-born 
light  of  water,  with  its  strange  memories  of  higher  worlds,  and  strange 
affinities  to  cloud  and  sky,  free  beyond  all  earthly  things  to  come  and  go, 
still  loving  to  borrow,  as  it  moves,  brightness  from  sky  and  gleams  from 
cloud  or  shore,  and  welcoming  in  its  bosom,  like  a  living  thing,  all  images 
that  reach  it  in  its  course.  He  stood  and  looked  upon  it,  and  tried  to 
unlock  its  secrets,  and,  conscious  or  unconscious  of  the  full  interpreta- 
tion, caught  some  glimpses  of  the  great  illuminated  text  of  the  book  of 
the  thoughts  of  God,  appreciated  the  exquisite  subtlety  of  the  handwrit- 
ing of  speech  divine,  became  a  kind  of  living  microscope  in  his  power  of 
seeing  unknown  beauty,  and  then  handed  on  to  us  non-seers  the  gain  of 
new  discovery,  to  be  henceforth  part  of  the  possession  of  the  world.  A 
common  stone  thrown  into  common  water  could  thus  become  a  prophet 
revealing  truth.  But  to  whom  does  the  prophet-voice  of  stones  and 
water  speak?    A  careful  analysis  will  show  that  the  great  painter,  the 
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genius,  could  see  and  understand,  because  he  had  learnt  by  years  of 
patient  work  to  observe  more  than  other  people.  The  child  begins  its 
first  attempts  at  drawing  by  a  few  bounded  lines  from  an  unpracticed 
hand,  that  will  not  do  its  owner's  bidding,  and  an  unpracticed  mind,  that 
as  yet  has  not  much  bidding  to  give;  and  under  it  he  writes  cat,  or  dog, 
or  cow,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  writing  is  necessary.  And  unless 
hand  and  mind  practice,  that  is,  work,  they  will  never  do  more.  Turner 
himself,  had  he  been  debarred  from  practicing  his  hand,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  eye,  could  have  done  no  more.  It  is  quite  imma- 
terial to  this  argument  what  the  difference  may  be  between  any  pupil  and 
Turner  before  they  end.  The  all-important  fact  remains,  that,  for  a  long 
time,  the  path  of  both  is  the  same,  and  the  still  more  important  fact,  that 
the  teacher  has,  as  his  province,  that  path,  and  that  path  only,  as  far  as 
the  external  aspect,  both  of  his  own  and  his  pupil's  work,  is  concerned. 
The  teacher  has  no  concern  with  the  beyond ;  but  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  never  get  within  sight  of  the  point  where  a  beyond  begins,  but 
remain  in  the  limbo  of  little-boy  drawings,  and  such  like,  does  concern 
him  very  much  indeed.  The  point  at  which  observation  begins,  and  at 
which  it  stops,  a  point  very  often  but  little  in  advance  of  the  unconscious 
vision  of  the  child,  is  his  business. 

Genius  and  Work. 

Genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  work  growing  out  of  an  infinite 
power  c^  love.  Observation  is  work;  without  observation  there  is  no 
thought ;  without  material  to  build  there  is  no  building.  Whether  it  is 
pleasurable  or  otherwise,  poet's  or  schoolboy's,  observation  still  is  work. 
And  the  ideal,  after  all  that  foggy  enthusiasm  can  do  to  mystify,  or 
blowers  of  glittering  bubbles  can  blow,  is  but  the  final  expression  of  the 
highest  thought  produced  by  the  greatest  knowledge  and  feeling;  and  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  feeling  is  produced  by  years  of  patient,  loving 
work,  in  a  mind  originally  strong  and  susceptible.  No  doubt  this  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  and  prosaic  conclusion  for  angels,  and  wings,  and 
the  empyreal  to  arrive  at;  but  intensely  comforting,  happy,  and  real,  to  an 
earnest  man,  who  is  ready  to  humble  himseK  to  watch  and  wait  on  what 
he  loves.  It  gives  the  absolute  certainty  of  success  in  proportion  to  the 
means  employed.  Observation,  work,  love  of  work — these  are  the  mas^ 
ters  of  the  world.  By  these  that  high  training  is  built  up  which  deals 
with  life  and  mind  as  all  other  pursuits  are  dealt  with,  and  learns  faith- 
fully from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  complete  end,  and  no  more  thinks  it 
beneath  his  notice  to  do  the  lowest  kind  of  work  than  a  musician  thinks 
it  beneath  his  notice  to  know  his  notes. 

Work,  simple,  straightforward,  intelligent  work  is  everything.  The 
strong  and  the  weak  alike,  the  genius,  as  well  as  the  slowest  mind,  must 
go  through  the  same  work  till  they  part  company,  as  perseverance, 
strength,  and  love,  carry  the  best  minds  farther.  There  can  be  no 
thought  till  there  has  been  observation.  There  can  be  no  observation 
without  work.  The  highest  form  of  human  existence  is  the  power  of 
working  unweariedly  and  prevailingly,  lovingly  wooing,  and  winning 
power  by  love.    One  word,  rightly  understood,  contains  it  all,— work. 
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How  to  Learn. 

The  boys  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  learning;  they  ought  to  be 
taught.  This  teaching  cannot  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the 
unknown.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  power  to  observe  a  simple 
thing  and  answer  a  plain  question  is  the  vefy  beginning  of  mental  train- 
ing. But  the  boys  neither  observe,  nor  can  answer.  That  is,  they  do 
not  know  the  process  by  which  it  is  done,  and  learning  new  difficulties 
does  not  teach  them.  They  ought  to  be  taught.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  knowledge  how  to  learn.  This  assertion  can  be  proved  and  remedied 
at  the  same  time.  Let  the  teacher,  for  example,  ask  the  boys  of  an  ordi- 
nary class  to  give  an  account  of  any  well-known  object.  For  instance, 
What's  an  apple?  Minutes  on  minutes  will  be  spent  before  any  reasona- 
ble description  of  it  will  be  given.  In  other  words,  there  will  not  be  a 
single  boy  out  of  hundreds  who  may  be  questioned  in  this  way  who  has 
ever  had  the  quiet  bit  of  teaching  given  him,  that  the  moment  he  is 
required  to  answer,  his  business  is  at  once  to  picture  to  himself  the  thing 
mentioned  in  as  many  aspects  as  possible,  one  by  one,  compare  it  with 
the  things  most  like  it,  and  then  note  the  peculiar  facts  which  make  it 
different  from  everything  else.  To  take  a  second  example  somewhat 
more  complex.  "The  sower  went  forth  to  sow  his  seed."  If  a  really 
intelligent  answer  is  to  be  given  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ' '  seed  " 
under  such  circumstances,  the  process  is,  first  to  picture  in  the  mind  a 
seedsman's  shop,  with  all  its  various  seeds,  none  better  to  the  eye  than 
another,  hard,  dry  facts,  all  of  them,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  summer 
garden,  where  every  flower  and  plant  declare  what  they  are,  self -revealed. 
The  main  distinctions  of  the  seed  stand  out  at  once.  Next  the  seed  must 
be  pictured  in  the  ground,  all  its  hard,  dry  nature  vanishing ;  it  is  full  of 
new  movement,  roots  penetrating  in  subtle,  tender  shapes  of  change,  and, 
as  they  change,  drawing  the  secret  powers  of  the  ground  into  fresh  vital- 
ity, the  seed  thus  growing  with  a  growth  of  its  own^  and  so  on.  All  this 
kind  of  truth  and  power  of  answer  proceed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by 
rule,  the  very  simple  rule  of  at  once  picturing  the  object  named,  con- 
trasting it  with  its  nearest  neighbors,  and  noting  the  peculiarities,  which 
present  themselves  as  things  seen,  rather  than  as  researches  of  thought. 

To  apply  this  to  words.  What  is  the  construction  of  the  word  "  when," 
we  will  ask.  This  is  only  another  form  of  asking.  What  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "when"?  The  meaning  of  the  word  "when"  can 
only  be  discovered  by  framing  sentences  to  show  its  meaning.  A  little 
trouble  will  make  it  clear  that  the  word  "when,"  in  such  a  sentence  as, 
"  When  the  end  has  come,  all  is  over,"  means,  "  The  moment  the  end  has 
come,  all  is  over;"  and  again,  in  the  sentence,  "When  he  was  in  India, 
he  hunted,"  that  the  word  "  when "  means, "at  various  uncertain  times." 
Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  these  two  meanings;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  constructions  used  will  be  very  different  in  every  language  in 
which  shades  of  mood  are  marked. 

.  Sight  supplies  the  place  of  thought,  as  soon  as  a  few  plain  instruc- 
tions are  given  as  to  how  to  learn.  The  fact  is,  it  is  impossible  to  exam- 
ine and  report  on— nothing.  The  beginner  has  no  definite  object  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  till  he  is  taught  the  plain  common-sense  rule,  that  he 
must  have  a  definite  object  before  him,  and  is  shown  how  to  have  a  defin- 
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ite  object  before  him,  he  has  not  learnt  how  to  set  about  his  work.  Years 
of  useless  toil  might  be  saved  if  the  learners  only  knew  how  to  set  about 
their  work.  Many  other  devices  to  make  learning  skillful  and  effective 
wiL  occur  to  the  practical  teacher;  but,  as  this  is  not  a  teacher's  manual. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  the  way. 

What  things  the  attention  ought  to  be  fixed  on,  and  in  what  way,  what 
to  forget,  and  what  to  remember,  unobtrusive  peculiarities  that  require 
notice,  obtrusive  excellences  that  stick  of  themselves,  these,  and  many 
like  instructions  which  experience  suggests,  can  shorten  labor,  and  cause 
time  to  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage.  But  even  to  draw  attention 
to  the  science  of  learning  and  the  intelligent  skill  that  can  exist  and  may 
be  imparted  in  the  process  of  setting  to  work  intelligently  will  be  a  won- 
drous advance.  As  yet,  the  boy-Nvorld,  at  all  events,  knows  nothing  of 
it.  Again,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  not-having-been-taught-to-leam 
question.  No  one  who  has  not  examined  his  own  class  on  the  work  of 
the  past  term,  and  had  continued,  aye,  long-continued  experience,  could 
possibly  believe  that  a  teacher  might  spend  weeks  and  weeks  in.  laying 
down  a  few  principles  of  work,  and  questioning,  in  and  out,  of  the  boys 
a  lew  elementary  beginnings  of  intelligent  treatment  of  sentences,  and 
have  those  questions  answered,  and  yet  at  the  end  find  that  no  single  boy 
had  paid  any  real  attention,  and  that  the  work  had  all  to  be  done  over 
again.  If  this  is  the  case,  as  it  is,  with  the  most  carefully  worked-out 
plan,  what  happens  when  there  is  no  plan  at  all,  and  a  mere  farmer's- 
wife  scattering  represents  the  work  of  the  operator,  and  a"  punishment 
lottery  the  condition  of  the  boys?  The  fact  is,  the  sole  idea  of  work  that 
a  great  many  good  boys  have  is  the  filling  the  knowledge  shop ;  and  the 
work  they  do  themselves  is  their  only  idea  of  the  process.  It  never 
enters  their  minds  that  the  teacher  is  there  not  merely  to  correct  mistakes, 
hear  lessons,  and  show  them  word-tricks  and  examples  of  successful  work, 
but  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
doing  any  work  at  all.  And  as  this  never  enters  their  minds,  they  naturally 
reject  it  even  when  it  is  done,  and,  like  a  bad  player  of  a  familiar  game,  are 
only  conscious  of  their  misses  and  hits,  and  superbly  blind  to  the  wrong 
attitude  and  the  clumsy  position,  which  the  scientific  player  knows  will 
leave  them  comparative  failures  to  the  end  of  time.  The  art  of  learning  has 
no  existence  for  them,  and  they  cannot  see  that  they  ought  to  readjust  their 
crooked,  self-willed  mental  postures  at  th%teacher's  word ;  that  is  not  their 
idea  of  being  taught,  and  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  receive  it.  They 
will  not  take  it.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil.  Bad  work  is  one  thing;  but 
working  in  the  wrong  way  is  another.  Every  teacher  who  is  a  teacher 
ought  to  draw  a  strong  distinction  between  faults  of  ignorance,  which 
may  be  pardonable,  and  faults  of  refusing  to  be  taught,  and  persisting  in 
doing  things  the  wrong  way  in  spite  of  teaching.  A  sharp,  unmistakable 
line  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  class  ought  never  to  be 
able  to  confound  for  one  moment  the  not  doing  what  they  can  do,  and 
are  shown  how  to  do  daily,  with  any  mistake,  however  gross  and  start- 
ling, which  is  of  ignorance,  however  culpable.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
the  mistakes  are  gross  and  startling;  they  get  up  and  hit  the  master,  as  it 
were,  in  the  face,  whilst  the  refusing  to  be  taught  is  silent,  and  a  plan- 
less master  does  not  observe  it  at  all,  and  accordingly  it  often  escapes 
iscot-free. 
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Bight  Point  of  View — Study  of  a  Cathedral. 

A  grand  cathedral,  for  example,  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  thought  in 
stone ;  hut  to  many  the  stone  meets  their  eyes,  and  is  but  stone,  with  no 
message  of  the  higher  life,  of  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  true  and 
living  expression.  There  it  stands,  vast,  immovable,  majestic.  "What  is 
the  point  of  view  from  which  to  examine  it?  It  strikes  the  eye  as  a  great 
building.  The  outward  form,  as  it  first  appeals  to  the  eye,  shall  claim 
attention  first.  When  a  traveler  in  the  distance,  coming  to  see  it,  crosses 
the  last  hill,  ten  miles  off,  the  massive  walls  and  towers  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain  tell  him  that  he  has  the  famous  edifice  before  him ;  and  these 
are  just  sufficient  characteristics  (sufficient  expression  of  thought,  that  is) 
to  mark  it  as  a  building  intended  for  worship.  Many  are  satisfied  at  this 
point.  Mere  distance  deprives  them  of  %,ny  power  to  see  more ;  but  they 
have  seen  enough,  and  never  go  near  enough  to  get  fuller  knowledge, 
though  what  they  do  know  may  be  as  familiar  to  them  as  their  own 
hands.  These  are  they  who,  for  want  of  time  or  inclination,  stop  short, 
and  always  keep  their  minds  ten  miles  away  from  their  subject.  Some 
go  nearer,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  the  cathedral  becomes  an  import- 
ant feature  in  the  landscape ;  but  the  landscape,  not  the  cathedral,  is  still 
the  main  consideration.  Many  minds  never  get  nearer  than  five  miles. 
In  the  precincts  all  the  outside  can  be  seen.  Many  are  satisfied  with  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  outside  of  beauty.  But  the  great  purpose  does 
not  reveal  itself  till  the  reader  of  mind  addresses  himself  to  the  inner 
truth,  and  lovingly,'  with  a  disciple's  heart  and  eye,  searches  out  the  his- 
tory, learns  the  plan,  strives  to  enter  into  the  secret  shrine  of  the  feelings 
which  wrought  out  the  great  sanctuary,  and  to  translate  out  of  the  stone 
the  speech  which  in  very  truth  is  in  it.  Then,  as  he  gazes,  spirit  answers 
spirit,  and  voiceless  thoughts,  breathed  out  of  the  fair  structure,  pass 
gently  into  the  gazer's  soul,  and  enter  there,  and  there  revive  the  mem- 
ory of  noble  minds  that  built  their  heart's  best  into  those  walls.  And  all 
the  inventive  genius  wakes  and  lives  again  at  the  thrill  of  a  kindred 
touch.  Prayers  that  passed  up — words  from  praying  hearts — and  were 
petrified  in  pinnacle  and  lofty  roof,  pour  forth  their  inspiration  and  their 
faith  once  more.  Anthems  caught  in  mid-air,  as  they  mounted  upwards 
to  the  throne  of  God,  column  and  arch,  one  blended  harmony  of  worship 
and  praise,  peal  like  great  organ  pipes  in  the  ear  of  him  whose  life  inter- 
prets life,  and  roll  down  all  their  <nusic,  the  marvels  of  the  old,  old  years 
from  the  eternal  stone,  so  silent,  yet  so  ready  with  its  story.  Thus  the 
dumb  walls  shall  speak,  and  the  beam  unlock  its  secrets,  and  the  cabinet 
of  spirit-knowledge  ever  open  to  a  spirit  that  can  watch,  and  wait,  and 
learn.  There  is  solitude  no  more.  Unseen  presences  sweep  to  and  fro, 
the  void  space  fills,  ai!d  all  the  solid  buttresses  and  towers  melt  back  into 
the  aspirations  out  of  which  they  grew.  The  great  past  lives  again,  the 
peopled  centuries  unfold  and  throng  the  quiet  scene  with  countless 
shapes,  as  mind  reads  mind,  content  to  honor,  and  love,  and  follow, 
according  as  it  is  led. 

Such  is  the  power  of  getting  near,  the  power  of  the  right  point  of  view, 
when  distance  is  got  rid  of,  and  mind  touches  mind,  and  the  loving  heart 
of  one  willing  to  be  led  gets  closer  and  closer  to  the  object  of  its  love. 
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Benefactors  of  American  Education.  20  port's  8.60 
German  Educational  Reformers  and  Teachers  8.50 
English,  French,  and  other  eminent  teacher."  3.50 

Swiss  Teachers  and  Educators 3.50 

Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  and  Deaf  Mute  Instruction  2.50 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  «fc  the  Free  Schools  of  N.  Eng.  1  00 

Armsmi  ar,— a  Memorial  of  Samuel  Colt 6  50 

School  Codes— State,  Municipal,  Institutional 3.50 

School  Architecture,  with  500  illustrations 6.50 

Practical  Illustrations v/  •  v  •  •  Vx "  • : '  o  ^ 

Object  Teaching,  Oral  and  other  Meth.  of  Inst.  3.50 
American  Pedagogy,  Principles  and  Methods..  8.50 
English  Pedasogy,  "  "       "oS 

do.       Second  Senes.  --olS 

German  Pedagogy,  "  \\       ••8-50 

French  Pedagogy,  "  ^^       -f^ 

Swiss  Pedagogy  '  ••«"" 

Educational  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions 8.80 

Studies  and  Conduct ...,  •••:•••  N'allllo^Ji 

Educational  Associations— NaUonal,  and  State  8.50 

Connecticut  Educational  Institutions 3-6" 

Connecticut  School  Fund— Historical. .  .^^.  •  •  •  -» 
Common  Schools,  as  they  were  before  180O.. . . .  i.uu 

do.  in  1870 1.00 

Compulsory  School  Attendance . . ... ..... ..;...  i-W 

Constitutional  Provision  respecting  Schools  as 
School  Status  of  Freedmen  &  Colored  Children  1.00 

Providence  Schools,  Documentary  History OQ 

Hartford  Public  High  School,  Enrly  Hi^ory  ^.  » 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Contributions  to  History.    % 
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Caldwell,  C,  Education  in  North  Carolina 25 

Cambridge  University.    The  Undergraduate 25 

Camp,  D.  N.,  Memoir  anc  Portrait 50 
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CoMBNius,  A.,  Ei^ucational  Labors  and  Principles  50 
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Conversational  Method 25 
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Crime  and  Education 25 
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DoANE,  George  W.,  The  State  and  Education...  25 

DOllinger,  Universities,  Past  and  Present 25 
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Drawing,  Methods  of  Teaching 50 
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Education  Defined 25 
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Moral  Education 
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Public  Schools  of  the  United  States 
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Second  Series? 

E RAMUS,  Memoir  and  Educational  Works 

Classical  Studies 

Ernest  the  Pious,  Educational  Works 

European  Estimate  of  American  Schools 

Everktt,  E.,  Educational  Views,  and  Portrait.. 

John  Lowell  and  the  Lowell  Lectures 

John  Harvard  and  his  Benefaction 

Uses  of  Astronomy 

Address  on  Normal  Schools,  1839 

Everett,  W.,  The  Cambridge  System  of  Study. 

Fairchild,  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes 

Pelbiger,  J.  J.,  Educational  Labors  in  Austria, 
Fellenberg.  Memoir  and  Principles  of  Educatioi 
Felton,  C.  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait , 

Characteristic?  of  American  Colleges 

Female  Schools  and  Education 

Fenelon,  Memoir  and  Female  Education 

Pichte,  J.  H.  VON,  Frobel's  Eductional  System. 
Pliedner,  Ins.  for  Deaconesses  at  Kaiper^wcrth 

Forbes,  E.,  Educational  Uses  of  Museum- 

FowLB,  W.  B.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 

Fowler.  W.  C,  The  Clergy  and  Common  Schools 
France,  System  of  Public  Instruction 

The  University  of  Paris 

The  University  of  France 

Technical  and  Military  Schools 

Special  Secondary  Schools 

French  Teachers  and  Pedagogy 

Francis,  St.,  and  the  Franciscans 

Franke,  a.  H.,  Educational  Views  and  Labors.. 

Franklin,  B..  Maxims  of  Poor  Richard 

Frederic  the  Great,  as  School  Reformer 

School  Codes  of  1764 

Free  Schools  of  New  England,  Historical  Data.. 

French  Schools  and  Pedago^ i 

Probbel,  The  Kindergarten  System 

Froude,  University  Studies 

Fuller,  Thomas,  The  Good  Schoolmaster 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  H.,  Memoir  and  Portrait.. 

Plan  for  a  Teachers'  Seminary  in  1824 

Gammell,  W.,  Memoir  of  Nicholas  Brown 

Garfield.  Jambs  A.,  Education  a  National  Duty 
Gaston,  William,  Advice  to  College  Graduates. 

Gerard-Groote,  and  the  Hieronymians 

Germany,  National  System  and  Pedagogy,  5v.         . 

Primary  and  Secondary  Schools 5f 

Technical  and  Military  Schools 3 
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Educational  Reformers— Ratich,Comenius,  etc.  3 

Modern  German  Pedagogy 3 

Gesnbr,  J.  M.,  Educational  Views 

GiLMAN.  D.  C,  Scientific  Schools 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Educational  Views 

Goethe,  Educational  Training  and^Views 

Cultivation  of  Reverence 

Goldsmith.  Oliver,  E^say  on  Education 

Goodrich,  S.  G.,  Schools  as  they  were  in  1800. . 
Goodrich,  W.  H.,  Plea  for  Extended  Education 

GOttlngen   University 

Gould,  B.  A.,  The  American  University 

Graser,  System  of  InstructioTi 

Greece,  Ancient,  Schools  and  Education 

Greece,  Modern,  Sys^tem  oi  Public  Instruction.. 

Greek  Language,  Subject  of  School  Study 

Greene,  S.  S.,  Object  Teaching 

Educational  Duties  of  the  Hour i 

Gregory,  J.  M.,  The  Problem  of  Education.  .    1 

Griscom,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait I 

Guizot,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  t 
Gulliver,  J.  P.,  Norwich  Free  Academy *• 
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Rendu,  E,,  Prussian  &  French  Scliool  Expenses.  25 

Reuchlin,  and  Education  in  the  16th  century.. . .  26 

Rhode  Island  lustitu  te  of  In  Ptruction 25 

Richards,  W.  F..  Manual  of  Methods 50 

RiCKorr,  A.  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

RiECKE,  Philosophy  of  Early  Education 25 

RiDBR,  Admiral,  Navigation  Schools  for  England  25 

Ross,  W.  P.,  Catechetical  Method 25 

Rousseau,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views 25 

RoLLiN,  Charles,  Education  of  Youth 50 

Russell,  ScoTT,Technical  University  forEngland  25 

Systematic  Technical  Education 25 

Russell,  William,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Normal  Training 1.50 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession  25 

Russia.— System  of  Public  Instruction 25 

Military  and  Naval  Education 25 

Universities 25 

Rterson,  Edqerton,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Savigny,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 50 

Saxony,  System  of  Public  Instruction 25 

Secondary  and  Superior  Instruction 25 

Technical  and  Special  Schools 25 

3axon  Principalities,  Public  Instruction 25 

Sarmibnto,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

The  Schoolmaster's  Work 25 

School  ArchitectuFe,  Revised  Edition,with500  111.  5.50 

School  Architecture,  Practical  Illustrations 1,00 

Do.     Rural  and  Ungraded  Schools 50 

Do.     City  and  Graded  Schools 1.00 

Do.     Primary  and  Infant  Schools 50 

Do.     Public  High  Schools 50 

Scotland,  System  of  Public  Instruction 50 

Secondary  Schools  and  Universities 1.00 

Seelet.  J.,  Cambridge  System  of  Examinations  25 

Seguin,  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiots 25 

Seton,  S.  S.,  Schools  as  they  were  60  Years  Ago  25 

Sheldon,  E.  A.,  Object  Teaching 25 

Shenstone,  W.,  The  Schoolmistress 25 

Siljstrom,  p.  a.,  American  Schools 25 

SiMONsoN,  L.,  Cadet  System  in  Switzerland 25 

Smith,  Elbridgk,  Norwich  Free  Academy 25 

Spencer,  Herbert,  Thoughts  on  Education. ...  50 
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Southet,  Robert,  Home  Education 

Dr.  Dove,  and  the  Schoolmaster  of  Ingleton 
Spbague,  W.  B.,  Influence  of  Yale  College... 

Spain.  System  of  Public  Instruction — .... 

SpuRZHEiM,  Educational  Views 

Stanley,  Lord,  Lyceums  and  Popular  Education 
State  and  Education— The  American  Doctrine... 
Stearns,  E.,  Early  History  of  Normal  Schools.. 

Stow,  David,  Gallery  Training  Lesson , 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,Memoir  and  Portrait ,  , 

Teachers'  Seminaries 

Sturm,  John,  Educational  Views ,  ; 

Sullivan,  O.,  Teaching  the  Alphabet ,'(! 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Public  Instruction >; 

Swett,  John,  Educational  Labors  and  Portraits.  ,1 
Swift,  Jonathan,  Manners  and  Conversation...  j 
Switzerland.— Public  Instruction  in  each  Cantonli 

Military,  and  Cadet  System : 

Sybel,  H.  Von.  The  German  University : 

Tainsh,  E.  C,  Prize  Essay  on  Education  &  Crime  ! 
Tappan,  H.  p..  Memoir  and  Portrait 

Educational  Development  of  Europe • 

Tarbox,  J.  N.,  American  Education  Society, i 

Taylor,  Henry,  True  Uses  of  Wealth : 

Text  Books,  Catalogue  of l.i 

Thayer,  Gideon  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait ! 

lietters  to  a  Young  Teacher ( 

TiLLiNGHAST,  NICHOLAS,  Memoir  and  Portrait. . .  I 

Town,  Salem,  (Schools  as  they  were i 

Trotzendorf,  Educational  Views 5 

Tubingen  University 

Tucker,  George,  Educational  Census  of  184(i    . 

Turkey,  Schools  and  School  Code : 

Tyndall,  Science  in  Education ; 

Unconscious  Influence— Bushnell i 

Unconscious  Tuition— Huntington 1 

United  States,  Systems  of  Public  Instruction 5.' 

Common  Schools  as  they  were  about  1800 l,i 

Common  Schools  in  1870 1j 

Colleges  and  Universities I 

Military  and  Naval  Schools 1 

Normal  Schools 3.^ 

Universities  andCoUeges 5.5 

University  Life— Past  and  Present 5 

Deposition,  Pennalism,  Land  man  nschaf  ten.. . .   5 

Tripos,  Praevaricator,  Terras  Fill  us 5 

Vail,  T.  H.,  Methods  of  Using  Books 2 

Vassar,  M.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 5 

Vehrli,  J.,  Industrial  Element  in  Schowls % 

Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  houses i 

Vienna,  Educational  Institutions ' 

VivES,  L.,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views 

Wadsworth,  James  S.,  Memoir  ard  Portrait. . . . 
Washington,  George,  Rules  of  Conduct i 

National  Education 2 

Wayland,  Frances,  Memoir  and  Portrait 5 

Intellectual  Education— Institu'e  Address 2 

Webster,  Daniel,  Educational  Views 2 

Webster.  Noah,  Educational  Views 2 

Wells,  W.  H.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 5 

Methods  in  English  Grammar 2 

West  Point  Military  Academy 2 

Whatbly,  a..  Annotations  on  Bacon's  Essays ...    2 

Whewell,  W.,  Educational  Views 2 

White,  E.E.,  Normal  Schools  for  Ohio 2 

National  Bureau  of  Education 2 

White,  S.  H.,  National  Bureau  of  Education 2 

WiCHERN,  T.  H..  German  Reformatory  Schooln. .  5 
WicKKRSHAM,  Educational  Work  and  Portrait. . .   E 

Education  in  Reconstructien 2 

WiLLARD,  Mrs.  Emma,  Memoir  and  Portrait 5 

Wilson,  J.  M.,  Science  in  Rugby  School 2 

William  of  Wykehamand  St.  Mary's  Collegf...  2 
WiLLM,  J..  Teachers'  Conferences  and  Libraries- .  2 
WiMMER,  H.,  Special  Schools  in  Saxony 2 

Public  Instruction  in  Dresden 2 

Wines,  E.  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait 5 

Winterbotham,  W.,  American  Education  in  1796  2 
Wirt,  William,  Professional  Studies— Law. ...    2 

Wolf,  T.  A.,  E-iucational  Views 2 

Wotton,  Siii  Henry,  Educational  Views 2 

Wurtemberg.  Svstem  of  Public  Instruction * 

Technical  Scliools 2 

Woodbridge,  W.  C,  Memo'.rand  Portrait. . . 

Wykeham  and  St.  Mary  College 

Young,  Thomas,  Manual  for  Infant  Schools. . 
Zurich,  Cantonal  School  Code  and  System. . . 

Federal  Polytechnic  University 
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sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receiving  the  pries  in  postage  stamps  or  mi^nr^-  irder.      On  orders  of  |20  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  will  be  made. 
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History  and  Systems  of  Education  and  Public  Schools. 

21.  History  of  Education  prior  to  Cliristian  Era.  512  pages :  $3.60. 
India,  Persia,  China,  Palestine,  Egpyt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Arabia. 

22.  Schools  and  Education  as  influenced  by  Christianity,  with 
the  Problem  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Public  Schools.    656  pages:  $3.50. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

23.  National  Education  in  Europe,  with  special  notice  of  Normal 
Schools  in  1850.     890  pp. ;  $3.50. 

24.  Public  Instruction  in  German  States.    950  pages :  $5.50. 

Anhalt,  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Liechten- 
stein, Lippe-Detmold,  Lippe-Schaumberg,  Luxemburg  and  Limberg,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Reuss,  Saxony,  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Weimar,  Waldeck,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Free 
Cities,  with  a  summary  of  the  Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 

25.  Public  Instrdction  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  other 
European  States.     864  pages :  $5.50.  ' 

Switzerland  (each  of  the  23  Cantons),  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

26.  Public  Instruction  in  Great  Britain.    864  pages :  $5.50. 
Historical  Development  of  Education  and    Schools  in  the  British  Isles:    National 

and  Intermediate  Schools  in  Ireland;  Parochial  Schools,  Burgh  and  Grammar  Schools, 
and  System  of  Elementary  Schools  in  Scotland;  Schools  for  the  People,  Schools  aided 
by  Government,  and  Elementary  Schools,  and  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England. 

27.  Public  Instruction  in  United  States :  National,  State,  Denomina- 
tional, Land  Grants,  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  and  Incorporate.d  Schools  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.    1,276  pLiges:  $5.50. 

Relations  of  the  General  Government  to  Schools  and  Education,  including  the  Negro 
and  Indian  Races;  State  Systems  and  Institutions;  Academies  and  Schools  under 
Denominational  and  Incorporated  Control,  with  a  History  of  Religious  Denominations. 

28.  State  Systems  of  Public  Schools — Historical  Development  in  each 
State  of  Common  and  High  Schools,  Incorporated  Academies  and  Seminaries,  Nor- 
mal Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations,  with  a  History  of  School  Con- 
ventions, and  other  agencies  in  the  advancement  of  Popular  and  Liberal  Education. 
816  pp.:  $5.50. 

29.  City  Systems  of  Graded  Schools :  Organization,  Subjects  and 
Courses  of  Instruction,  Buildings  and  Equipment,  Supervision  and  Statistics. 
832  pp. :  $5.50. 

30.  School  Codes,  State  and  Municipal— Examples  of  Early  and 
Recent  Legislation,  with  Judicial  Decisions  of  Questions  affecting  the  Rights  of 
Teachers,  Parents,  and  Children  in  Public  Schools.    556  pages:  $3.50. 

31.  School  Architecture — Site,  Drainage,  Designs,  Construction,  Hy- 
gienic Arrangement,  D5boration  and  Equipment  of  Schools  of  Different  Grades, 
with  500  Illustrations.    816  pages:  $5.50. 

Superior  Instruction. 

32.  The  University,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,  and  other  Institutions  of 
Highest  Culture.    464  pp.:  $3.50. 

33.  Universities  of  Modern  Europe— Belgium,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal.    800  pp. :  $5.50. 

34.  Universities  of  Great  Britain— England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Great  Public  Schools  of  England.    800  pp. :  $5.50. 

35.  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  United  States,  with  the  origi- 
nal Free  [Endowed  Grammar]  Schools  of  New  England.    800  pp.:  $5.50. 
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Professional  and  Special  Schools. 

36.  Schools  of  Divinity,  Medicine,  and  Law — Legal  Requirements. 
.Studies,  Examinations,  and  Privileges  in  different  Countries.     476  p. :  $3.50. 

37.  Professional  Training  of  Teachers:  Normal  Schools,  Teachers 
Institutes,  Conferences,  and  Associations;  University  Chairs  and  Courses,  and  other 
agencies  for  the  special  education  of  teacliers.     816  p. :  $5.50. 

38.  Technical  Schools  &  Education  :  European  States.   800  p. :  $5.50. 

39.  Scientific  and  Technical  Schools  in  Great  Britain.    464  p. :  $3.50. 

40.  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Trade 
and  other  Industrial  Schools  in  the  United  States.    464  p.:  $3.50. 

41.  Art  Schools,  Classes,  and  Museums.    464  p.:  $3.50. 

42.  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  and  Education.    964  p. :  $5.60. 

43.  Child-Saving  and  Crime-Preventing  Education,  and  Institu- 
tions for  Juvenile  Offenders,  Orphan  Asylums,  Farm  Schools,  with  History  of 
Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals.     800  p. :  $5.50, 

Educational  Biography,  with  History  of  Institutions  and  Methods. 

44.  Representative  Educators  and  Teachers,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  of  Different  Nationalities.    720  pages:  $5.50. 

I.  Confucius,  Moses,  Christ  (the  Great  Teacher),  and  other  Oriental  Teachers.  II.  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Socrates;  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Caesiodorus,  Dante,  Valla,  Rosmini.  III.  La- 
Salle,  Ramus,  Fenelon,  Montaigne.  IV.  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg.  V.  Ratich, 
Comenius,  Franke,  Hecker,  Froebel.    VI.    Ascham,  Mulcastcr,  Bell,  Lancaster,  Arnold. 

45.  American  Educational  Biography:  Founders  and  Benefactors  of 
Systems  and  Institutions,  and  Eminent  Teachers,  prior  to  1800.    720  p. :  $5.50. 

Adams,  Berkley,  Bingham,  Blair,  Chauncey,  Cheever,  Collett,  Cotton,  Cutler,  Copland, 
Davenport,  Dust  and  Ashes,  Eaton,  Eliot,  Franklin,  Harvard,  Hooker,  Hopkins,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Ludlow,  Moody,  Morse,  Nitschman,  Penn,  Bumford,  Rush,  Smith,  Stiles, 
Washington,  Webster,  Wheelock,  Winthrop,  Yale. 

46.  American  Educational  Biography :  Founders,  Officers,  and 
Benefactors  of  Colleges  and  other  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.    720  ]).:  $5.50. 

47.  American  Educational  Biography :  Organizers  and  Adminis- 
trators of  Systems  and  Institutions  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Education,  State 
and  Municipal.     720  pages :  $5.50. 

48.  American  Educational  Biography :  Founders  and  Teachers  of 
Institutions  for  Special  Classes — Blind,  Deaf-Mutes,  Orphans,  etc.     756  p. :  $5.50. 

49.  American  Educational  Biography :  Female  Teachers  and  Edu- 
cators, with  Account  of  Institutions  for  Girls.     720  pages:  $5.50.  ^ 

50.  American  Educational  Biography  :  Founders  and  Officers  of 
Teachers'  Associations,  and  other  Eminent  Preceptors.    720  p.:  $5.50. 

Supplementary  and  Miscellaneous. 

51.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies  of  Education  :  Books 
and  Libraries,  Evening  and  Vacation  Schools,  Associations  of  Different  Aims,  Lec- 
tures and  Reading  Circles,  and  Summer  Schools  and  Classes,  Eace  Schools  and 
Missions  and  other  Special  Agencies  for  Indian,  Negro,  and  Chinese  Education. 
756  pages:  $5.50. 

52.  Nomenclature  and  Bibliogfraphy  of  Education,  Schools,  and 
School  Systems,  with  selected  Lists  of  Books  for  Professional  Reading.  464  p.  :$3.50. 

53.  General  Index  to  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  the 
American  Library  of  Education,  and  other  Educational  Publications.    $10.50. 

Barnard's  Am.  Journal  of  Education,  1856-85;  $5.50  per  vol.  ^goat,  $4.50  cloth. 

Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  1838-42,  $4.00. 

Journal  of  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  1845-49,  $3.00, 

Reports  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  $5.00  per  volume. 

Price  Lists  of  over  800  Treatises  and  Tracts  on  Education  and  Schools 
will  be  sent  per  mail,  to  orders  with  5-cent  stamp  enclosed. 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  CHILD  CULTURE  PAPERS. 

SOLD  8KPAKATELY  OR  IN  VOLUMB. 

Friedebich  August  Fboebbl  and  the  Kindeegarten  as  developed  by  him  and  his 
immediate  Associates  and  Pupils,  and  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Child-Culture  by  emi- 
nent Educators.    Papers  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education.    Edited  by  Henry 
Barnard,  LL.  D.    752  pages,  with  Portrait,  from  steel  plate,  of  Froebel.    $3.50. 
KINDERGARTEN  PAPERS  SOLD  SEPARATELY^ 
And  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  named,  in  postage  or  money  order^ 

Memoir  of  Froebel:  Principally  Autobiographical,  with  Aids  to  the  understanding  of 
his  Principles  of  Child-Culture,  by  Barop,  Middendorff,  Lange,  Payne,  Zeh  and  others.  128 
pages,  with  Portrait.    $1.25,  in  neat  cloth  and  beveled  stiff  cover. 

Memoir  of  William  Middendorff:  By  Diesterweg,  with  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Diesterweg's  Educational  Work,    20  pages.    25  cents. 

Memoir  op  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow,  and  her  Educational  Mission.  16  pp.  25c. 

Memoir  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow,  with  her  treatise  on  Child-Nature  and 
Nvirture  according  to  Froebel,  translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie  from  the  latest  Berlin  edition^ 
\7ith  Thoughts  on  Child-Life  in  Christ,  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.    144  pp.    $1.25,  cloth, 

FiCHTE  (J.  H.  VON):  National  Education  demanded  by  the  Age,  in  connection  with 
Froebel's  system.    Submitted  to  Congress  of  Philosophers  at  Frankfort,  1869.    48  pp.  25  cts. 

Fischer  (A.  S.)  and  Guilliaume  (Jules):  Kindergarten  Papers  in  Brussels  Educa- 
tional Congress  in  1880.    32  pages,    25  cents. 

BussE  (F.):  Object  Teaching— Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Spirit  and  Method  of  Froebel's 
Kindergarten.  Translated  from  Diesterweg's  Wegweisser,  edition  of  1873,  by  Mrs,  Horace 
Mann.    48  pages.    25  cents. 

Schrader  {Henrietta  Breymann,  niece  and  pupil  of  Froebel) :  Principles  of  Froebel  as 
applied  in  the  Kindergarten  at  16  Steinmetz  Strasse,  Berlin,  with  visits  to  the  Institute,  by 
Henny,  Aldrich  and  Lyschinska.    20  pages.    25  cents. 

Sluvs  (A.,  Director  of  Model  School,  Brussels):  Intuition  and  Intuitive  Methods,  with 
notice  of  Infant  and  Kindergarten  work  in  Switzerland,  France  and  Belgium,  by  Pape- 
Carpentier,  Marbeau,  Portugall,  Buls  and  Miss  M.  J.  Lyschinska.    32  pages.    25  cents. 

Manning  {Miss  E.  A.,):  Some  Difficulties  and  Encouragements  in  Kindergarten  Work  in 
England,  with  suggestions  on  Early  Culture,  by  Miss  Lyschinska.    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Kraus-Boelte  {Mrs.  Maria  and  Prof.  John):  Reminiscences  of  Kindergarten  Work, 
with  account  of  New  York  Normal  Kindergarten  and  Associated  Model  Classes;  with  Por- 
trait and  other  Contributions  to  Froebel's  Kindergarten  in  United  States.    48  pages.    50  cts. 

Peabody  {Elizabeth  P.):  Froebel's  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Nursery;  Kindergarten 
Culture  in  Public  Schools.    40  pages.    25  cents. 

Blow  {Susan  E.)  The  Mother  Play,  and  Some  Aspects  of  the  Kindergarten— Lectures 
addressed  to  Kindergartners  in  St,  Louis.    44  pages.    25  cents,  in  neat  cloth-bound  cover. 

Gallaudet,  Garland,  Hunter  and  others:  Boston  Training  Class;  Early  Kindergar- 
ten Work  in  United  States.    32  pages.    25  cents. 

Harris  ( William  T.)  and  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock:  Kindergarten  in  the  Public  School 
System,  and  Froebel's  Method  in  Public  Primary  School.    26  pages.    25  cents, 

Mann  {Mrs.  Horace)  and  Miss  Peabody:  Charity  Kindergartens  and  the  Homes  of  the 
Poor— Experience  in  Boston  and  San  Francisco.    32  pages.    26  cents. 

Spring  {Marcus)  and  Miss  Peabody:  Clay  Modeling  and  other  Kindergarten  Occupa- 
tions, a  Training  for  Art  (Ideal  and  Industrial).    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Batchellor  {D.)  :  Use  of  Color  in  Teaching  Children  to  Sing,  and  the  Analogies  of  Tone 
and  Color.    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Newton  {Rev.  11.  Heber):  The  Free  Kindergarten  in  Church  Work,  and  for  Neglected  Chil- 
dren.   32  pages.    25  cents. 

BusHNELL  {Horace)  Goethe,  Channing  and  others:  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions  on  Early 
Training, with  Hints  on  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment  for  Kindergartens.  80  pp,  50ots. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PAPERS  will  be  printed,  if  called  for,  viz.:  Use  of  Stories  in 
Child- Culture,  by  Mrs.  Mann  and  Anna  Buckland;  The  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to  Family 
Life  and  School,  read  to  the  London  Froebel  Union  by  Miss  Shirretf ;  the  Kindergarten  in 
San  Francisco,  in  Reports  of  Miss  Marwedel,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Miss  Virginia  Smith  and  others; 
Prof.  Hailmxm  and  Kindergarten  Work  in  the  West;  The  One  Hundreth  Birthday  qf  Froebel 
ia  Many  Lands. 

f^'Liberal  discount  made  on  all  bills  over  $10. 
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PROEBEL'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Assistants— Pupils  in  training  for  teaching 88 

Organization  of  a  School  of  Eighty  Pupils— Two  Divisions 63 

First  Division  composed  of  Children  under  Eight  Years— Nurture 63 

Second  Division— Lower  and  Upper  Class 63 

Upper  Class— Study  and  Productive  Industries— Technology 64 

Every  Subj  ect  treated  in  Organic  Unity  of  the  Child  and  Pupil , 65 
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Special  Educational  Aims— Oi'der  and  Progressive  Growth 65 

Possibility  of  Introducing  Pestalozzi's  method  into  Families 66 
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of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Primary  and  Elementary  Instruction  in  tiie  Mt)del  and  Trnming  Sch«<ils  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  together  with  Suggestions  on  Scho<»l  Organiziition.  Management,  and  Methods, 
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INDEX  TO  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


Aberdeen,  Ragged  Schools,  333. 

Abstract  Ideas  and  Terms,  23,  302,  411. 

Accidents  to  School  Children,  171. 

Accuracy  in  Answers,  J2 

Action,  suited  to  the  word,  in  Oral  Lessons,  64. 

Addition  of  Numbers,  Exercises  for  Infants,  249. 

Adults,  Lectures  to,  110,  .332. 

Age  of  Pupils,  HI, 

Borough-road  Normal  School,  359. 

Irish  Infant  Schools,  171. 
Agriculture  in  Irish  Schools,  144. 
Air,  necessity  of  pure  in  a  school-room,  233. 
Albkkt  Prince,  Law  of  Nature,  93. 
Algebra,  367,  371. 

Allen,  William.  Aid  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  437. 
Alphabet.  Methods  of  Teaching,  279. 

Boroiigh-ro;id  Model,  394. 

National  Society's  Central,  517. 

Cowper's  Ivory  Letters,  280. 

Currie's  Manual.  279. 

Locke's  Suggestions.  279. 

Sullivan's  Methods,  445. 
Althorp,  Lord,  and  Popular  Education,  332. 
Analysis,  defined,  214,  295.  , 

Analytical  Method  and  Processes,  294. 

Borough-road  Model,  395,  401. 

Morrison's  School  Management,  296. 
Anger,  in  a  Teacher,  171. 
Answer  to  Questions,  10. 

Conditions  of  a  good,  302. 

Class  and  Individual  combined,  302, 

Pupils,  first  in  his  own  words,  10,  303, 

All.  collectively  in  the  right  way,  303. 
Animals,  Oral  Instruction  as  to,  34,  6.3,  401,  454,  458. 
Ai)p;irHtus  for  Elementary  Schools,  91,  261,  503. 
AptitudQ  in  Teaching,  234,  572. 
Arithmetic.  Sug;'estions  on  the  Study  of, 

Mental,  363,  412. 

Written,  412 

Preliminary  Exercises,  192,  547. 
Arithmetic,  Place  and  Methods  in, 

Borough-road  Normal,  367. 

Borough  road  Model.  411. 

Nationiil  Society's  Central,  525 

Home  and  Colonial,  459. 

Irish  Infant  Schools.  191. 

Scotch  Infant  and  Primary,  247. 
Arithmetical  Tables,  413. 
Arithmeticon.  525. 

Arnica,  llemedy  for  sprains  and  accidents,  173. 
Arnold,  Dr.,  cited,  8. 
Art  of  Teaching,  Principles  and  Practice  in, 

Borough-road  Normal,  3«58,  376. 

Home  and  Coli>njal  Infant,  462. 

Currie's  Prinoiples  and  Prnctice,  229. 

Dunn's  Hand-Book.  368,  381. 

Irish  Training  S.hool.  141,  203,  213. 

Morrison's  Sch»»ol  Management.  21,  294. 

Richard's  National  Society's  Manual,  501. 

Ross's  Catechetical  Method,  7. 

Stow's  Training  System,  57.  [445. 

Sullivan's  Method  in  National  Model  School,  Dublin, 

Young's  Infant  School  Teacher's  Manual.  155. 
AsHBURTON,  Prize  Scheme  of  Common  Things,  101. 
Assimilation  of  Children  of  Different  Creeds,  753. 
Attendance,  507. 
Attention  of  a  whole  class,  9,  301. 


Backward  and  dull  children,  17. 

Bacon,  Lord,  cited,  93. 

Bather,  Archdeacon,  Socratic  Method,  15. 

Business  of  a  Catechist,  15. 
Behavior  of  Children  at  School,  172. 
Ball-frame  in  Arithmetic,  255.  411,  525. 
Bell.  Andrew,  Memoir.  3"J9. 

Madras  System  of  Instruction,  488,  495. 

List  of  Publications,  495. 

Relations  to  N-itioiial  Society,  330. 
Bible,  the  Basis  of  Religious  Instruction,  446. 

Lessons  in  Emblems  of,  289. 

Rule  of  Irish  Board  of  Education,  137. 

Rule  of  British  Schools.  439. 
Bipartite  Plan  of  School  Orgtinization.  210. 

Time  Table,  Boys  School— .Mi.xed  Schools,  213. 
Blackboard,  247,  263.  381,  397. 
Body,  Lessons  on  dift'erent  parts  of,  240. 
Book  learning  in  Infant  Schools,  231. 
Books  for  Teachers  and  Pupils, 

Borough-road  Model  School,  .TOo,  412,  417,  423. 

National  Society's  Central,  502. 

Object  Lessons,  and  Oral  Teaching,  240. 

Infant  School  Manuals,  274. 

Children's  Rending,  276. 
Books,  care  of,  172. 
Borovohkoad  Model  School,  373. 

Hand  Book,  for  Details,  381 

Organization  and  Instruction,  381. 
Borouoh-road  Normal  School,  355. 

Department  for  Young  Mfen,  357. 

Junior  and  Senior  Divisions,  356. 

Conditions  of  Admission,  457. 

Organization,  Studies,  Practice,  359. 

Diiily  and  Weekly  Routine,  362. 

Upper  Cliiss.  or  Pupil  Teachers,  365. 

Art  of  Teaching.  368. 
Botany,  541. 
Brouoham.  Popular  Education  in  England,  337,347 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  3;]9. 
Byron,  Lady,  Industrial  School  at  Ealing  Grove,  335. 
Briti.-h  and  Foreign  School  Soc'y,330,  355,  435. 

Lancaster's  Relations  to,  :^5,  435. 

Manual  of  System  for  British  Schools,  439. 

Rule  for  the  Society  in  reference  to  Religion,  441. 

Modes  of  promoting  National  Education,  448. 
Bryce,  R.  J.,  Art  of  Teaching  in  1828,  139. 

Camel,  Stow's  Gallery  Training  Lesson  on,  63. 
Candidates  for  Teaching,  357,  449. 
Carlylk,  Thomas,  Popular  Education,  354. 
Catechism,  in  Church  of  England  Schools,  374,  513. 

National  Society's  Schools.  513, 

Not  required  in  British  Schools,  439.  441 

Objectionable  for  voung  children,  285. 
Catechetical,  Defined  and  Described,  7 
Catechetical  Method  of  Teaching,  7. 

Questions,  kinds  and  language,  8. 

Answer,  Elements  of  a  good,  10. 

Objections  to  the  Method,  answered,  17. 

Estimates  of.  by  Bather,  Watts,  Dinter,  15,  16,  17. 

Cautions  in  the  use,  13. 
Central  Establishment  of  National  Society,  500. 

Model  Schools,  details  of,  501. 
Chalk,  and  Blackboard,  404. 

Chalmers,  Dr..  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland,  222. 
Chapel  Exercises  in  St.  Marks  Training  College.  538. 
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OBJECT  TEACHING  AND  ORAL  LESSONS. 


Cimrncter,  Fornriation  of  Moral,  39L 
Christ's  love  to  Children.  Lesson  on,  290. 

Power,  Lessim  on,  288. 
Church  of  England,  nud  National  Schools,  499. 
Cliiss-teaching,  399,  49J. 
Classes,  large  or  small,  505. 
Classification,  2U8,  316,  505. 

Borough-road  Model  School,  283. 

National  Society's  Central,  505. 

Madras  System,  Schools  on,  495. 

Keenan's  plans  for,  2o8. 

Moseley,  Tripartite  system,  316. 
Cleanliness,  Personal,  J58,  171. 
Coleridge,  Derwenl,  Education  of  the  Poor,  511. 
Collective  Teaching,  49,  255,  373,  395. 

Specimen  Lessons,  49.  50,  52. 

Ashburton's  Prize  Scheme,  ]01. 

Borough-road  Model  School,  425. 

Mc  Creedy,  94. 

Currie,  240. 

Morrison,  21,  33. 

Stovv's  Gallery  Training  Lessons,  57. 

Sullivan's  Prize  Scheme,  93,  97. 
Color,  Lesson  on.  187,  259,  459. 

Hay,  I).  R.,  Diagrnm  and  Lesson,  321. 
Common  Things,  Instruction  in,  21. 

Ashbdrton's  Prize  Scheme,  101. 

Currie's  Subjects  and  Specimens,  242. 

Stovv's  Gallery  Training  Lessons,  57. 

Sullivan's  Premium  Questions,  97. 
Communication,  Power  of  534. 
ComjKJsition,  Pnietice  in  English, 

Borough-road  Model,  415. 

National  Society's  Central,  521, 
Conversati(mal  Method  for  Infant  Schools,  229,  454. 
Copy-books,  .371. 
Coriiweli's  Text-b<!oks,  417,  421. 
Corporal  punishments,  510. 
Covered  plny-space  for  inclement  weather,  383. 
Crime  and  Education,  116,  130. 
Criticism-lesson  for  Pupil  Teachers,  369,  386. 
Crossley's  Intellectual  Calculator,  412. 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  447. 
Currie,  James,  Principal  of  Training  College,  229. 

Subjects  and  Methods  of  Early  Education,  229. 

Daily  Lesson  Book.  383,  505. 

Dame  Schools,  155. 

Deference  to  Authority,  508. 

Definitions,  296. 

De  Gerando,  Baron,  on  Monitorial  Instruction,  491. 

De  Morgan's  Arithmetic,  412. 

Denmark,  Monitoriiil  System  in,  492. 

Denominational  Schools,  151. 

Desks  and  Forms.  Arrangements  of.  23.3. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  381. 

National  Society.  393. 
Development,  Processes  of,  393. 
Developing  Lessons,  176. 
Devotions,  School  Exercises  of,  291. 
Dictation  in  Spelling,  409,  521. 
Dividing  of  Numbers,  preliminary  exercise,  253. 
Doing,  the  Principle  of  Training.  65,  121. 
Domestic  Arrangements  in  Normal  Schools,  3,57. 
Domestic  Economy.  Knowledge  of,  61,  237.  374. 

Prize  Scheme  for  i)romoting,  103. 
Drifts,  and  Draft-work.  38L 
Drawing.  Methods  of  Teaching  in, 

Borongh-road  Normal  School,  363. 

Borough-road  Model,  426. 

NntionnI  Society's  Central.  .'529. 

Home  and  Cohmial  Infant,  459. 
Drunkenness.  Training  to  prevent  the  hahit  of,  123. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Joseph  Lancaster,  43,5. 
Dunn.  Henry,  Handbook  for  British  Schools,  38L 
.Discipline.  Princinlps.  and  Methods,  171. 

Borough  rond  Normal,  .372. 

National  S<iciety's  Central,  501. 

Early  Impressions,  23. 

Early  Instruction,  Value  of,  156,  229. 


Economic  Science,  Instruction  in.  104. 

Economy  and  Forethought,  Habits  of,  122. 

Education,  Defined  atid  described,  461. 

Edgkvvorth,  Maria,  Teaching  the  Alphabet,  448. 

Ellipses,  Value  and  place  of,  C8,  304. 

Elliptical  method,  403 

Ellis,  VV  illiam,  Birkbeck  School,  106. 

Industrial  Life  and  Social  Science,  106,  110. 
Emulation,  391,  455,  508. 
Encouragements,  378. 
England,  Elementary  education,  325,  345. 

Historical  Development  and  Education,  327. 
English  Language, 

Speaking,  25,  363. 

S|)elling,  283,  409,  517. 

Writing,  or  Composition  Grammars,  365,  415. 

Reading,  363. 

Literature,  366. 
Errors,  Correction  of,  315,  373. 
Etymology,  Method  of  teaching,  3]5.  • 

National  Society's  Central  School,  521. 
Evening  Schoo.s,  113,  143,  331. 
Example,  Power  of,  169,  5JI. 
Examinations,  Value  and  Method,  305. 

Borough-road  Normal,  373,  37tf. 

Home  and  Colonial,  465. 

Questions  to  guide  in  writing  schools,  371. 
Excursions  to  Gardens  and  Museum*,  391. 
Exercise,  Physical,  169,  235. 
Exposition,  546. 
P'ye,  Education  of,  260,  490. 
Lye  and  Hand,  'J'raining  of,  460. 

Familiar,  or  Common  Things,  Instruction  in,  237. 
Femiile  Ediicntion  and  Employments,  101,  374. 

School  Mistresses,  103,  374. 
Fittings  for  School-buildings,  381,501. 
Flat  lop,  or  surface,  to  Desks,  382. 
Fletcher,  Joseph,  355. 
Fletcher  of  Snltoun.  217. 
Floral  Culture  for  Teachers,  541. 
Flower-borders  in  School-yards,  283. 
Formation  of  Character.  371. 
Form,  Instructi(»n  in,  178.  2t)0,  458. 
Forms,  or  Long  Seats,  382,  502. 
Fux,  Joseph,  and  Lancaster,  355. 
Fractions  in  Arithmetic,  254,  414. 

Gallery,  6.  382. 

Gallery  Lesson,  86. 

Gallery,  Training  System,  49.  .57.  454,  463. 

Specimen  Lessons,  63.  68,  71,  74.  3C9,  454. 
Gardening,  and  simple  Agriculture,  145. 

St.  Marks  Training  C«j]lege,  54L 
Geography,  subject  of  Instruction,  269,  298 

Preliminary  work,  209,  270. 

Industrial,  "3li6. 

Physical,  421. 

Pictorial.  270. 

Topical,  528. 

Incidental  in  Reading  Lessons,  424. 
Geography,  methods  pursued, 

Borough  road  Normal,  .366. 

Borough-road  Model,  421. 

National  Society's  Central,  527. 

Home  and  Colonial,  461. 
Girard's  Home  Education,  230,  232,  284. 
Gibson.  John,  Mastery  of  Methods,  297. 
Geometry,  267. 
Girls.  Education  of. 

Knowledge  of  Domestic  Economy,  103,  240. 

Needle-work,  104.  .374,  432. 
God,  First  ideas  of,  204,  457. 

His  goodness.  Lesson  on,  204.  289. 
Goniffraph.  for  Grammatical  forms,  179. 
Graduated  Course  of  Instruction,  457,  506. 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile   School SO' 
ciety,  449. 
Grammar,  Methods  with  English, 

Bor«.ugh-road  Normal,  362,  372. 

National  Society's  Central,  522. 
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Gray's  Iiin-road  Normal  and  Model  School,  449. 

Course  of  Instruction  for  Teachers,  451, 

Graduated  Course  in  Model  School,  457. 

Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Education,  462. 

Specimen  of  Lesson  in  Model  School,  467. 

Number — a  Watch — Idea  of  Cruuibiing,  471. 
.     Silver— the  Refiner's  work — Month  of  Uctober,  4/3. 

Remarks  of  Head  Master  on  the  above  Lessons,  483. 
Gymnastic  A|»()aratiis  and  Exercises,  ;}83. 
Guessing,  or  Random  Answers,  12,  66. 

Habits  of  a  School,  373. 
Habits  of  Teachers,  378. 
Hay,  D.  R.,  Lesson  on  Color,  320. 

Diagram  Illustration,  322. 
Health,  Philosophy  of,  425. 
Head  Master,  Duties  of,  209. 
Hemming,  and  other  Needle-work,  375. 
Herbault,  M.,  Monitorial  System,  490. 
History,  Place  and  Methods  in, 

Borough  road  Normal,  367. 

National  Society's  Central,  529. 
Home  Education,  232. 
HoMB  AND  Colonial  Infant  School  SoeiETy,  449. 

Normal  and  Model  Schools,  449. 

Qualifications  required  of  Candidates,  449. 

Graduated  Course  of  Instruction,  451. 
Honesty,  Training  to,  123. 
Horticulture  in  Normal  Schools,  541. 
Hullah's  Method  of  teaching  Smging,  427,  530,  539. 

Grammar  of  Vocal  Music,  539, 
Human  Body,  Instruction  as  to,  458. 

Imagination,  Exercise  of,  229,  277. 

Indefiniteness  in  Answers,  12. 

Indistinctness  in  Reading,  282. 

Individuality  of  each  pupil,  300 

Individual  and  Simultaneous  Questioning,   300. 

Individual  Teaching,  298. 

Induction,  Habit  of,  398,  403. 

Industrial  Element  in  Schools,  120,  128,  144. 

Borough-road  Normal,  374. 

Borough-road  Model,  for  Girls,  432. 

St.  Mirks  Training  College, 540. 

Irish  National  Schools,  155,  144. 
Industrial  and  Social  Economy,  237. 

Birkbeck  Schools,  107. 
Infant  Citlturb  and  Schools,  Estimate  of,  155. 

Young,  J 55.  Oberlin,332. 

Currie,  229.  Owen,  332. 

Pestalozzi,  ]62. 

Wilderspin,  162,  170. 
Infant  Schools,  Details  of  Organization, 

Physical,  169,  229,  233.        Play-ground,  172. 

Moral,  158.  Daily    Time-table,    175, 

Intellectual,  162,  236.  451. 

Sanitary  Regulat'ns.  172.    Synopsis  of  Weekly  Les- 

Teachers  required,  169.  sons,  175,  452. 

Rules  and  Regulat'ns,171. 
Infant  Schools,  Object  Teaching, 

Objects,  458.  Reading,  273. 

Number,  191,  247,  459.        Reading  and  Speirg,277. 

Form,  178,  258,  260.  Spelling,  283. 

Color,  186,  259,  453.  Human  Body,  458. 

Size,  188.  Plants,  459. 

Weight.  192.  Eye,  460. 

Order  and  Position,  189.      Ear,  194. 

Singing.  267.  Hand,  460. 

Geography,  269,  461. 

Examples  of  Lessons  on  Objects,  195,  2.'>9,  453. 
;^     Subjects  in  Natural  History,  239,  253,  458. 

Industri;il  and  Social  Economy,  240. 

Physical  appearances,  240. 

Drawing  and  Gallery  Lessons,  459. 
j:        Moral  and  Religious  Topics,  158,  284,  288. 
Inkstands,  382. 
Inspection,  in  Irish  National  System,  147,  205. 

English  Staff,  342. 
Interrogation,  Ploughshare  of,  305,  546. 
Interrogative  Method,  371,  408,  497. 

Specimen  Lessons,  108,  401. 


Internal  Organization,  or  Fundamental  Divisions,  908. 

Borough-roiid  Model,  381. 

National  Society's  Central,  501. 

Bipartite  Plan,  2u9,  316. 

Monitorial  System.  487,  495. 

MiKlitied  Monitorial  System.  210. 
Interest  of  children  in  their  work,  :i04. 
Ireland,  System  of  National  Education,  133. 

Historical  Development  and  Condition,  135,  150. 

Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Methods  of  Instruction,  213. 

Jacotot's  method,  402,  519. 
Juvenile  School  Society,  449. 

Kay,  Dr.  James  Philip,  340. 

Kkknan,  p.  J.,  Head  Insjiector  oflrish  Schools, '205. 

t)rganization  and  Ins()ection  of  National  Schools,205. 

Tripartite— Bipartite— Modilied  Monitorial,  209. 
Time-table,  for  Boys',  Girls',  and  Mixed  Schools,  212. 

Monitorial  System,  488. 
Knight,  Charles,   Economical  Science,  104. 
Knitting  and  Needle-work,  432. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  Discipline,  215. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  and  Monitorial  System,  355,  435. 

Lancasterian  Institution  and  MethcKl,  355,  448. 
Language,  Training  in,  23,  25,  313,  316. 

Conceptive  Faculty,  2:19.  [544. 

Power  of  Communicating,  or  Expressive  Faculty, 
Lap-bags  for  Needle-work,  374,  433. 
La  Salle,  Use  of  Monitors  in  1680,  488. 
Latimer's  Sermon  of  the  Plow  in  1548,  324. 
Latin,  in  St.  Marks  Training  College,  539. 
liatin  Derivations,  421. 
Laws  of  Nature,  93,  95. 
Lecture  and  Preachments  to  Children.  30,  314. 
Lesson,  average  length  for  young  children,  234. 
Lessons  on  Objects.     (See  Specimen  Lessons.) 
Lever,  Thomas,  Sermon  in  1550,  325. 
Light,  Management  of,  234. 

Lines— Angles— Circles— Solids,  181,  261.  [542. 

Literature  and  Science,  Relative  value  to  Teachers, 
Location,  or  site  of  School  Buildings,  501. 
Lord's  Prayer,  Child's  Lesson,  290. 
Love,  the  Teacher*s  Motive,  172. 

Madras  System  of  Instruction,  495. 

Management  of  a  School,  465. 

Manners,  172,258,533. 

Manual  Labor,  540. 

Maps — Skeleton  and  Map-drawing,  422,  272. 

Maj)  Geography,  272. 

Marcel,  on  Language,  2.32. 

Marching  in  Infant  Schools,  237. 

Mathematics,  367. 

Mayo,  Dr.,  Lessons  on  Number,  248,524. 

Mc  Rae,  Mrs.,  l^ectures  on  Teaching,  377. 

Meaning  of  Words  and  Sentences,  519. 

Melodies  for  Infant  Schools,  268. 

Memory,  28. 

Memorizing  Matter  well  understood,  373. 

Mechanic's  Institutions,  332. 

Method,  General  Ideas  «f,  213,  294,  463. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  353,  413. 

Methods,  described. 

Analytical,  213,  295,296,    Mutual,  300,  487. 

Collective,  :i87, 395.  [401.    Pictorial.  272. 

Dogmatic,  214.  Picturing  out,  61. 

Elliptical,  214,  403.  SimulUineous,  519. 

Genetic,  30.  Socratic,  214. 

Individual,  298.  Synthetic,  214,  294. 

Interrogation,  401,  447.        Bell.  563. 

Madras,  495.  Jacotot,  448,  51D. 

Monitorial,  487.  Lancaster,  488. 

Modified  Monitorial.  210. 
Misery  and  Vice,  prevented  by  Education,  117. 
Mitchell,  M  ,  Ventilation  and  Light,  2.34. 
Model  and  Practical  Schools  attached  to 

Borough-road  Normal,  373,  381. 

National  Society's  Central,  501. 

St.  Marks  Training  College,  542. 
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Monitor,  or  Pupil  Teachers,  210,  487. 

Borough-road  Model,  387,  399. 

Borough-rotid  Normal,  372. 

National  Society's  Central,  503. 
Monitorial,  or  Mutual  System, .387. 

Historical  Development,  487. 

Objections  to,  388,  503. 

Modified  in  Irish  Schools,  210. 
Montaigne,  on  Early  Impressions,  155. 
Morrison,  Thomas,  Rector  of  Training  College,  21. 

Oral  Lessons  on  Common  Things,  21. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  294. 
Moral  Education,  158,  288. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Utopia,  327. 
MoseJey   Rev.  Canon,  Insjiector  of  Schools,  95. 

Tripartite  System  of  Organization,  316. 

St.  Marks  Training  College,  532,  543,  545. 
Mother  T(mgue,  230. 

Mulhauser's  Method  of  teaching  Writing,  524. 
Multiplication  of  Numbers,  251. 

Nationality  of  Irish  Schools,  150, 

National  Educatioii,  140,  337 

National  Schools  of  Ireland,  140,  205. 

National  Society  for  the  Ed.  of  the  poor,  331,  499. 

Charter  of  Incorporation,  499. 

Objects — Increase  of  Means,  and  Improvement  of 
Processes,  499. 

Training  Schools, — Central   Depository.  500. 

Central  Model    School    in    Westminster — Monthly 
Paper.  500. 

St.  Marks  Training  College,  533. 
Natural  History.  School  Instruction  in, 

Borough-road  Normal,  3<i7,  368. 

Borough-road  Mixlel,  401,  425. 

Home  and  Colonial  Model,  458. 

Currie — Si)ecimen  Lessons,  239. 

Morrison — Oral  Lessons,  37,  40. 

Stow— Gallery  Lesson.  63,  68. 
Natural  Philosophy,  School  Instruction  in, 

National  Society's  Central,  519. 

Borough-road  Normal,  367. 

Home  and  Colonial  Model,  478. 
Nature's  Methods  with  Children,  22. 
Needle-work,  Instruction  in,  374. 

Borough-r<»ad  Normal.  374. 

Borough-r.iad  Model,  432. 
Normal  and  M'xl^l  Schools,  and  Training  Colleges, 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  3M,  447. 

National  Society,  500,  533, 

Dublin  Central  Model  Schools.  141,  213,  445. 

Edinburgh  General  Assembly's,  220. 

Glasgow  General  Assembly's,  220. 
Notes  of  Lessons,  33,  49.     (^See  Specimen  Lessons.) 
Number,  Exercises,  preliminary  to  the  Science  of, 

Borough-road  Model,  411. 

National  Society's  Central,  525. 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant,  459. 

Currie's  Infant  Training,  247. 

Young's  Infant  Manual,  191. 
Numeration,  Practical  Exercises,  248. 

Obedience,  Habits  of,  392. 

Oberlin,  J.  P..  Infant  Schools,  332. 

Object  Lessons,  or  Real  Objects  and  Common  Things, 

Home  and  Colonial  Model  School,  453,  458. 

Currie's  Early  School  Education,  229. 

Morrison's  Manual,  21,  33. 

Stow's  Gallery  Training  System,  63. 

Young's  Infant  School  Manual,  i:i5. 
Observation,  HabiU  of.  176,  2:i8,  486. 
Oliphant,  Tripartite  Organization,  315. 
Oral  lustrurtion  and  Lessons.  2L 

Rule  of  the  Infant  School,  231. 

Want  of  the  Infant  Mind.  231. 

Separate  room  essential,  316. 

Qualifications  of  the  Teacher,  27. 

Connection  with  Mother-tongue,  230. 

Specimen  Lessons.    (See  Specimen  Lesson.) 
Organizer  in  Irish  System,  208. 


Organization  of  Elementary  Schools,  208. 

British  and  Foreign  Colonial  Society,  381. 

Home  and  Colonini  Infant  and  Juvenile  Sch*ol, 

National  Society's  School,  501. 

Irish  System — Bi]mrtite — Tripartite,  259. 

Madras  System,  495.       » 
Over- Educating,  by  the  Catechetical  Method,  19. 
Our  Father,  the  Key-note  of  Religious  Instruction,  384. 
Owen,  Robert,  Infant  Schools,  332. 

Paid  Monitors.  211. 

Puidoineter,  in  Madras  System,  498. 

Parallel  arrangements  of  Form  and  Books,  502. 

Parallelogram,  Form  for  School-room,  381. 

Parents,  Rules  for  their  guidance,  129,  171. 

Parental  Authority.  Deference  to,  392. 

Paulet's  use  of  Monitors  in  1747,490. 

Pauper  Children,  and  Schools  for,  335,  547. 

Pause-reading.  497. 

Peckham  Birkbeck  Schools,  107. 

Pedagogy,  Lectures  on,  376. 

Penmanship,  363,  410.  524. 

Perception,  and  Perceptive  Faculties,  177,  393. 

Pestalozzi.  Principles  of,  462. 

Cited,  157,  163.  170. 
Phonic,  and  Phonetic  Method.  281,  519. 
Physical  Education.  169,  229.  233. 
Physical  Exercises  for  Infant  School,  235. 
Physical  Sciences  for  Children,  237. 
Physiology,  237. 

Pictures,  in  place  of  Real  Objects,  270,  272. 
Picturing-out  Process,  32,  57,  61. 
Pietrodella  Valle,  Monitorial  Plan  in  166.5,  488. 
Pilans,  Principles  of  Elementary  Teaching,  278. 
Place  in  Class,  509. 
Platform  for  Teacher,  381. 
Play-ground,  172.  236.  4«)5. 

Circular  Swing,  and  Gymnastic  Apparatus.  5.  383. 

The  Uncovered  School-room,  and  Children's  World, 
174,  236. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Schools,  383. 

National  Society's  Schools,  508. 
Poetry,  Recitations  of  simple,  167. 
Political  Economy,  Easy  Lessons  in,  105. 

Syllabus  of  a  course  of  Lectures,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  110, 
Pounds,  John,  and  Ragged  Schools,  3:13. 
Practice  Schools,  for  Normal  Pupils,  542. 
Prayers  f..r  Sch..ol  Children.  292,  514. 
Predisposition  to  certain  vices,  131. 
Prevention  of  occasions  for  punishments,  466. 
Primary  Schools.  21.  57.  15.5. 
Printing  on  Slite  for  l.tMe  children.  246,  394. 
Prize   Schemes   for   Knowledge   of  Common  Things, 

93,  97,  101. 
Prizes  and  Rewards.  509. 
Privilege  of  the  Clerf.y,  324. 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  545. 
Proportion,  how  taught,  415. 

Progressive  Development  of  Schools  for  the  poor,  327. 
PunishmenU,  466.  509, 
Pupil  Teachers,  211,  369,  385,  504. 

Question,  Elements  of  a  good,  9,  301. 
Questioning,  Art  of  7,  301,305,  465, 
Questions  to  test  a  School,  168,  371. 
Questions,  different  kinds  and  aims  of,  7, 

Individual,  168.  302,  398. 

Explanatory,  4(i8. 

Exnminatory,  7,  168,  305. 

Recapitulatory,  398.  ^ 

Simultaneims  and  Individual  combine^,  65,  301, 

Socratic,  or  Teaching,  8,  16. 
Questions  and  Ellipses,  304. 
Quintilian,  on  Reading,  496. 

Ragged  Schools,  Historical  dates,  333. 
Raikes,  Robert,  and  Sunday  Schools,  328. 
Rending,  as  a  mechanical  effort,  2,31,277. 
Reading  and  S|)elling.  277. 

Preparatory  Exercises,  278.  281. 

Should  be  confined  to  words  already  known,  277. 
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Reading,  Methods  of  teaching, 

Borough-road  Normal,  363,  371. 

Borough-road-Model,  383.  393,  399. 

National  Society's  Central,  517. 

Bell's  System,  495. 

Currie's  Suggestions,  273. 

Young's  plan,  175,  204. 

Morrison's  Examination  on  Lessons,  313. 
Recapitulatory  Exercise,  402,  498. 
Reform  Schools,  334, 
Registration,  373,  498. 
Religion  and  Religious  Instruction, 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  441. 

Home  and  Colonial  Model,  457. 

National  Society,  513,  .532. 

Irish  National  Board,  137. 
Religious  Instruction,  Suggestions  by 

Bather,  15.  Stow,  87. 

Coleridge,  532.  Take,  439. 

Currie,  284.  Watts,  16. 

Morrison,  284.  Wordsworth,  96. 

Moseley,  522.  Young,  198. 

Richards,  512,  515. 

Sinclair,  513. 
Repetition,  in  Training,  67.  466,  493. 
Respect  for  the  teacher,  392. 
Revenge.  Passion  of,  126. 
Rewards,  and  Reward-ticket,  390. 
Roads,  Lesson  on.  51. 

Ronian  Catholic  Children  in  Irish  National  Schools,  137. 
Royal  Lancasterian  Institution,  35.5.  372,  437. 
Ross,  William,  Catechetical  Method,  7. 

Adaptations  to  the  Subject,  and  the  Pupils,  8. 

Conditions  of  a  good  question,  9. 

Elements  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  11. 

Counsels  and  Cautions  as  to  this  method,  13. 

Bather,  Watts,  and  Dinter,  on,  16. 
Rule  of  Three  in  Arithmetic.  415,  526. 
Rules  for  Children  at  School,  172. 

Candidates  for  teaching,  357,  358,  449. 

Parents  of  the  Children,  171. 

Teacher,  171, 

Play-ground,  172. 

Ventilation,  Cleanliness,  Temperature,  173. 

Disease,  Accidents,  173. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  and  Popular  Education,  339. 

Sanitary  Regulations,  172. 
School  Architecture,  1,  381,  501. 
Schools,  different  kinds  and  grades  of. 

Adults,  331.  Mechanics,  332. 

Agricultural,  144.  Monitorial,  329. 

Birkbeck.  106.  Model,  449.  457. 

British,  435.  National.  34U. 

Dame,  155.  Normal,  3.54 

Evening.  143.  Parochial,  225. 

Grammar,  325.  Bagged,  220,  333. 

Infant.  155,  229,  332.  Reform,  334. 

Industrial,  144,  335.  Sunday,  328. 

Juvenile,  448.  Sessional,  225. 

Lancasterian,  330.  Training,  142. 

Madras,  495.  Workhouse,  143. 

School,  Habits  of. 
School  Management,  21,  294. 
School  Play-ground,  5,  172. 
School-room,  Rules  for,  172. 
School-work  for  the  Infant,  232. 
Science  of  Common  Things,  58,  237. 
Science  of  Education,  368. 
Science  and   Literature,  Relative  value,  543. 
Scri()tures,  427,  457,  513. 
Scotland.  Elementary  Schools,  215. 

Early  School  Legislation,  216. 

General  Assemblv  of  Church  of  Scotland,  217. 

Wood — Watson — Chalmers — Brougham,  221. 
Sewing,  Instruction,  376. 

Sections  and  Drafts,  in  School  Organization,  383. 
Shields,  W.  &  Peckham  Birkbeck  Schools,  108. 

Lesson  on  Wages,  108. 
Short,  Bishop,  School  Punishment,  510. 
Bhuttlewofth,  Sir  James  Key,  340. 


Simpson,  Philosophy  of  Eklucation,  158. 
Simultaneous,  or  Class  Reading,  283. 

Movements  generally,  67. 
Sinclair,  Arch-deacon,  Teaching  Catechism,  513. 
Singing,  as  a  Physical  Exercise,  236. 
Singing  by  Ear,  and  Note,  267..426. 
Singing,  and  the  Choral  Service,  at  St.  Marks,  538 
Sketching  on  the  Blackboard  and  Slate,  246. 
Slules,  for  youngest  pupils,  394. 
Smith.  Adam,  Wealth  of  Nations,  327. 
Socrates,  16. 
Socratic  Method,  16,  214. 

Applied  to  Religious  Instruction,  15,  17. 
Defense  of,  by  Watts,  and  Dinter,  17. 
Solids.  Lesson  on,  185. 
Songs,  for  Infant  Schools,  3f)8. 
Space  for  Class-movements,  382. 

Specimen    Lessons    in   Oral   Instruction   and  Object 
Teaching,  33.  49,  63,  180,  243. 
Morrison's  Oral  Lessonx  on.  Heal  Objects, 
The  Cow— A  Fire— The  Elephant,  33. 
Relations  of  Parts  of  the  Body — Winnowing  of 

Corn,  35. 
The  Spider's  Web— The  Common  Bot.  37. 
Reaping  of  Corn — Watering  the  street,  39. 
The  Duck— The  Nests  of  Birds,  40. 
The  making  of  (;/ain  into  Meal,  41. 
The  Thermometer — The  Barometer — Dew,  43. 
Land  and  Sea  Breeze — Why  dues  Ice  float  7  44. 
Locality  and  Customs — Rice — Cotton  Plant,  45. 
Heat — Mechanics — Pneumatics,  47. 
Ventilation— Cold  Water,  48 
Collective  or  Gallery  Leason.^,  49. 
The  Palm  Tree — Pens,  ancient  and  modern,  49. 
Roads — (1)  History,  (2)  Construction,  (3)  Uses,  51. 
Weekly  Expenses  of  the  Laboring  Man — Food,  52. 
Notes  of  the  Lesson — Sjiecimen  of  Answers,  53 
Climate — Notes  of  Lessons,  55. 
Stow's  Gallery  Training  Lesson, 
The    Camel — The   Mole — Air  as   Conductor  of 

sound,  63. 
Natural  Science  and  Common  Things,  74. 
Initiatory,  or  I  ifant  department,  86  subjects,  74. 
Juvenile  Department,  220  subjects,  96. 
Senior  Department,  31  subjects,  82. 
Miscellaneous  subjects,  84. 
Human  Body  and  its  Health,  87. 
Specimen  Questions  for  Written  Exercisei',  97. 
Sullivan's  Prizes  for  Teaching  Common  Schools, 
For  Schoolmasters.  97.  [97. 

For  Schoolmistresses,  99. 
Ashburton  Prizes — Schoolmasters,  101. 
Schoolmistresses,  103. 
fris/i  Infant  Scfi'wl  Manual, 
Primitive  Colors,  187. 
Size— Order— Position,  189. 
Number— Weight— Sound.  192,  194. 
Objects— (^oal  and  CJhalk,  195. 
,  Sponge— Bread— Penny.  197. 
Moral  Lessons — Gt>d — Creator,  198. 
Life— the  Mind — Conscience,  201. 
Hope — Love — Fear,  203. 
Currie's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Training. 
The  Shee|)— .\  Bed— The  Mouth,  243. 
The  Baker's  Sho|.— The  Cart— Rain,  244. 
The   Elephant— The    Sponge— The    term    "Po- 
rous." 245 
Number — Form — Color,  247. 
The  Common  Hen — The  Common  Duck,  245. 
Lessons    in    Form— Lines— Per|>endicular,  Hori- 
zontal, Parallel,  265. 
Triangles— Parallelograms— Circles— Cylinder  and 

Solids,  265. 
Home  Geography,  191.  270. 
Religious  Instruction,  286,  288,  289. 
Christ's  Power — God's  (Joixlness,  289. 
Christ's  Love— Lord's  Prayer- Truth,  291. 
Borough  road  Model  School, 
Ruminating  Animals,  401. 
Scripture  Narrative,  428. 
Scripture  Emblem,  429. 
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National  Society^ s  Schools^ 
Our  Lord's  Parables,  515. 
Good  Samaritan,  51ti. 
Lesson  in  Rule  of  Three,  526. 
England — Geographical,  528. 
Reign  of  dueen  Atwie,  529. 
Analysis  of  a  Sentence,  522. 
Syntactical  Parsing,  523. 
Home  and  Colonial  fvfant  Model  School, 
Objects — Animals — Qualities,  4.53. 
Form— Color— Size— Weight,  454,  458, 
Objects — Pictures — Animals,  454,  458. 
Plants — Scripture  Narratives — Sounds,  454,  457. 
Exercises  for  the  Eye  and  the  Hand,  460. 
Number,  467. 
A  Watch,  469. 
Idea  of  Crumbling,  471. 
Scripture,  Natural  History,  472. 
Silver — the  Refiner's  work,  472. 
Month  of  October,  478. 

Application  of  Lessons  by  Pupil  Teachers,  483. 
Spelling,  Methods  and  Suggestions  OD, 
Borough-road  Model,  371,  4U9. 
National  Society's  Central,  517. 
Currie's  Infant  School  Methods.  283. 
Spurzheim,  Dr.,  on  Monitorial  Instruction,  493. 
St.  Marks  Training  College,  533. 
Scope  and  Design,  532. 
Mnsic — Choral  Service — Latin,  .538. 
Industrial  Occujiations  of  Pupil  Teachers,  540. 
Moral  purposes  of  Labor,  541. 
Schools  of  Practice,  542. 
Standard  Measures,  School  Instruction  in, 
Money,  256.  Surface,  2.57. 

Weight,  257.  Time,  257. 

Capacity,  257. 
Stanley,  E.  G.,  National   Education  in  Ireland,  136. 
Stewart,  Dugald,  Synthesis  and  Analysis,  295. 
Stow,  David,  Training  System,  57. 
Gallery  Training  Lessons,  57. 
Examples  of  Method,  53,68,  71. 
Subjects  for  Infant  Class.  74, 
Subjects  for  Juvenile  Department,  76. 
Subjects  for  Senior  Department,  9i. 
Miscellaneous  subjects,  84. 
Apparatus  for  Senior  and  Juvenile  School,  91. 
Sturm,  use  of  Monitors,  487. 
Style  in  Reading,  497. 
Subtraction  of  Numbers,  Exercises  in,  250. 
SuJl«nness  and  III  Temper,  11. 
Sullivan,  Prof.,  445,  521. 
Outline  of  Methods,  445. 
Teaching  the  Alphabet,  445. 
Prize  Scheme  for  Common  Things,  93,  97. 
Sunday  Schools,  328. 
Swimming,  22. 
Swing,  Circular,  5,  383. 
Sympathy  with  Children,  373. 
Syntax,  How  taught,  419. 
Synthesis,  295. 

Synthetical  Method  and  Processes, 
Borough-road  Model,  395. 
Irish  National  Training,  213. 
Morrison's  School  Management,  296. 


Tables  of  Money,  Weights  and  Mensunps,  413. 
Tainsh,  Edward  Campbell,  Prize  Essay,  116.  132. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Agency  of  Schools,  116. 

Idleness — Drunkenness — Thnftlessness,  117. 

Industry — Sobriety — Economy,  119. 
Tasks,  as  Punishments,  510. 
Tate  M.,  Social  Science  and  Revelation,  132. 
Teacher,  Professional  dualities  and  Q.ualiticat'ns,  447. 
Teachers,  Methods  and  Suggestions  for, 

Borough  road  Normal,  378. 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant  Model,  451. 

Irish  Model  and  Training  School,  213. 

National  Society's  Central,  511. 

St.  Marks  Training  College,  5:12,  539.  543. 
Teaching,  Art  of,  169,  316.  368,  463,  533. 

Theory  or  Science.  213.  368,  463. 
Temperature  of  the  School-room,  234. 
Temper,  Command  of,  512. 
Temple,  F.,  Teaching  CVmimon  Things,  95. 
Thinking,  Semblance  and  Reality  of,  303. 
Time  Tables, 

Borough-road  Normal,  363,  .365. 

National  Society's  Central,  505. 

Home  and  Colonial,  451. 

Irish  National,  212. 

St.  Marks  Colleae.  538. 

Young's  Infant  Schoiil.  175. 
Topics  in  Professional  Teaching,  369. 
Toys  in  Infant  Schools,  4.')8. 
Training  and  Teaching,  121. 
Training.  Professional,  368,  389,  451,  463. 
Trigonometry,  367. 

Tripartite  plan  of  Organization,  212,  317. 
Trotzendorf,  Use  of  Monitors,  487.  [438. 

Tuke  S.,  Denominational   basis  of  National  SchooU, 
Truth,  Specimen  Lesson  on,  291. 

Uncovered  School-room,  236. 

Variety  in  Activity.  2^5. 
Ventilation,  171,  233. 
Vocal  Music,  267,  426,  529. 
Voice,  Gymnastic  Training  of,  282. 
Monotony,  and  Inflection  in  Questioning,  8. 

Watson,  William,  Industrial  Schools,  333. 

Weight,  Lesson  in,  192. 

Whateley,  Archbishop,  173. 

Wildersp'in,  Infant  Education,  163,  169. 

Willm,  Monitorial  System,  466. 

Windows,  and  Light,  :^8l. 

Wood,  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  219,  474,  517. 

Written  Arithmetic.  414. 

Written  Exercises,  364,  455. 

Writing,  Instruction  in.  384,  410. 

Workingmen's  Education,  112,  327,  329. 

Young  Children, 
Characteristics  of,  453. 
Special  Training  of  Teachers,  ISC- 
Physical  Conditions,  233. 
Oral  Methods,  231. 

YouNo,  Thomas  Urry,  155. 
Infant  School  Manual,  155. 
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III.    STUDIES  AlVD  METHODS ;  SCHOOL  ORGA^IZATIOIV  AND  DISCIPLIWB. 

A  B  C-shooters,  V.  90,  603;  books,  XII.  593. 

Absence,  H.  444.  504  ;  V.  631 ;  XV.  293. 

Academy,  ])lnn  for,  XVI.  403, 

Accuracy,  Xlll,  5]  5. 

Acquisition,  XIII,  512. 

Acting  plays,  IV.  175  ;  VII.  503  ;  XIV.  474. 

Activity,  independent,  VIII.  617  ;  XIH.  13,  376, 


rv. 


Siib- 

187; 


Adult  education,  I.  634  ;  VIII.  230 ;  XVI.  343. 

Advice  to  Students  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  Xlll. 
193;  XV.  377 ;  XVI.  186,  216,  223.  Lord  Baoon, 
XVI.  186;  Sir  Thomas  Bodleigh,  XV.  381;  Lord 
Brougham,  XVI.  186;  Cariyle,  XVI.  191;  Sir 
Matthew  Hiile,  XVII;  Niebuhr,  XVI.  21G;  Sir 
H.Sidney,  XV.  379;  Southey,  XVI.  233;  Vail, 
n.  215 ;  VVhately,  XIII,  106 ;  Wyatt,  XV.  377, 

Algebra,  H.  177. 

Alphabet,  Modes  of  Teaching.  XII.  593. 

Amusements,  III.  42 ;  V.  449  ;  X.  256  ;  XUI.  93  ; 
XIV.  474. 

Analysis  and  Analytic  Method,  II.  122,  133 ; 
505  ;  Vni.  169  ;  IX.  205, 

Anger,  XI,  482,  504. 

Anglo  Saxon  Lnugnage,  I.  33;  XVI.  568. 

Anthropology,  XIII.  327. 

Aphorisms  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  XV.  376; 
jects  of  Instruction,  X.  141 ;  Discipline  X. 
Early  Training,  XIII.  79. 

Appetites,  X.  137  ;  XIII-  512,  578;  XVI.  53, 

Aptness  to  teach,  XIII.  762. 

Archery,  m.  41 ;  XVI.  496. 

Architectural  Game,  XL  27, 

Arithmetic,  Currie,  IX.  247;  Hill.  VI.  454;  Gilles- 
pie. I.  539;  Raumer,  Vin.  1~0;  Richards,  X.  5.34. 

Art— as  a  Study,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Dwight,  H.  409,  587; 
m.  467 ;  IV.  191 ;  V.  305. 

Art  and  Science,  by  Dana,  II.  349;  Raumer,  X.  218. 

Attendance.  Barnard,  XV.  293. 

Ball-frame,  IX,  255  ;  XI.  24, 

Basedow's  Methods,  V.  487. 

Beans  in  Arithmetic,  VI.  454. 

Beating  of  Children,  IV.  156,  165  ;  V.  509;  XI.  479. 

Bible,  II.  613;  Arnold,  IV.  443  ;  Locke,  XII.  471 ; 
XIV.  308 ;  Luther,  IV.  443  ;  Raumer,  VH.  402  ; 
Vin.  104 ;  Whately,  XIII.  108. 

Bifurcation,  XII.  47. 

Biographical  Method  in  History,  IV.  514,  .577. 

Biology,  Xm.  392. 

Bipartite  Organization,  Xlll.  150. 

Birch,  m,  462  ;  V.  509. 

Blackboard  or  surface,  V.   499;   X.  600;    XII.  648; 

xm.32. 

Blocks  in  Geometry,  VI.  451. 

Books,  Value  of,  II.  205,  215;   X.  158;  XIII.  788; 

XVI.  191. 
Book-learning,  H.  561 ;  VTI.  2G7,  366;  XUI.  837. 
Borough-road  School  Method.s,  X.  381. 
Botany,  VH.  296 ;  VIII.  126 ;  IX.  77, 109 ;  X.  640 ; 

XI.  46. 


Boy-tutors,  XVI.  227. 

Burgher,   or  Citizens'  School,  VIII.  414 ;    IX.  210, 

384  ;  XI.  248  :  XH.  520. 
Beuschensclmff,  VII.  80,  91,  165, 
Calisthenics,  II.  405. 

Catechism  on  Methods,  from  Diesterweg.  IV.  233,  505. 
Catechetical  Method,  W.  Ross,  IX.  367, 
Character,  X.  129;  XUI.  571. 
Chemistry,  V.  712  ;  VII.  277  :  VIII.  665 ;  XI.  210; 

Xin.  391. 
Childhood,  IV.  424  ;    V.  407  ;    VH.  382 ;   XI.  483 ; 

Xn.  629;  XVI.  193, 
Chiding,  XIII.  5.59. 
Church-cross  row,  XVII.  195, 
Christianity  in  Schools.   I.  251 ;    II.  567,  693 ;    IV. 

527,  572  ;  V.  77  ;  XHI.  118.  287,  325. 
Christmas  Festival,  X.  260;  XTTT,  95. 
Chronological  Method,  IV.  515. 
City  Influence,  IH.  323  .  VII.  33,  240 ;   VTTT  143 ; 

XV.  309. 
Classical  Instruction,  by  Ascham,  XI.  70;  I.  Cady, 

xn.  561;  David  Cole,  I.  67:  Erasmus,  IV.  729; 

T.Lewis,  I.  285;  Raumer,  VH.  471;  Sturm,  17. 

169;  Woolsey,  Vn.  487. 
Collective  Teaching,  X.  395. 

Common  Things,  by  Lord  Ashburton,  I.  629;  Morri- 
son, IX.  321;  Stow,  IX,  413;  Specimen  Lessons, 

X.  105,575;  IX.  349. 
Competitive  Examination,  by  Barnard,  XIV,  108; 

Booth,  m.  267. 
Common  Sense,  V.  476;  XIII.  599. 
Composition,  HI.  331 ;    VHI.  387  ;   X.  415 ;  XI. 

122;  xn.  494  ;  XIV.  363;  XVI.  641. 
Compulsion  in  attendance,  XI.  266  ;    in  study,  VTT, 

213;  xm.  373. 
Conduct,  IV.  161 ;   X.  141 ;    XIII.  79 ;  XV.  123, 

378;  XVI.  191. 
Conversation,  XI.  106,  339;  XIII,  556;  XIV.  360; 

XV.  152  ;  XVI.  682. 

Conversational  Method,  by  Marcel,  XI.  106,  339, 
Constructive  Method,  by  Abbenrode,  IV.  507. 
Corpornl    Punishment,    Bell,    X.    486;    Diesterweg, 

xm,    619;     Erasmus,    XVI.    680;     Goldsmith, 

xm,  352  ;    Johnson,  YTTT  363 ;    Locke,  Xm. 

563;  Austria,  XVI.  614,  690;  England,  m.  157. 
Country  Training,  m.  323 :  V,  472;  X.  644  ;  Xm. 

141  ;  XV.  303. 
Counters,  Vm,  182 

Courage,  IX.  41 ;  X.  57  ;  Xm.  584  ;  XVI.  57. 
Crime  and  Education,  IV.  579;    VI,  311,  494  ;.  XI. 

77. 
Curiosity,  H.  118;  V.  477;  Xm.  112,  572, 
Debating,  by  J,  M.  Eliigott,  I.  495. 
Discipline,  by  Diesterweg,  Vm,  619;  Locke.  XIIL 

557;  HamiU,  I.  122;   Spencer,  XI.  498;  Thayer, 

VI.  435;    xm.  831 ;    Dorchester  School  in  1645, 

XVI.  106;  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  1684,17.710, 
Drawing,  by  Hentschel,  X,  59  ;  Ravaison,  H.  419, 
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English  Language  and  Literature,  by  Buckham, 
XIV.  34:i ;  XVI.  556 ;  Day,  XVI.  641 ;  Gibbs, 
n.  193 ;  ni.  101 ;  Hart,  I.  33 ;  Feiton,  X.  284 ; 
March,  XVI.  562;  Wells.  XV.  145. 

Fagging  in  English  Schools,  IV.  569 ;  V.  80  ;  XV.  107. 

French  Language,  XV.  772. 

German  Language,  XI.  155,  400 :  XII.  460. 

Geography — Methods  of  Teaching,  by  Abbenrode, 
rV.  505 ;  Currie.  IX.  269 ;  Uunn,  X.  421 ;  Hill, 
VII.  275  ;  Key,  IX.  186  ;  Mann,  VIII.  390;  Mar- 
cel, XI.  35  ;  Pestalozzi,  X.  150  ;  Phelps,  IX.  62  ; 
Raumer,  VHI.  3  ;  Thayer,  Vm.  81. 

Geometry,  Basedow,  V,  512  ;  Diesterweg,  IV.  239  ; 
Euclid,  vm.  155  ;  Gillespie,  I.  541 ;  Hill,  VI.  191, 
449;  Raumer,  VIII.  155;  Spencer,  XIII.  383. 

Geology  IV.  7H5 ;  VI.  238;  VH.  71,  203;  VIH. 
241 ;  XI.  46. 

Gradation  of  Schools.  H.  455. 

Greek  Language,  XII.  561 ;  I.  284,  482. 

Grouping  Method  in  History,  IV.  515. 

Gymnastics,  Lewis'  System,  XI.  531  ;  XTT,  665. 

History,  Method  in,  by  Abbeurode,  IV.  512:  XII. 
665;  Arnold,  IV.  565;  Basedow,  V.  503;  Hill, 
VI.  184;  Vn.  490;  Marcel,  XL  41;  Niemeyer, 
X.  156 ;  Raumer,  VIII.  101  ;  X.  641  ;  Richter, 
X.  154  ;  Whately,  XIII.  HO- 

Intellectual  Training,  by  Eliot,  XVI.  488;  Fellen- 
berg,  m.  594;  Goldsmith,  XIII.  347;  Hill,  VI. 
180;  Kriisi,  V.  187;  Lalor,  XVI.  40;  Locke, 
XIV.  305;  iMilton,  n.  79;  Montaigne,  IV.  101; 
Pestalozzi,  VH.  512  ;  Ciuintilian,  XI.  3  ;  Raumer, 
Vni.  81;  Rousseau,  V.  459;  Russell,  H.  112: 
Sijencer,  XI.  484 :  XIII.  372 ;  VVayland,  XIII. 
801. 

Infant  Schools  and  Instruction,  Currie,  IX.  228; 
Froebel,  H.  449  ;  IV.  237;  Home  and  Colonial  So- 
ciety, Xin.  78;  Marcel,  XL  21;  Prussian 
Schools,  vm.  371 ;  Raumer,  VH.  381 ;  Young, 
XIV.  105. 

Intuitional  Instruction,  IV.  233  ;  XII.  411. 

Italian  Language,  VH.  434,  459. 

Itinerating  Schools,  Vm.  296. 

Jesuit  System  of  Schools,  V.  212  ;  XIV.  455. 

Kindergarten,  IV.  257. 

Lacedamonian  System,  m.  85  ;  XIV.  612. 

Lancasterian  System,  X.  402. 

Latin  Language,  by  Acquaviva,  XIV.  462 ;  Arnold, 
rV.  564  ;  Asham,  XL  70 ;  Bates,  XV.  155 ;  Co- 
lifienius,  VI.  585 ;  Erasmus,  LV.  729 ;  Gesner,  V. 
744;  VI.  583;  Hamilton,  VI.  586;  Herder,  VI. 
207 ;  Hoole,  XVH.  225 ;  Jacotot,  VI.  595 ;  Ja- 
cobs, VI.  612:  Locke,  XIV.  311 ;  Luther,  IV.  44; 
Melancthon,  LV.  755,  764 ;  Meierotto,  VI.  583,  609 ; 
Meiring,  VI.  592  ;  Milton,  H.  79;  Montaigne,  LV. 
473  ;  VI.  584  ;  Ratich,  V.  234  ;  VI.  586  ;  Raumer, 
VI.  581  ;  vn.  471 ;  Rousseau,  V.  473  ;  Ruthardt, 
VI.  600;  Sturm,  IV.  169;  VI.  581;  Tafel,  VI. 
591  ;  Textor,  XV.  444  ;  Trapp,  VI.  261 ;  Vossius, 
VI.  582  ;  Wolf  VI.  268  ;  Woolsey,  VH.  487. 

Latin  Pronunciation.  XV.  171. 

Lectures  and  University  Teaching,  Barnard,  V.  775 : 


Johnson,  Xm.  363 ;  Masson.  LV.   271 ;  Raumer, 

vn.  201,  213;  Vaughn,  IV,  271  ;  Wolf,  VH.  487. 
Liberal  Education  and  Studies,  Butes,  XV.  155  ;  Ev- 
erett, vm.  364  ;  Feiton,  X.  281. 
Madras  System,  X,  467. 
Manners,  Hopkins,  XL  9.30^  Locke,  VI.  213  ;  YTTT 

551;  Montaigne,  IV.  469;  Thayer,  II.  103;  Plu- 
tarch, XI.  106. 
Mathematics,  French  Polytechnic  system,  I.  533. 
Memory,  II-  385;  IV.  171,  201,  721;  V.  678;  VI. 

464,602;    VII.  279;    X-  126;   XII.  416;   XIV. 

87,  321,  469  ;  XVII.  230. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  II.  301  ;  VIII.  385,  459. 
Mental  Science,  by  J.  Haven,  m.  125. 
Methods,  Essays  on,  by  Currie,  IX.  229 :  Diesterweg, 

rV-  233,  .505;    Dunn,  X.  391;  Morrison,  IX.  294; 

Raumer,  Vm.  101  ;  Richards,  X.  505  ;  Ross,  IX. 

367;    Si)encer,  XTTT,  372;   Thayer,  m.  3J3  ;  IV. 

219,  450. 
Military  Exercises  in  Sdbool,  by  Molineux.  XL  513. 
Monitorial  System,  English  National  Schools,  X.  503 ; 

Irish  National  Schools,  Xm.  150. 
Moral  Education,    Brooks,   I,  330;   Cowdery,  XVI. 

323 ;  Fellenberg,  m.  595 ;  Lalor,  XVI.  48 ;  Locke, 

XL  473;  xm.  548;    Russell,  IX.  19;  Spencer, 

XI.  496. 
Music,  or  Singing,  Vm.  633 ;  IX.  267 ;  XVI.  38. 
Mutual   Instruction,  Bell,  X.  491;    De  Gerando,   X. 

465;  Fovvle,  X.  611;    Keenan,  X.  462;  Lancaster, 

X.  402. 
Mot  her  Tongue,  m.  327 ;  IV.  473 ;  V.  2:J5,  240, 2.53 ; 

VI.   197,  201  ;    vn.  375 ;    XI.  458 ;    XII.  464 ; 

XIV.  343;  XVL340. 
Motives  to  Study,  Lyton,  m.  295 ;  Mann,  Xm.  518 ; 

XVI.  279;    Rousseau,  V.   477;    Spencer,  XTTT, 

377  ;  Thayer,  VI.  435. 
Natural  Science,  IV.  445;  VIH.  123;  X.  145;  XV. 

95 ;  XVI.  528. 
Number,  Early  Sessions  In,  TL.  132;    V.  188;   VH. 

698;  IX.  247,  467;  XL  24. 
Natural  History,  Dawson,  HI.  428. 
Natural  Consequences  of  Actions,  the  Law  of  Disci- 
pline, Spencer,  XL  498. 
New  Gymnastics,  XL  531 ;  XII.  665. 
Object  Teaching,  Bacon,  V.  674,  680;  Calkins.  XII. 

633;    Comenius,  V.  680;    Halm,  V.  690 ;    Hecker, 

V.  693,  696;    Henzky,  V.  694;    Hoole.  XII.  647; 

Gesner,  V.  748  ;    Greene,  X.  245 ;  Locke,  VI.  220 ; 

Marcel,  XL  21 ;  Oswego  System,  XII.  604 ;  XIV. 

93;    Pestalozzi,  V.  76;   Ratich,  V.  689;  Semler, 

V.  691;   Sheldon,  XIV.  93;  Spencer,  Xffi.  378 ; 

Wilbur,  XV.  189. 
Oral  Teaching,  Barnard,  V.  777;   Currie,  IV.  104; 

Masson,  V.  270;    Marcel,  XL  31,  330  ;    Morrison, 

IX.  303,  321 ;  Wolf.  VI.  272 ;  Vaugh,  IV.  271. 
Penmanship.  Everett,  IV.  452 ;    XII.  5,56;  Mulhaii- 

sen,  X.  524;    Niebuhr,  XVI.  207;    Raumer,  X. 

626  ;  Thayer,  IV.  450. 
Perception  and  Perceptive  Faculties,  Bacon.  XII.  42; 

Hill,  XIV.   86;  Marcel,  XI.  21;  Raumer,  VIH. 

207  ;  Russell,  H.  113,  316;  Spencer,  Xm.  396. 
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Physical  Education,  Aphorisms,  VHI.  75 ;  Aristotle, 

XIV.  140 ;    Ascham,  m.  4J  ;    Bandow,  V.  510 ; 

Beecher,  H.  399 ;    Comenius,  V.  281 ;    Currie,  XI. 

233  ;  Elyot,  XVI.  490,  Fellenberg,  HI.  596  ;  Guts- 

muths,  VIII.  191;  Juhn.VIII.  19(5;  Lalor,  XVI. 

34  ;  Locke,  XL  4G2;  Lorinser,  VIII.  187;  Luther, 

IV.  448  ;  VIII.  190 ;  Lycurgus,  XIV.  620 ;  Mann, 

Mason,  XIV.  61  ;  Milton^  II.  83  ;  Montaigne,  fV. 

465;    Pestalozzi,  VIII.  192;    Plutarch,  XI.  105; 

auintilian,  XL  118;    Rubelnis,  XIV.  149;  Rau- 

nier,  VIII.   185 ;    Rousseau.  V.  475,  VTTT,    185 ; 

Spencer,  XL  485;    Trotzendorf,  V.  112;  Vehrli, 

in.  390,  394 ;  English  Public  Schools,  XV.  105. 
Pictures  in  School-books,  IV.  509  ;  V.  506,  512  ;  VI, 

585 ;  Xn.  647. 
Picturing-out  Method.  IX.  413,  424. 
Pleasure  in  Study  and  Work,  VI.  464 ;  YTTT.  386, 

488,  587. 
Pleasure-grounds  of  Knowledge,   XTTT.  121 ;    XVI. 

438. 
Play -state  of  Childhood,  XIH.  93. 
Physiology,  V.  499,  512;  XI.  49;  XVI.  44. 
Plays   and   Pastimes,  V.    284;    X.  259;    XL  490; 

Xm.  93,  539,  594 ;  XIV.  474. 
Poetry,  Study  of,  H.  82  ;  DI.  329  ;  VI.  220,  226,  467, 

517  ;  Vin.  226  ;    X.  161 ;    XI.  509  ;  Xm.  117  ; 

XVI.  47. 
Political  Science,  H.  82  ;  m.  82;  V.  513  ;  IX.  105; 

XL  214;  XIV.  135,326. 
Posture  in  Devotion,  IV,  29  ;  VTTT.  631. 
Pouring-in  Method,  V.  819. 
Powers  to  be  Educated,  Hill,  XIV.  84. 
Practicality,  IV.  477  ;   V.  480  ;  X.  129,  414  ;    YTTT 

13,  103,812. 
Praise,  VIII.  618  ;  XVI.  62. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  H.  662;  IV.  23;  V.  515. 
Precocity,  V.  473,  749  ;  XL  492,  508. 
Prize  Schemes,  1.629;   H.  708;   111.249,255;    V. 

226 ;  VI.  287. 
Printing-press,  uses  of  to  Boys,  IX,  636. 
Private  Schools,  H.  719  ;  VI.  213  ;  XUt.  553. 
Progression,  XVI.  643. 
Progressives  of  the  ]6lh  Century,  VI.  463. 
Promotion  by  merit,  XIII.  667  ;  XV.  92. 
Pronunciation  of  English,  IV.  226;  XIV.  354;   of 

Greek  and  Latin,  IV.  226  ;  XV.  171. 
Public   Schools   in  England,  VIII.  257;    XV.  81; 

XVI.  501,  567. 
Public  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  XL  114  ;  XTTT, 

361 ;  XV.  323. 
Punctuality,  II.  659  ;  V.  520. 
Pupil-Teachers,  IV.  191  ;  X.  385,  504. 
Puzzling  Pupils,  XIV.  313. 
Quadriennium,  XIV.  172. 
Quadrivium,  I.  254  ;  VI.  21. 
Quick-wits,  XI.  58. 

Questions  for  Examining  a  School,  I,  686 ;  X,  449. 
Ratio  Studiorum,  of  the  Jesuits,  XTV.  462. 
Reaction,  Law  of,  XI.  493,  502. 
Real  Schools,  VI.  248  ;  V.  661,  674,  691 ;  VTTT  508; 
IX.  247 ;  XTV.  425 ;  XV.  440, 767. 
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Reading,  Methods  of  Ingtruction,  Currie,  IX.  273, 
277;  Dunn,  X.  399;  Harwich,  Vm.  43H;'non' 
camp,  IV.  234;  Lloyd,  IV.  225;  Locke,  VL  219. 
XrV.  304;  Morrison,  IX.  307;  Olivier,  V.  508; 
Prinsen,  vm.  6J2;  Quintilinn,  XL  120;  Rauroeri 
X.  624 ;  xn.  473 ;  Thayer,  IV.  2ia ;  Wilbor. 
XV.  201. 

Reasoning  with  Children,  V.  471 ;  XTTT.  562. 

Reflection  and  Reflective  Faculties,  Marcel,  XI.  33; 
Russell,  IV.  198,  309. 

Religion  and  Religious  Instruction,  Acquaviva,  XIV. 
471;  Arnold,  IV.  559 ;  Bible,  X.  167;  Basedow, 
V.  501,  513;  Brooks,  I.  336;  Burgess,  JJ,  562; 
Currie,  IX.  284;  Cousin,  XIH.  287;  Comenius, 
V.  226  ;  Cowdery,  XVI.  323  ;  Dunn,  X.  427;  Fel- 
lenberg, xm.  325;  Fisfier,  X.  180;  Hegel,  X. 
171;  Hoole,  XVn.  238;  Huntington,  IV.  23; 
Kriisi,  V.  195;  Lalor,  XVL  49;  Lindsley,  VH 
35;  Locke,  XIV.  308;  Luther,  X.  183;  Nie- 
meyer,  X,  132,  173,  177,  184 ;  Plato,  X.  170 ;  Pes- 
talozzi, X.  175,  182 ;  Potter,  H.  154,  162 ;  Pytha 
goras,  X.  167;  Randall,  n.  156;  Raumer,  VIL 
401;  X.  241;  Richards,  X.  512;  Socrates,  X.  169 ; 
Thayer,  m.  71 ;  Zchokke,  X.  169,  176. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools  of  Baden,  X.  206;  Bava- 
ria, VI.  281  ;  vm.  501 ;  England,  LV.  5.59,  573 ; 
X.  513;  XV.  109;  XVI.  670;  Greece,  Xn.574; 
Holland,  XIV.  642,  693 ;  Hanover,  XV.  426,  769 ; 
Ireland,  XI.  137,  152  ;  Jesuit  Schools,  XTV.  471 ; 
Prussia,  VKI.  420  ;  Scotland,  IX.  222. 

Requisitions  and  Prohibitions,  XTTT,  851, 

Rewards  in  School,  VI.  212,  435 ;  XL  480. 

Rote-learning,  V.  247,  474;  VI.  465;  VIL  405; 
xn.  416  ;  xm.  113,  373. 

Rules  for  School  Attendance,  XIV.  816 ;  Good  Be- 
havior, vm.  613  ;  X.  438  ;  XTTT  171,  549,  851 ; 
Hopkins'  Grammar  School,  LV.  710;  Dorchester 
School,  XVI.  106. 

Science  in  Schools,  I.  164,  514;  H.  66,  81,  349,  447; 
m.  147,  265 ;  IV.  757 ;  V.  671,  779 ;  VI.  233, 
448 ;  xm.  399. 

Science  and  Art,  I.  102,  315,  388;  n.715;  X.  2ia 

Simultaneous  Method,  IX.  299. 

Socratie  Method,  IX.  375  ;  Currie,  IX.  283. 

Spelling,  Dunn,  X.  409 ;   Richards,  X.  517 ;  Thayer, 

m.  312. 

Studies,  True  Order  of.  Hill,  VI.  180,  449;  VL  273, 

491  ;  Spencer,  Xm.  374. 
Synthetical  Method,  IV.  504. 
Synchronistical  Method  in  History,  IV.  515. 
Text-books,  Catalogue  of  American,  XTTT.  208,  401, 

627  ;  XrV.  601,  753. 
Topical  Method  in  Geography,  VTTT.  82. 
Tripartite  Organization,  IX.  316  ;  Xm.  149. 
Turners  and  Turning  System,  VIL  92  ;   Vm.  189. 
Unconscious  Tuition,  I,  141. 
Utility  of  Studies,  n.  386  ;  V.  479;  XV.  101. 
Virtue,  V.  494  ;  VTTT  10;  X.  167 ;  Vm.  550. . 
Will,  V.  511,  671 ;  IX.  37  ;  V.  137  ;  XTV.  4T2,  617. 
Writing  and  Reading,  IV.  234  ;  VIL  694 ;  XIL  477. 
Writing  and  Drawing,  Ylll.  388. 
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IV.    TEACHERS ;  XORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS ;  TEACHERS'  L\ST1TITES. 


The  School  and  the  Teacher  in  English  Literature, 
m.  155,  449;  IV.  183;  VIII.  283;  XVI.  432. 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ;  Me- 
morial, X.  297-308. 

The  Teacher  us  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIV.  69. 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XIV.  277. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Teaching,  I.  561. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  by  G.  F.  Thayer,  I.  357 ; 
n.  103,  391,  G57  ;  m.  71.  313  ;  IV.  219,  450 ;  VI. 
435;  Vm.81. 

Lectures  to  Young  Teachers  ;  Intellectual  Education, 
by  W.  Russell,  H.  113,  317;  HE.  47,  321;  IV. 
199,  309.     Moral  Education,  IX.  19. 

Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  XIII.  507. 

Teachers  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  Channiiig, 
Xn.  453. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  YTTT.  269. 

Didactics  as  a  Department  in  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 
XV.  177. 

German  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  XV.  795. 

Teachers'  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profession- 
al Improvement,  XTTT,  273. 

Teachers'  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  VIII,  673.  In 
Different  States— Historical  Development,  XV.  387. 
Connecticut,  387;  New  York,  395;  Ohio,  401; 
Rhode  Island,  405  ;  Massachusetts,  412. 

School  for  Teachers,  by  VV.  R.  Johnson,  V,  "99. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688, 

Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Plielps,  m.  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  Xm.  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  European  States — Number,  Loca- 
tion and  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  VTTT,  360 ; 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhalt,  XV. 
345;  Austria,  XVI.  345  ;  Baden,  X.  212;  Bavarin, 
VI.  289;  Belgium,  Vm.  593;  Brunswick,  XV. 
453;  France,  XHE.  281 ;  Greece,  XH.  579  ;  Han- 
over, XV.  419;  Hesse-Cussel,  XV.  439;  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  XTV.  416;  Holland,  XIV.  501,  647; 
Lippe  Detmold,  XV.  475 ;  Mecklenburg,  XV.  464, 
472 ;  Nassau,  H.  444 ;  Prussia,  XI.  165 ;  Russia, 
xn.  727;  Sardinia,  111.517;  Saxony,  V.  353; 
Switzerland,  XIII.  313, 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
Wales,  X.  349.  Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
IX.  449.  St.  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters 
of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  IX.  170. 
Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  X.  553.  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistresses,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schools  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  X.  583, 
Irish  System  of  Training  Teachers,  XI.  136. 

France.  Normal  Schools  and  Training,  Xm.  281. 
Normal  Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  HI.  437. 


Holland,    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XIV.  501. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Education  and  Support  of 
Teachers,  XI.  165-190.  System  of  Normal  Schools, 
XIV.  191-240.  Seminary  School  at  Weissenfels, 
Vin.  455;  XIV.  219.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVI.  89. 
Regulations  of  1854,  XVI.  395. 

Normal  Schools  in  Switzerland,  XTTT.  313-440. 

Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  XIV, 
483. 

United  States  —  Documentary  History  of  Normal 
Schools— Adams,  I.  589  ;  Bache,  VIII.  360  ;  Bar- 
nard, X.  24,  40  ;  Bates,  XVI.  453  :  Brooks,  I,  587; 
Barrowes,  XVI.  195  ;  Calhoun,  XVI.  80  ;  Carter, 
XVI.  77  ;  Chunning,  XII.  453 ;  Clinton,  XTTT. 
341;  Dwight,  IV.  16:  Edwards,  XVI.  271  ;  Em- 
erson, XVI.  93  :  Everett,  xm.  758;  Gallaudet^ 
X.  16  ;  Hall,  V.  386  ;  XVI.  75  ;  Humphrey,  XIl! 
655  ;  Julius,  XVI.  89  ;  Johnson,  V.  798  ;  Lindsley, 
Vn.  35  ;  Mann,  V.  646  ;  VEQ.  360  ;  Olmsted,  V. 
369;  Peirce.rV.  305;  Phelps,  m.  417  ;  Putnam,  I, 
588;  Sears,  XVI.  471;  Stephens,  VIII.  368; 
Stowe,  XV.  Ct'B;  Tilhnghast,  I.  67  ;  Webster,  I. 
590  ;  Wickersham,  XV.  221. 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  Normal  Schools  in  New 
England  ;  Charles  Brooks,  I,  587. 

California.     State  Normal  School,  XVI.  628. 

Connecticut,  History  of  State  Normal  School,  X. 
15-58.    History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  387, 

Illinois,    State  Normal  University  at  Bloomington, 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  School,  JOE.  217, 
Mojne.     State  Normal  School,  XVII. 
Maryland,     State  Normal  School,  XVH. 
Massachusetts,    State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 

V.  646  ;  XVI.  595,  At  Barre ;  Everett's  Address, 
xm.  758,  At  Westfield,  XII.  652,  Teachers' 
Seminary  at  Andover,  V.  386,  H istory  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.  State  Normal  School,  m.  221.  Its 
Aims,  by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.  Farnum  Preparatory 
School,  m.  397. 

New  York.  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  XTTT, 
341,  531.  History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV. 
395.  Training  School  at  Oswego,  XVI.  230.  Nor- 
mal School  at  Brockport,  XVII. 

Ohio,  History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  401. 
Normal  Schools  in,  XVH. 

Pennsylvania.  Professional  Training  of  Teachers, 
XIV.  721,  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  XV. 
221.  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Female 
Teachers,  XIV.  727.  XVI.  195.  Normal  School 
at  Mansfield,  XVII. 

Rhode  Island.  Education  of  Teachers,  XI.  282. 
History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  405. 

Vermont,  Teachers'  Seminary  in  1823,  XVI.  146. 
State  Normal  Schools,  XVII. 

Wisconsin.    Teachers'  Institutes,  VIII,  673.    Normal 

Schools,  xvn. 
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V.    STATE  AlVD  NATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 


Educational  Stntistics,  I.  C40-G51. 

Anhalt.     System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  344. 

Austria.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IX.  589. 
Educational  Statistics,  HI.  275 ;  IV.  257 ;  XVI. 
5,  337,  G09 ;  XVII.  127. 

Baden.  System  of  Public  Instruction ;  Primary,  X. 
201.  Secondary,  XL  233.  Seminary  for  Orphans 
at  Beuggen,  lH.  383. 

Bavaria.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  VI.  273, 571 ; 
Vin.  491.     Educational  Statistics,  I.  6*25. 

Belgium.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  Vlll.  581. 

Brunswick.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  447. 

Canada.  History  and  System  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  I,  186.  Statistics 
of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  Xm.  649.  Edu- 
cational Institutions  in  U.  and  L.  Canada,  H,  728. 

Denmark.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XIV.  625. 

England.  Historical  Sketch  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, X.  323.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  Borough  Road  Schools,  X.  371-459.  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the   Education  of  the  Poor, 

X.  499-574.  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juve- 
nile Society,  IX,  449.  Lord  John  Russell's  Scheme 
of  National  Education,  I,  638.  Ashburton  Prizes 
for  Teaching  Common  Things,  I.  629;  X.  93.  Miss 
Coutts'  Prizes,  H,  708.  Public  Endowed  or  Found- 
ation Schools,  IV.  807  ;  Vin.  257;  XV.  81-117. 
Appropriations  to  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  I, 
385  ;  n.  348  ;  X.  347. 

France.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  VI.  293 ;  IX. 
481-412.    Guizot's  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 

XI.  254,  357.  Statistics  of  Education.  IV.  257. 
Expenditures  for  Public  Instruction,  II.  337,  717. 

Free  Cities ;  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lii- 
beck.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  333. 

Germany.  History  and  Course  of  Primary  Instruction, 
Vm.  348-402.  Real  Schools,  V.  689-714.  Edu- 
cational Intelligence,  HE.  273  ;  IV.  245. 

Greece.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  XII.  571-592. 
Statistics  of  Education,  I.  628. 

Hanover.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  250 ; 
XV.  415,  752. 

Hesse  Cassel.    System  of  Public  Instruction.  XV.  431. 

Hesse  Darmstadt.    Public  Instruction,  XIV.  409-430. 

Holland.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  801; 
vm.  595  ;  XIV.  495,  041-720.  Proposed  Revis- 
ion of  System,  H.  '719-  Statistics  of  Public  Schools, 
I.  401.  Scheme  of  Christian  Education  adopted  at 
Dort,  1618,  V.  77. 

Honduras.     Condition  of  Education,  H.  236. 

India.    Progress  of  Education,  H-  "27. 

Ireland.  Elementary  Education,  XI.  133-154.  Sys- 
tem of  National  Education,  HE.  272 ;  IV.  363. 
National  Schools,  XIEE.  145.  Educational  Appro- 
Tiriations,  I.  390 ;  II.  348,  716.  Endowed  Grammar 
and  English  Schools,  XV.  721. 

Italy.  Institutions  for  Public  Instruction,  11.  721. 
History  of  Education,  VII.  413. 


Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaunnburg  Lippe.  System  of 
Public  Instruction,  XV.  473.  576. 

Luxemburg  and  Limberg.  System  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, XIV.  664. 

Mecklenburg.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV. 
459.    Ignorance  in,  m.  278. 

Nassau.     System  of  Public  Instruction,  U.  444. 

New  South  Wales.     Statistics  of  Education,  I.  639. 

Norway.     System  of  Public  Instruction,  VIH.  295. 

Portugal.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XVII. 

Prussia.  History  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 
IV.  245;  vm.  403-434  ;  IX.  569.  Expenditures 
for  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  and  France,  H. 
337.  Public  Schools  of  BerUn,  Vm,  440.  Fred- 
eric William  Gymnasium  and  Real  Schools  of  Ber- 
lin, V.  699.  Burgher  School  at  Halle,  VIII.  434. 
Higher  Burgher  School  of  Potsdam,  VTTT.  457. 

Russia.    National  Education,  XTT,  725 

Sardinia.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  Hi,  513; 
rV.  37,  479. 

Saxony.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  V.  350.  Sec- 
ondary Instruction,  IV.  251.  Burgher  School,  IX. 
201     Early  School  Code,  VI.  432. 

Scotland.  Elementary  Education,  IX.  215.  Paro- 
chial School  System,  II.  710  ;  VIE.  319. 

Spain.    Public  Instruction,  XVH. 

Sweden.    PubUc  Instruction,  II.  720 ;  XVI.  639. 

Turkey.    System  of  Education,  H,  725. 

Wurtemburg.  Early  School  Code,  VI.  426.  System 
of  Public  Instruction,  XVH, 

United  States.  Official  Exposition  of  Common 
Schools,  n.  257,  465-561.  School  Funds  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  several  States,  I,  371,  447. 
Statistics  of  Population,  Area,  and  Education  in 
1850,  I.  364.  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Cities  and  large  Towns,  I.  458.  Educational 
Movements  in  the  several  States,  I,  234,  641 ;  H. 
257,  452,  734  ;  IV.  824.  Plan  of  Central  Agency 
for  Advancement  of  Education,  by  H.  Barnard,  I. 
134.  National  Bureau  of  Education,  XV.  180. 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  American  School  System,  111, 
239.  Education  among  the  Cherokees,  by  W.  P. 
Ross,  I.  120.  Schools  as  they  were  Sixty  Years 
ago,  Xm.  123,  737  ;  XVI.  National  Department 
of  Education,  XVH.  49.  Constitutional  Provision, 
XVn.  81.  Educational  Lond  Policy,  XVII.  65. 
Alabama.     School  Statistics,  I.  368,  371 ;   IE.  464 

Constitutional  Provision,  XVJLl. 
Arkansas.     Statistics,  I.  368,  371. 
California.    XVI.  625.     Statistics,  I.  372 ;  H.  467. 
Connecticut.     History  of  Common   Schools,   by  H 
Barnard,  IV.  657 ;  V.  1 14 ;  Xm.  725 ;  XIV.  244; 
XV.  275 ;  XVI.  333.    History  of  the  School  Fund, 
VE.   367-415.     Henry  Barnard's   Labors,  I.   669. 
Public  Schools  and  other  Educational   Institutions, 
XI.  305.     Free  Academy  and   School   Movements 
in  Norwich,  IE.  665  ;  m.  191.    Statistics,  I.  372; 
n.  469.    Constitutional  Provision,  XVLL 
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Delaware.    Statistics,  I.  368,  373 ;   H.  474. 

Florida.     Statistics,  I.  3G7,  374. 

Georgia.    I.  368,  374  ;  H.  477. 

Illinois.    1.368,375;  11.479. 

Indiana.    I.  368,  375  ;  H.  480. 

Iowa.    I.  368,  374  ;  H. 

Kansas.     XVII. 

Kentucky.    I.  368,  377;  H.  488. 

Louisiana.    I.  .368.  377  ;  H.  473. 

Maine.    1.368,378;  H.  495. 

Maryland.    I.  368,  378. 

Massachusetts.  Doctrine  of  Free  Schools,  XV.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann's  Reports,  V.  6-23.  School 
Superintendence ;  Memorial  of  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  V.  653.  Legal  Recognition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers'  Association,  X,  297.  I,  368, 
379;  n.499. 

llichigan.    I.  368,  447;  II.  510. 

Minnesota.    1.368. 

Mississippi.    I.  368,447. 

Missouri.    I.  368,  448. 

Nebraska.     XVII. 

Nevada.     XVII. 

New  Hampshire.    I.  368,'448  ;  U.  510. 

New  Jersey.    I.  368,  449 ;  II.  517. 

New  York.    I.  368,  449  ;  11.  518 

North  Carolina.  I.  368,  451 ;  H.  527.  Schools  as 
they  were  in  1794,  XVI.  1- 

Ohio.  System  of  Common  Schools,  by  W.T.  Cogge- 
shall,  VI.  8],  532;  I.  368,  451  ;  H.  531. 


Oregon.    1.368;  XVII. 

Pennsylvania.     History  of  Common  Schools,  VI.  107, 

555  ;  I.  368,  452  ;  H.  541. 
Rhode  Island.    I.  368,  454  ;  II.  544.    Labors  of  Henry 

Barnard,  I.  723. 
South  Carolina.    J.  308,  455 ;   H.  553.     Marion   on 

Free  Schools  for,  XVI.  119. 
Tennessee.    I.  368,  455, 
Texas.    I.  368,  445. 
Vermont.    I.  368,  466. 
Virginia.    I.  368,  457  ;  Gov.  Wise  on  Education,  IL 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XVII. 
Wisconsin.    I.  368,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.     XVII. 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Population,  I.  479.    Gradation 

of  Schools  for,  XV.  316,  309.     Reports  on,  I.  458. 
Boston  :  Edward  Everett  and  the  Boston  Schools,  I, 

642.     Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston,  XII.  529. 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  XTTT.  243. 

Dedication  of  the  Everett  School  House,  IX.  633. 

Report  of  N.   Bishop,  I,  458.    School  Houses  in, 

XVI.  701. 
Chicago   High   School,   by  W.  H.  Wells,  m.  531. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Wells,  XTV.  811. 
Cincinnati ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV.  520, 
New  York  City.     Public  School  Society,  XV.  489. 
Philadelphia  High  School,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  1. 93.    Report 

on  Public  Schools,  I.  465. 
Providence  :  Report  on,  I.  468. 
St.  Louis  System  of  Public  Instruction,  I.  348. 


VI.    SBCO.\DABY,  INTERxMEDIATE  AIVD  ACADEMICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Anhalt.     Gymnasiums  and  Higher  Schools,  XV.  346. 
Austria.     System  and  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, IX.  598.    XVI.  465.    XVn.  127. 
Baden.     System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XI.  233-253. 
Bavaria.    Secondary  Schools,  VIII.  491-521. 
Belgium.     Secondary  Schools,  Vlil.  587. 
Brunswick.     Classical  Schools,  XV.  456. 
Canada.     Secondary  Schools.  XIH.  649. 
Denmark.    Outline  of  System  and  Statistics,  XTV. 

625. 
England.    Public  or  Foundation  Schools,  Vlll.  257  ; 

XV.  81.     Mr.   Sewall's   School  at   Radleigh,  IV. 

803.     St.  Mary's  College  at  Winchester,  XVI.  501. 

St.  Paul's  School   in  London,   XVI.   667.    Eton 

College,  XVII. 
France.     Lyceums  and  Secondary  Schools,  VI.  294. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Education  in  1843,  IX.  400. 

Secondary  Instruction  under  Guizot's  Ministry,  XI. 

357.    Schools  of  Preparation  for  the  Polytechnic 

School,  Xn.  47. 
Free  Cities.    Gymnasiums  and  Secondary  Institutions, 

XV.  339. 
Greece.    Secondary  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  &c.,  XH. 

581. 
Hanover.    Real  Schools  and  Girls'  High  School,  IV. 

250.     Secondary  Instruction,  XV.  753-781. 
Hesse-Cassel.    Secondary  Institutions,  XV.  435. 


Hesse-Darmstadt.  Classical,  Real,  Trades,  and  Higher 
Female  School  Systems,  XIV.  419. 

Holland.     Secondary  Schools,  XIV.  654. 

Ireland.  Endowed  Grammar  and  English  Schools, 
XV.  721. 

Mecklenburg.    Secondary  Schools,  XV.  465. 

Nassau.     Secondary  Education.  H.  445. 

Norway.  Burgher,  Real,  and  Learned  Schools,  VHI. 
301. 

Prussia.  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruction,  H.  .341 ; 
IV.  247.  Higher  Institutions  of  Berlin,  V.  699. 
Secondary  Education.  IX.  569. 

Sardinia.    Secondary  Instruction,  III,  518;  IV.  37. 

Saxony.  Real  and  Classical  Schools,  V.  354 ;  XV. 
251.     Secondary  Education,  IX.  201. 

United  States.  Historical  Development  of  Incorpora- 
ted Academies,  XVI.  403.  Stntisties  of  Acade- 
mies, &c.  in  1850,  I.  368;  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  Mass.,  I.  49.  Williston  Seminary.  Eajt- 
hampton,  Mass.,  H.  173.  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  H.  665  ;  HI.  190.  Public  High 
Schoid  in  Chicago,  HI.  531.  Woodward  High 
School  in  Cincinnati,  IV.  520.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  VI.  73.  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  VI.  76.  Boston  Latin  School,  XII.  529. 
Public  Grammar  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Xm. 
818. 
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VII.   UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


Signification  of  the  term  University,  IX.  49-56. 

University  Honors,  Vlll.  313. 

University  Studies  und  Teaching,  Rnumer,  VII-  201. 

Classical  Education.  Erasmus' Views,  IV.  "^9.  Da- 
vid Cole  upon,  I.  67.  Discussion  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  I.  86.  S.  P.  Bates,  XV.  155. 
Speaking  and  Writing  Latin,  Raumer,  VII,  471- 

College  Education  and  Self-Education,  IV.  262. 

Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  IV.  23. 

College  Code  of  Honor,  by  Horace  Mann,  m,  65. 

Authorities  upon  the  History  of  Universities,  and 
Academical  Degrees,  H.  747;  VH.  49;  IX.  56. 

Canada.  University  and  Colleges  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  H.  728  ;  VII.  188  ;  XIII.  649. 

England.  Government  Grants  in  1856,  H,  348.  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  H.  234.  Expenses  in  Eton 
College  in  1560,  IV.  259.  University  for  Legal 
Education,  I.  386.     Working  Men's  College,  I,  389. 

France.     University  and  Colleges,  VI.  296. 

Germany.  German  Universities  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, from  Raumer,  V.  535.  History  of  German 
Universities,  from  Raumer,  VI.  0-65;  VII.  47-152. 
Student  Societies  in  German  Universities,  VII.  160. 
Essays  on  the  Improvement  of  German  Universities, 
from  Raumer,  VH.  200-251.     Statistics,  I,  401. 

Greece.    The  Otho  University,  XII.  591. 

Holland.     Condition  of  the  Universities,  I.  397. 

Ireland.     Queen's  Colleges  and  University,  IX.  579. 

Prussia.    Receipts  and  Expend,  of  Universities,  II.  338. 

Russia.     Universities,  I,  381. 


Sardinia.     University  Education,  IV,  43. 

Saxony.     University  of  Leipsic,  V.  362. 

Scotland.     University  of  Edinburg,  IV.  821. 

Wurtemburg.     University  of  Tubingen,  IX.  57. 

United  States.  Characteristics  of  Americttn  Colleges, 
by  C.  C.  Felton,  IX.  122. 

Improvements  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,  by 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  I.  175.  269. 

Consolidation  and  other  Modifications  of  American 
Colleges,  by  Aionzo  Potter,  I.  471. 

An  American  University,  by  B.  A.  Gould,  II.  265- 
293.  By  A.  D.  Bache,  I.  477.  By  an  Alabamian, 
in.  213.     Discussion,  I.  86. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I.  235  ;  XV-  261. 

Statistics  of  New  England  Colleges  in  1855-6, 1.  405. 

Harvard  University.  History,  IX.  129,  Grants  and 
Donations  to,  IX,  139-165.  Progress  under  Pres. 
Felton,  X.  293.     Museum  of  Zoology,  IX.  613. 

Yale  College.  History,  V.  541-566.  Elihu  Yale,  V. 
715.  List  of  Deceased  Benefactors,  X.  693.  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  und  the  Arts,  I.  459,  In- 
fluence of,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  V.  723;  by  W. 
B.  Sprague,  X.  681. 

Illinois  College.     History,  I.  225. 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  111,  217. 

Cumberland  University,  Tennessee;  History,  IV.  765. 

University  Convocation  of  New  York,  XV.  502. 

St,  .John's  College,  Maryland,  Charter,  XVI.  549. 
Report  on  Reorganization,  XVI.  539. 


VIII.    SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS ;  MUSEUMS,  &C. 


Democratic  Tendencies  of  Science,  D.  Olmsted,  I,  164. 

Progress  of  Science  in  the  United  States,  I.  641. 

Science  and  Scientific  Schools,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  II,  349. 

Schools  of  Science  ond  Art,  X.  216. 

Physical  Science.     By  H.  J.  Anderson,  I.  515-532. 

Scientific  Schools  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  I.  315. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Eng.,  H,  233,  715, 

Higlitir  Special  Schuo's  of  Science  and  Literature  in 
France,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  H.  93. 

Special  Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  in  France, 
IX.  405. 

Polytechnic  Schools.  At  Paris,  VIII.  661 ;  XII, 
51-130.  Le  Verrier's  Report  upon  Mathematical 
Study  preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Paris,  I.  533-550;  II,  177-192.  Conditions  for 
Admission,  XIII.  678.  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Vienna,  VIII.  670.  Polytechnic  School  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  XI.  209.  Polytechnic  Scho  1  at  Zurich,  XI. 
218.     Polytechnic  Schools  of  Bavaria,  VIU.  510. 

Russia.     Schools  of  Special  Instruction,  I.  382. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  I.  216. 

Scientific  Department  in  Yale  College,  I.  359. 

Cooper  Scientific  Union,  New  York,  I.  652;  IV  526. 

Industrial  School  at  Chenwitz,  HI.  252  :  IV-  798. 

School  of  Mines  at  Freyburg,  Saxony,  IX.  167. 


Drawing  ;  Report  of  a  French  Commission,  H.  419. 

Art  Education,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Dwight,  H.  409-587 ; 
m.  467  ;  IV.  191 :  V.  305. 

On  a  CcUege  of  Architecture,  by  D.  B.  Reid,  H.  629. 

Dudley  Observatory,  II.  593.  Uses  of  Astronomy, 
by  E.  Everett,  II.  605-628. 

United  States  Coast  Survey,  I.  103. 

Geological  Hall  and  Agricultural  Rooms  of  New 
York,  IV,  785. 

British  Museum,  VIII.  314.  British  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  VI.  239.  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive ZoiJlogy  at  Harvord,  IX,  613.  Edncnti<mal 
Uses  of  Museums,  by  Prof  E.  Forbeo,  IV.  785. 

Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim, 
Vm.  564.     At  Tharand.  Saxony,  IV.  797. 

Agricultural  Education  in  France,  VLLl.  545-563. 
In  Ireland,  VIII.  567-580. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter,  I,  329. 

Hartiib's  Plon  of  a  College  of  Husbandry.  XI.  191. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  in  England,  I,  388;  11.  712. 

Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  by  Sir  W.  Pelty,  1647,  XL  199- 

Industrial  Training  of  Poor,  X.  Bl-  Industrial  Schools 
in  England,  I.  653.  Ireland,  I.  545.  Belgium.  I. 
384  ;  vm.  588.  Bavorin,  VIII.  510.  Nassau.  H. 
446.    Saxony,  IV.  252, 798.   Wurtemburg,  IV.  799. 
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IX.    MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 


Physical  and  Military  Exercises  in  Public  Schools  a 
National  Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XI.  513. 

Military  Schools  and  Education  in  England,  IV.  808  ; 
XIV.  523.  France,  I.  626;  XII.  7-274.  Hoi- 
land,  XIV.  241.  Prussia,  XII.  275-399 ;  Vm. 
437.  Russia,  I.  383;  XIV.  503.  Switzerl.uul, 
Xm.  689-710.  Sardinia,  XIII.  455.  Austria, 
Xni.  409-446,  711.     Persia,  II.  727. 

United  States;  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
xm.  17-48.    Regulations  for  Admission,  XIH. 


659.  Report  of  Visitors,  1863,  XIII.  661 ;  XV, 
51.  On  the  Conditions  for  Admission,  by  H.  Bar- 
nard, XrV,  103-127.  Military  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  xm.  65.  Eagleswood  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  XIII.  471. 

Naval  and  Navigation  Schools  in  England,  XIV. 
627 ;  XV.  65. 

Fren.-.h  Naval  School  at  Brest,  XII.  263. 

United  States  Naval  Academy;  Report  of  Visitors, 
1864,  XV.  17-50. 


X.    PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 

Education   a  Preventive  of  Misery  and  Crime,  by  E.     Agricultural  Reform  Schools  in  Belgium  and  France, 


C.  Tainsch,  XI-  77. 

Crimes  of  Children  and  their  Prevention.  I,  345. 

Publications  on  Reformatory  Education,  HI,  812. 

Family  Training  and  Agricultural  Labor  in  Reforma- 
tory Education,  I,  609-624. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Education  in  G.  Brit.,  VI.  31 1. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Education,  111,  .561-818. 
Reform  Schools  in  England,  HI.  7.53.  In  Ireland, 
TTT  807.  In  Scotland,  m.  801.  In  France,  m. 
653.  In  Holland,  m.  619.  In  Italy,  m.  580. 
In  Switzerland,  m.  591. 

Reformatory  Establishment  of  Dusselthal  Abbey, 
Prussia,  H.  231. 

Prison  for  Juvenile  Criminals,  Isle  of  Wight,  m.  19. 

Wichern  and  the  Rauhe  Haus,  TEL  5,  10,  603  ;  IV. 


TTT   621-736. 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  particularly  Mettray, 

I.  609  ;   m.  653. 
Reformatory  Education  in  the  United  States,  IV.  824; 

Statistics  of  Slate  and  City  Reform  Schools  in  the 

United  Slates,  m.  811 ;   Vm.  339. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Grrls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 

IV.  359;  XVI.  652. 
Mode    of    Improving    Factory    Population,    VUl. 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

TTT,  485. 
International   Philanthropic  Congress  at  Brussels,  H, 

236 ;  m.  231. 
Industrial  Training  of  the  Poor.  I.  384,  635  ;  H.  446 ; 

TTT  585 ;  IV.  252,  798 ;  X.  81. 


XI.    EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  BLI\D  AND  IDIOTS. 


Statistics  of  the  Deaf,    Dumb,   Blind,   Insane,   and 

Idiotic  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850,  I.  650. 
Statistics  of  the   Deaf  and   Dumb  Institutions  in  the 

United  States,  I.  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I,  440. 
N.  Y.  InstitiHion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  m.  347. 
Institutions   and   Instruction  for  the  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  IV.  127. 
Valentine  Haiiy  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  III, 

177 ;  IV.  130. 


Account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  IV.  383. 
Idiots  and   Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett.  I,  593. 
Origin  of  Treatment   and  Training  of  Idiots,  by  E. 

Seguin,  H.  145. 
New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuse,  IV,  416. 
Butler  Hospital   for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 

m.  309.  ^ 

Insanity  as  the  Result  of  Misdirected  Education,  by 

E.  Jarvis,  IV.  591. 


XIL    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION;  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by  George 

Burgess,  H.  562. 
Christianity  in  Education,  from  Raumer,  VXH,  216. 
Religious  Instruction,  from  Raumer,  VII.  401. 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction    in   Public  Schools ; 

Discussion  by  the  American  Association,  H,  15.3. 
Importance  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thayer,  m.  71. 
Best  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks,  I,  336. 
Moral  and   Mental  Discipline,   by  Z.   Richards,  I, 

107. 
Formation  of  Moral  Character,  the  Main  Object  of 

Schools,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  XVI,  353. 


Moral  Education,  by  W.  Russell,  IX.  19-48  ;  Fellen- 

berg,  m.  595  ;    Kriisi,  V.  193  ;    Lalor.  XVI.  48  ; 

Locke,  XI.  473  ;  XIII.  548 ;  Spencer,  XI.  496. 
Ai)horisms  on  Religious  and  Moral  Training,  X.  166; 

Xn.  407. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  IV.  23. 
Catholic   Educational   Establishments  in  the  United 

States,  n.  435. 
The  Hieronymians;  from  Ranmer,  IV.  622. 
Jesuits    and   their   Schools,   XIV.   455-482.      From 

Raumer,  V.  213 ;  VI.  615. 
The    Christian    Brothers,    (Freres    Chrgtiens,)    HI. 

437. 
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XIII.    EDUCATIO\  A!VD  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEiMALEa 

Aphorisms    upon     Femule    Education,    XIII.    232.     Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  XIU.  ^43. 
Views  of  German  Autl,orities,  XIII.  495.  Female  Colleges  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  XTTt'  267. 

St.  Jerome— Letter  to  Lteta  on  the  Education  of  her    New  York  Grammar  School  f..r(;irl»,  I.  4UH.    Packer 


Daughter,  V,  593 
E.  Everett,  Femule  Education,  IX.  635;  XII.  721. 
Education  of  Girls,  from  Raumer,  X.  227,  013. 
Mental  Education  of  Women,  by  C.  McKeen,  I.  567. 
Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments,  IH,  485. 
Sisters  of  Charity— Mrs.  Jarneson.  HI,  495. 
Female  Adult  Education  in  Ireland,  I,  634. 
School  for  Girls  in  Paris,  I,  ;j94. 


Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  I.  579,  Young  Ladies' 
High  School,  Providence,  R.  I..  V.  14.  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  VI.  145.  RIt.  Uolyoke  Female 
Seminary,  X.  670.  Bailey's  Young  Ladies'  High 
School,  Boston.  XII.  435.  Ohio  Female  College. 
College  Hill,  XIII.  5()3.  Girls'  High  School. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  XTTT  020.    Vamr  College,  XI. 

55.  xvn. 


XIV.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Aphorisms  and  Suggestions  upon  Physical  Training, 

vin.  75. 

Physical  Education;  by  Raumer.  VTTT.  185.  By 
Locke,  XI,  462.  By  Lalor,  XVI.  34.  By  Spen- 
cer, XI.  485. 

Health  of  Teachers,  by  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  n,  399. 

Physical  Exercises,  by  S.  W.  Mason,  XTV.  6]'. 

New  Gymnastics,  by  Dio  Lewis,  XI.  531 ;  XII.  665. 


Physical  and  Military  Exercises  in  Schools  a  National 

Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XI.  513. 
Pluys,  Pastimes,  and  Holidays  of  Children,  by  Horace 

Bushnell,  XTTT  93. 
Progressive  Development  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 

United  States,  XV.  231. 
Military  Gymnastic   School    at  Vincennes,  France, 

Xn.  265. 


XV.    SUPPLEME.\TARY,  SELF  AIVD  HOME  EDUCATION. 


Hints  on  Reading;  Selections  from  Authors,  by  T.  H. 
Vail,  n.  215. 

Advice  to  Students  and  Young  Men  on  Education, 
Studies,  and  Conduct,  XV.  377  ;  XVI.  187,  216, 
223. 

Pestalozzi— Address  on  Christmas  Eve,  VII.  701.  On 
New  Year's,  VH.  712.  Paternal  Instructions, 
Vn.  722. 

Home  Education  ;  Labors  of  Rev.  W.  Burton,  H.  333. 

College   and  Self-education,  by  D.  Masson,  IV,  262. 

Lowell  Lectures,  V.  439. 

Mechanics'  Institutes.  Vlll.  250, 

Origin  of  Lyceums,  VLU,  249.  The  American  Ly- 
ceum, XrV,  535-5o8. 


Lyceums,  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Libraries  in  Eng- 
land, I.  388;  n.  712 ;  m.  241-272. 

Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Europe,  I,  370;  H.  214.  In 
the  United  States  in  1850,  I.  369. 

Libraries  for  Teachers  in  France,  XllI,  293.  Econ- 
omic Library,  England,  111,  271. 

Astor  Library,  I,  648.  Boston  Public  Library,  II, 
203;  vn.  252.  Baltimore  Public  Library,  HL 
226.  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  XTTT.  606. 
Providence  Atheneum,  m,  308.  Lawrence  Li- 
brary for  Factory  Operatives,  I,  649. 

Management  of  Libraries— Edward's  Library  Manual, 
n.  210. 

Books  of  Reference,  Vm.  315. 


XVI.    EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Association  for  Educational  Purposes,  by  H.  Barnard, 

XIV.  360 ;  XV.  819. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, I.  3-136,  234  ;  XV.  267. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, m,  147. 

American   Association   for  the  Supply  of  Teachers, 

XV.  237. 

American  Common  School  Society,  XV,  247, 

American  Education  Society,  XIV.  367. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  H,  19,234.  Index 
to  Lecturers  and  Subjects,  II.  241.  Memorial  on 
State  Sciiool  Superintendence,  V.  653.  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  Presidents,  XV,  211. 

American  Lyceum,  XTV.  535. 

American  School  Society,  XV.  118. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  XVI.  391. 


American  Sunday  School  Union,  XV.  "05 
American  Women's  Educational  Asso.,  XV,  273. 
Baltimore  County  and  City  Association,  XVI.  377. 
Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  XV.  271. 
Boston  Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  XV,  527. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  X.  371-459, 
College  Delegates  (New  England)  Association,  XVIL 
Guild  of  Schoolmasters,  XV.  337, 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Society,  TT. 

449-486, 
Literary  and  Scientific  Convention ;  New  York,  1899!, 

XV,  221, 
National  Associations,  XV.  237,  823. 
National   Association   (England)    for  Promotion  of 

Social  Science,  IV.  818. 
National  Convention  and  Association  of  Superintend- 

enU  of  Schoob,  XVI.  389. 
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National  Organization  of  Teachers,  by  W.  Russell, 

XIV.  7. 

National  Teachers'  Association  ;  Proceedings,  XTV. 
5-92.  593.  Its  Nature  and  Objects,  by  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick,  XIV.  49. 

National  Society  (England)  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  X.  499-474. 

National   Society  of  Science,  Literature,   and   Arts, 

XV.  61. 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teachers,  XTV.  807 ; 
XV,  491.    Teachers'  Associations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  University  Convocation,  XV.  502. 

North -Western  Educational  Society,  XV.  275. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  489. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV, 
239. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, XV.  231. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I.  235;  XV.  261. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents ;  New 
York,  XV.  505. 

Teachers'  Associations  in  France,  XIH.  293. 

General  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  XV.  258. 

United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  Eng.,  Ill,  262. 


Teachers'  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profes- 
sional Improvement,  XIH.  273. 

Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,  XIV.  739. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  XTV. 
397 :  XV. 

State  Teachers'  Associations,  Educiitional  Societies 
and  Conventions— Alabama,  XVI,  375.  Arkansas, 
XVI.  381.     California,   XVI.    785.     Connecticut, 

XV.  393.  Delaware,  XVI.  369.  Florida,  XVI, 
381.  Georgia,  XVI«  358.  Illinois,  XVI.  149. 
Indiana,    XVI,    765.     Iowa,  XVI,  745.     Kansas, 

XVI.  385.  Kentucky,  XVI.  3.52.  Louisiana, 
XVI.  382.  Maine,  XVI.  777.  Maryland,  XVI. 
377.  Massachusetts,  XV.  507.  Michigan,  XV. 
633.  Minnesota,  XVII.  Mississippi,  XVI.  381. 
Missouri,  XVI.  365.  New  Hampshire,  XVI.  751. 
New  Jersey,  XVI.  729.  New  York,  XVI.  349, 
477.  North  Carolina,  XVI.  361.  Ohio,  VI.  532. 
Oregon,  XVI.  383.  Pennsylvania,  XV.  647. 
Rhode  Island,  XTV.  559.  South  Carolina,  XVI. 
364.  Tennessee,  XVI.  357.  Texas,  XVI.  373. 
Vermont,  XV.  617.  Virginia,  XVI.  172.  Wis- 
consin, XIV.  583;  XVn.  District  of  Columbia, 
XVI.  380.     West  Virginia,  XVI.  383. 


XVII.    PHILOLOGY  AIVD  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  Contributions,  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  H.  198  ; 

m.  101-124. 
English   Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Buckham,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  the   Anglo-Saxon,   or  the  Relation  of  the 

English  to  other  Languages,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  I.  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;    Requirements 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Dole,  HI.  161. 
Modern  Greek  Language,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  H,  193. 
Latin  Language,  from  Raumer,  VH.  471. 
Early  Illustrated  School  Books,  XIII.  205.    Primers 

and   Hornbooks,  VIII.   310.      ABC  Books  and 

Primers,  Xn,593. 


Books  of  Reference,  VIII    315. 

American   Text  Books— Catalogue  of  Authors  and 

Books,  Xm.  209,  401,  026;  XTV.  601,  751 ;  XV. 

539. 
Educational   Literature— Book  Notices,  J.  415;  II. 

256,  737,  739  ;    IV.  261,  272,  831  ;    V.  318  ;    IX. 

351 ;  XI.  319  ;  YTTT.  223,  652  ;  XIV.  400. 
Statistics   of    Newspapers    and    Periodicals    in    the 

United  States  in  1850, 1.  651. 
Educational   Periodicals    of   America,  I,   413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV.  383. 
English   Educational  Journals,  I,  414.     French,  I, 

413.    German,  I,  413.    Italian,  IV.  802. 


XVIII.    SCHOOL  ARCHITECTL'RE. 


Defects  in  School  Constructions,  IX.  487. 

Principles  and  Practical  Ulustrotions  of  School  Archi- 
tecture, by  Henry  Barnard,  IX.  487  ;  X.  695;  XI. 
563  ;  Xn.  701 ;  XITT.  817  ;  XIV.  778  ;  XV. 
782 ;  XVI.  701. 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  age.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX.  540  ;  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  542, 
548  ;  by  H.  Barnard,  550,  553,  555  ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
556;  by  T.  A.  Teft,  559 ;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  562 ;  by 
D.  Leach,  563. 

Primary  and  Infant  Schools.  General  Principles,  X, 
695.  Playground  and  Appliances,  X,  697.  School- 
room, by  Wilderspein,  X,  699  ;  by  Chambers,  702 ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705 :  by 
National  Society,  706  ;  by  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  710  ;  by  Dr.  Dick,  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
dal, 715 ;   by  J.  W.  Ingraham,  for  Boston  Primary 


Schools,  718;  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  740  ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  XI, 
583. 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198 ;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  XTTT,  623;  Boston  Latin 
School,  xn.  551 ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV. 
522  ;  Chicago  High  School,  m.  537  ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  XI.  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  XI.  612  ;  New  York  Free  Academy,  XTV. 
788;  Providence  Public  High  School,  XI.  597; 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  H.  696  ;  St.  Louis  High 
School,  I.  348. 

Seminaries  for  Girls.  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  I,  581 ;  Richmond  Female  College,  I, 
231 ;  Public  Grammar  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York,  I.  408 ;  Providence  Young  Ladies'  High 
School,  V.  14  ;  Vassar  College,  XVII. 
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Union  and  Graded  Schools— Plans,  Elevations,  &c., 
X.  563-612 ;  XII.  701.  Union  School,  Ann  Ar 
bor,  Mich.,  VHI.  91.  Public  Floating  School, 
BultiiDore,  V.  201.  Haven  School  Building,  Chi- 
cago, XIII.  (310.  Newberry  Public  School,  Chi- 
cago, VI.  515.  Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Xni.  016.  Public  Schools  No.  20  and  No. 
33,  New  York  City,  VI.  524.  School  Houses  in 
Philadelpiiiti,  Xin.  HIT.  Graded  School,  Simcoe, 
U.  C,  Vm.  OTy.  Union  Public  School,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  IV.  ^80,    Norwich  CtAtral  School,  H.  699. 

Grammar  Schools — Plans.  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
Boston,  VI.  518.  Dwight  Grammar  School,  Bos- 
ton, rV.  709.  Fifteenth  Ward  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  I.  409.  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  I.  <J2 ;  XTTT,  831.  Grammar, 
Providence,  XI.  5c8,  594.  Prescott  Grammar, 
XVI.  711. 

Normal  Schools — Plans,  Elevations,  &c.  Illinois  State 
Normal  Sclio  1,  IV.  774.  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School,  III.  220.     Mnssachusetts  State  Normal 


Apparatus  for  Physical  Exercise,  IX.  530  ;  XL  539; 

XH.  677;  for  illustration,  XTV.  5Gy. 
Blackboard     and    wall-surface,   IX.   540,   503-    X. 

739 ;  XVI.  575. 
Crayons,  how  made,  XVI.  574- 
Dedicatory  Exercises  and  Addresses,  HI.  193 ;   IX. 

033  ;  XIII.  836  ;   V.  048 ;  XII.  055  ;  XHI.  532  ; 

XVI.  453  ;  I.  645,  647. 
Drawing-room  and  Desks,  X,  554  ;  XTV.  795  ;  XVI 

722. 
Furniture  for  Schools,  IX.  551  ;  X.  754  ;  XII.  0^7  ; 

Defective   Construction,  IX.   492,  518  ;    XI.  537  ; 

Chase's  Adjustable  Desk,  XTTT.  656 ;    Mott's  Re- 
volving Seat,  X.  56.3. 
Library  of  Reference,  I.  739  ;  IX.  545. 
Location   and  Playground,  IX,  492,  503,  507,  510, 

527,542;  X.  731. 
Privies  and  Facilities  for  Cleanliness,  IX.  520,  539 ; 

X.  728;  XI.  007  ;  XTTT.  853. 
Warming,  IX.  546,  552  ;  X.  705,  727  ;  XI.  584, 598 ; 

Xn.  832 ;  XVI.  579.  713. 


School  at  Westtield,  XH.  053.     New  York  State     Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  V.  35.     In  School 


Normal  School,  XIII.  539.  Philadelphia  City 
Normal  Sciiools,  XIV.  737.  Girls'  High  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  S.  C,  XIIL  020.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  at  Toronto,  U.  C,  XIV.  488.  Os- 
wego Training  School,  XVI.  213.  New  Britain,  X. 
51.  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  XVI.  466.  Fra- 
mingham,  XVI.  469.  Salem,  XVI.  470. 
Public  Library,  Boston,  VII.  252.    Cooper  Scientific 


Houses,  IX.  563,  547,  568;    X,  724;    XTTT,  612, 

832,  858  ;  XIV.  801 ;  XV.  782  ;  XVI.  710,  727. 
Ornamentation,   X.   731  ;    Mrs.   Sigourney  on,  732 ; 

Salem  High  School,  XTV.  804  ;  IX.  543. 
Specifications,  Terms  of,  X.  733  ;  XH.  708. 
Seats  ond  Desks,  Arrangement  of,  IX.  551 ;  XI.  583 ; 

Xm.  056  ;  Octagonal  Plan,  XVI.  728 ;  Barnard's 

plan,  with  division,  X,  760,  761. 


Union,  N.  Y.,  I.  652.     Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,     Size  of  building,  XVI.  716. 


I.  594.  Yale  College  in  1764,  V.  722.  Aiflericau 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Ct.,  I. 
440.  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
III.  346.  New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Syra- 
cuse, rV.  410.  N.  Y.  State  Geological  Hall,  IV.  781. 
Harvard  Hall,  V.  5.30.     Yale  College,  1704,  V.  722. 


Stand,  movable,  for  blackboard,  XVI.  709. 
Furnoces,    XVI.    579,  582 ;     Hot-water    apparatus, 

XVI.  713. 
Rules  for  Care  of  School-house,  XHI.  851,  857 ;   for 

use  of  Furnaces,  XV.  803 ;    setting  furnace,  XVI. 
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XIX.    EDUCATIONAL  E:VD0WMEI\TS  A^'D  BENEFACTORS. 


Land  Grants  of  the  Federal  Government  for  Educa- 
tional Purposes,  to  1854,  I.  202 ;  XVII.  05. 

List  of  Benefactions  to  Harvard  University,  IX.  139. 

List  of  Deceased  Benefactors  of  Yale  College,  X.  693. 

Boston  Educational  Charities,  VHI.  528 ;  IX.  606. 

Individual  Benefactors.  Samuel  Appleton,  XH.  403. 
J.  J.  and  W.  B.  Astor,  I.  638.  Joshua  Bates,  VII. 
270.  John  Bromfield,  V.  521.  Nicholas  Brown, 
m.  289.  Peter  Cooper,  IV.  526.  Thomas  Dowse, 
m.  284;  IX.  355.  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  II. 
593.  Edmund  Dwight,  IV.  5.  Peter  Faneuil,  IX. 
603.    Paul  Farnum,  m.  397.    John  Green,  XHI. 


606.  John  Harvard,  V.  523.  Edward  Hopkins, 
rV.  068.  John  Hughes,  IV.  520.  William  Law- 
rence, n.  33.  John  Lowell,  V.  427.  Theodore 
Lyman,  X.  5.  James  McGill,  VII.  188.  S.J. 
North.  VI.  104.  George  Peabody,  I.  237  ;  H.  042 ; 
m.  226.  T.  H.  Perkins,  I.  551.  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer,  XHI.  73.  John  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
VI.  06.  Henry  Todd,  IV.  711.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  VI.  223.  Matthew  Vassar,  XI.  53. 
James  Wadsworth,  V.  389.  David  Watkinson.  IV. 
837.  Samuel  Williston,  H.  173.  William  Wood- 
ward, IV.  520.    Elihu  Yale,  V.  715. 


XX.    MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Gyroscope,  or  Mechanical  Paradox,  H.  2.38.  Ex- 
planation of  the  Gyroscope,  by  E.  S.  Snell,  H,  701. 
Treatise  upon  the  Gyroscope,  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Barnard, 
m.  537  ;  IV.  529  ;  V.  299. 

Lowe's  Printing  Press,  IX.  636. 

Stereoscope.  Educational  Uses  of,  IX.  632. 

Museum  of  Zoology,  IX.  01. 


Indexes.    Vol.  I.  ix.-xix. ;    H.  749  ;    HI.  819  ;   IV. 

839 ;  V.  851 ;  VI.  317,  623;  VII.  723  ;  Vm.  681 ; 

IX.  037  ;    X.  703  ;    XI.  013  ;    XH.  731 ;    XHI. 

865  ;    XIV.  817  ;    XV.  829  ;  XVI.  791. 
General  Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  V.,  V.  8.=i7. 
Classified  Index  to  Vols.  L  to  XVI..  XVII.   1"- 
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Abbot,  Benjamin,  VI.  80. 
Abbott,  Gorluim  D.,  XVI.  600. 
Agricola,  Rudolph,  IV.  717. 
Adelung,  J.  C,  XI.  451. 
Alcott,VV.  A,  IV.  629. 
Alcott,  A.  B.,  XVI.  130. 
Allen,  C.  H.,  XIV.  396. 
Allen,  F.  A.,  XV.  681. 
Allen,  W.,  X.  365. 
Alexander,  de  Villa  Dgi,  IV.  726. 
Andrews,  I.  W.,  XVI.  605. 
Acquaviva,  Claudius,  XIV,  462. 
Andrews,  L.,  XVI.  604. 
Appleton,  Samuel,  XII.  403. 
Aristotle,  XIV.   J 31. 
Arey,  Oliver,  XV.  484. 
Arnold,  Thomas  K.,  IV.  545. 
Astley,  J.,  rV.  165. 
Ascham,  Roger,  IH.  23. 
Aventinus,  XI.  163. 
Bailey,  Ebenezer,  XII.  429. 
Baker,  W.  M.,  XVI.  166. 
Baker,  W.  S.,  X.  592. 
Baldwin,  Theron,  XV.  261. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  V.  753. 
Barnard,  Henry,  I,  659, 
Barnard,  John,  I.  307. 
Barnes,  D.  H.,  XIV.  513. 
Basol,  Marquise  de,  IH.  510. 
Basedow,  T.  B.,  V.  487. 
Basedow,  Emile,  V.  491. 
Bateman,  Newton,  XVI.  165. 
Bates,  J.,  Vn.  270. 
Bates,  S.  P.,  XV.  682. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn,  I.  654, 
Beecher,  Miss  ("!.  E  ,  XV.  250. 
Benton,  A.  R.,  XVI.  775. 
Bell,  Andrew,  X.  467. 
Bild,  V.  66. 

Bingham,  Caleb,  V.  325. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  XVI. 
Blewett,  B.  T.,  XVI.  431. 
Bodiker,  J.,  XI.  437. 
Boccaccio,  VII.  422. 
Boyd,  E.  J.,  XV.  645. 
Braidwood,  J.,  m.  348. 
Bridgman,  Laurn,  IV.  383 
Brainerd,  J.,  XVI.  331. 
Borgi,  Jean,  I.  583. 
Bromfield,  John,  V.  52L 
Brooks,  Charles,  I.  581. 
Brougham,  Lord,  VI.  467. 
Brown,  J.  Horace,  XV.  764. 
Brown,  Nicholns,  m.  291. 
Buckingham,  J.  T.,  XIII.  129. 
Buckley,  J.  W.,  XIV.  28. 
Burrowes,  T.  H.,  VI.  107,  555. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES. 

Burtt.  Andrew,  XV.  679. 

Burton,  Warren,  II.  333. 

Busch,  V.  727. 

Butler,  Caleb,  H.  54. 

Butler,  J.  D.,  XVII. 

Butler,  Cyrus,  IH.  310. 

Buss,  Johannes,  V.  293. 

Caldwell,  C,  XVI.  109. 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  XV.  212. 

Cffisarius,  J.,  IV.  2  5. 

Carlton,  Oliver,  XV.  523. 

Carter,  James,  V.  337. 

Carter,  J.  G.,  V.  407. 

Cecil,  Sir  W.,  IV.  161. 

Cheever,  Ezekiel,  1. 297 ;  XII.  530. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,IV.  168. 

Chrysoloras,  Emanuel,  VH.  440. 

Clajus,  Johannes,  XI.  412. 

Claxton,  Timothy,  VTH.  253. 

Clerc,  Laurent,  m.  349. 

Coburn,  C.  R..  XV.  679. 

Coclenius,  C.,rV.  2  5. 

Coffin,  J.  H.,  XVI.  784. 

Colburn,  Dana  P.,  XI.  289. 

Colburn,  Warren,  H.  294. 

Colet,  John,  VIII.  291 ;  XVI.  405. 

Comenius,  V.  25. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,  VII.  445. 

Conover,  A.  M.,  XIV.  393. 

Cowley,  A.,  XII.  <  51. 

Courteilles,  M.de,  HI.  704. 

Corston,  William,  X.  363. 

Corte,  P.  A.,  IV.  491. 

Cowdrey,  M.  F.,  XVI.  589. 

Craig,  A.  J.,  XIV.  394. 

Crato.  V. 

Cross,  M.  K.,  XVI.  751. 

Cruikshank,  J.,  XV.  48.5. 

Crozet,  Claude,  XIII.  31. 

Curtis,  Joseph,  I.  055. 

Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  XV.  607. 

Dante,  VII.  4 18. 

Davies,  Charles,  XV.  479. 

Davis,  Wm.  Van  L.,  XV.  675. 

Day.  J.,  XVI.  126, 

Den  man,  XV.  395, 

Denzel,  B.  G.,  VII.  315. 

Delillee,  J.,  HI.  158. 

Dewey,  Chester,  XV.  477. 

Dewitt,  G.  A..  V.  17. 

Dieeterweg,  VII.  312. 

Dick,  James,  I.  392. 

Dinter,  VII.  l.'>3. 

Donatus,  XVII. 

Dowse,  Thomas,  m.  284 ;  IX.  355, 

Dringenberg,  Louis,  V.  65 

Dudley,  Mrs.  E.,  II.  598, 


Dunnell,  M.  H.,  XVI.  783. 
Duncan,  Alexander,  m.  311. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  IV.  5. 
Dwight,F.,V.803. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  XIV.  558. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  V.  567. 
Ea*ton,  Tbeophilus,  I.  298  ;  V.  30. 
Ebrardt,  U.,  XI.  160. 
Edson,  H.  K.,  XVI.  750. 
Edwards,  B.  B.,  XIV.  381. 
Edwards,  Richard,  XVI.  169. 
Elyott,  Sir  Thomas,  XVI.  483. 
Emerson,  G.  B.,  V.  417. 
Erasmus,  IV.  729. 
Ernesti,  I.  A.,  V.  750. 
Everett,  Edward,  VII.  325. 
Faneuil,  P.,  XI.  603. 
Farnum,  Paul,  EH.  397. 
Farnham,  G.  L.,  XV.  483. 
Faville,  O.,  XVI.  750. 
Fellenberg,  E.,  HI.  591. 
Felton,  C.  C,  X.  265. 
Fenelon,  XIII.477. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  VI.  297. 
Fliedner,  T.,  I.  ;  m.  487. 
Ford,  Jonathan,  XIV.  395. 
Froebel,  F.,  IV.  792 
Fowle,  X.  597. 

Franklin,  B.,  I.  45;  VIII.  25L 
Fuller,  Thomas,  JH.  155. 
Fox,  X.  363. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  m.  508. 
Frangk,  Fabian,  XI.  163. 
Franke,  V.,  441. 
Frisch,  J.  L.,  XL  439. 
Gall,  James,  IV. 
Gailaudet,  T.  H.,  I.  417. 
Gottsched,  J.  C,  XI.  448. 
Galloway,  S.,  XVI.  601. 
Geneintz,  Christian,  XL  426. 
George  of  Trebizond,  VII.  440. 
Gesner,  J.  M.,  V.  741. 
Gerard,  IV.  622. 
Goodnow,  I.  T.,  XVI.  386. 
Goodrich,  S.  G..  XIII.  134. 
Green,  John,  XIII.  006. 
Grant,  Miss,  X.  656. 
Gubert,  John,XI.  42. 
Greene,  S.  S..  XIV.  600. 
Grimm,  J.,  XL  4.54. 
Gregory.  J.  M.,  XV. 
Goswin,  IV.  715. 
Griscom,  John,  VHI.  325. 
Guarino,  VII.  436. 
Guilford,  Nathan.  VIII.  289. 
Guizot,  XI.  254. 
Hagar,  D,  B.,  XV.  217. 
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Hadden,  IV.  164. 

Hall,  S.  R.,  V.  373. 

Hall,  W.,  XV.  127. 

Halm,  V.  &2^. 

Hamann,  J.  G.,  VI.  247. 

Hancock,  J.,  XVI.  602. 

Harnisch,  Wilhelm,  VII.  317. 

Hart,  J.  S.,  V.  91. 

Harvard,  John,  V.  523. 

Harvey,  T.  H.,  XVI.  608. 

Hauberle,  V.  509. 

Haiiy,  V.,  m.  477.  • 

Hawley,  G,  XI.  94. 

Hazeltiue,  L.,  XV,  481. 

Hecker,  V.  695. 

Hedges,  Nathan,  XVI,  737. 

Hegius,  Alexander,  IV,  723. 

Henkle,  XVI, 

Herder,  VI.  195. 

Higginson,  .lolin,  XTTT,  724. 

Hillhouse,  James,  VI.  325. 

Holbrook,  J.,VIII.  229;  XIV,  558. 

Hopkins,  iMark,  XI.  219 
Hovey,  C.  E.,  VTTT.  95. 
Howe,  S.  G.,  XI.  389. 
Hoole,-  C,  Xn.  647, 
Hopkins,  E.,  IV.  668. 
Hoss,  G.  W.,  XVI.  775. 
Hubbard,  F.,  XV. 
Hubbnrd,  R.,  V.  316. 
Huntington,  XV.  606. 
Hurty,  J.,  XVI.  776. 
Ickelsamer.  XI.  402. 
Ives,  M.  B.,  V.  311. 
John  of  Ravenna,  VH.  435. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  VII.  461. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  V.  781. 
Jones,  R.  D.,  XV.  481. 
Kelly,  Robert,  I.  655  ;  X.  313. 
Kempis,  Thomas  a,  IV.  626. 
Kingsbury,  John,  V.  9. 
Kneeland,  John,  XV.  526. 
Krachenberger,  V.  79. 
Kriisi,  Hermann,  V.  161. 
Kyrle,  John,  the  "Man  of  Ross,' 

n.  634. 
Ladd,  J.  J.,  XIV.  592. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  X.  355. 
Lange,  Rudolph,  IV.  ~26. 
Lawrence.  Abbot,  I.  205. 
Leo  X.,  Vn.  454. 
Lewis,  Samuel,  V.  727. 
Lindsley,  Philip,  VH.  9. 
Locke,  John,  VI.  209. 
Long,  W.,  XVI.  497. 
Lord,  A.  D.,  XVI.  607. 
Lowell,  John,  V.  427. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  XIV,  455. 
Lycurgus,  XIV.  611. 
liyman  Theodore,  X.  5. 
Lyon,  Mary,  X.  649. 


Lawrence,  Amos,  XVII. 

Lawrence,  William,  H.  33. 

May,  Samuel  J.,  XVI.  14L 

McDonough,  John,  II,  736. 

McGill,  James,  VII.  188. 

McJilton,  J.  N.,  XVn. 

McKeen,  Joseph,  I.  055. 

McMynn,  XIV.  35)1. 

Mann,  Horace,  V.  611. 

Marks,  D.,  V.  64. 

Marvin,  J.  G.,  XVI.  626. 

Mason,  Lowell,  IV.  141. 

Mayhew,  Ira,  XV.  641. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  di,  VII.  445. 

Melancthnn,  Philip,  IV.  741. 

Micyllus,  IV.  464. 

Mildmny,  Sir  W.,  IV.  164. 

Mirandola,  Pious  di,  VII.  449. 

Milton,  John,  XIV.  159. 

Morhof,  XI.  436. 

Morse,  Augustus,  XV.  608. 

Mowry,  William  A.,  XIV,  592. 

Nagali,  VII.  300. 

Neander,  V.  599. 

Niederer,  VII.  289. 

North,  Edward,  XV.  486. 
North,  S.  J.,  VI.  104. 
Northend,  C,  XV.  220. 
Oberlin,  XVII- 
Oelinger,  XI.  406. 
Olivier,  V.  508. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  V.  367. 
Orbilius,  m.  157. 
Orcutt,  XV.  630. 
Overberg,  XTTT,  365. 
Page,  D.  P.,  V.  811. 
Parish,  A.,  XV.  523. 
Partridge,  A.,  XTTT.  49,  683. 
Peabody,  George,  I.  328  ;  XVII. 
Peabody,  S.  H.,  XTV.  395. 
Pease,  Calvin,  XV.  631. 
Peckham,  J.,  XVI.  743. 
Peers,  B.  O.,  XVI.  147. 
Peet,  H.  P.,  m.  365. 
Peirce,  C.,  TV.  275. 
Pelton,  J.  C,  XVI.  626. 
Perkins,  T.  H.,  I.  551. 
Pestalozzi,  HI.  401. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  V.  827. 
Petrarch,  VIE.  424. 
Philbrick,  J.  D,  XIV.  32. 
Philelphus,  VII.  441. 
Phillips,  John,  VI.  75. 
Phillips,  S.,  VI.  66. 
Pickard,  J.  L.,  XIV.  392. 
Picket,  Aaron,  XIV.  393. 
Picket,  Albert.  XVII. 
Picas,  J ,  vn.  449. 
Pierce,  J.  D.,  XV.  640. 
Plamann,  VIE.  309. 
Platter,  Thomas,  V.  79. 


Plummer,  Caroline,  XTTf,  73. 

Poggius,  vn.  442. 

Politian,  VII.  445. 

Ponrieroy,  E.  C,  XV.  480. 

Potter,  Alonzo.  XVI.  599. 

Powell,  W.  II.,  XVL  167. 

Pradt.  J.  B.,  XIV.  394. 

Putnam,  D.,  XV.  646. 

Radwin,  Florcntiu*,  TV.  623. 

Ramsauer,  J.,  VH.  'M. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  XTTT  227. 

Ratich,  V.  229. 

Ray,  J.,  XVL  603. 

Raumer,  IV.  149. 

Red  field.  W.  C,  IV.  833. 

Reuchlin,  V.  67. 

Rice,  V.  M.,  XV.  391. 

Richards,  Z.,  XIV.  23. 

Richard,  C.  S.,  XVI.  764. 

Richardson,  M.,  XVTeOS. 
Rickoff,  A.  J.,  XIV.  24. 
Ripley,  E.  L.,  XV.  645. 
Robbins,  T.,  m.  279. 
Rousseau,  V.  459. 
Russell,  W.,  m.  13d. 
Rytwise,  J.,  XVI.  ^2. 
Sams,  XVI.  602. 
Sanborn,  E.  D.,  XVI.  762. 
Sandinus,  VII. 
Sapidus,  V.  66. 
Sarmiento,  XVI.  593, 
Sargano,  VII.  435. 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  XVI.  763. 
Scheurl,  C,  XI.  161. 
Schmidt,  VII.  297. 
Seymour,  D.,  X.  321. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  XV.  484. 
Sheldon,  W.  E.,  XV.  525. 
Sherwin.  T.,  VTTT,  461. 
Shottelius,  XI.  429. 
Sill,  D.  M.  B  ,  XV.  645. 
Slade,  W.,  XV.  250. 
Simler,  V.  66. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  IV.  165. 
Spicer.  A.  C,  XIV.  3i»2. 
Standish,  J.  V.  N.,  XVL  165. 
Stearns,  XV.  524. 
Sticler,  XI.  435. 
Stoddard,  J.  V.,  XV.  480. 
Stone,  A.  P.,  XV.  219. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  V.  586. 
Strong,  E.  F.,  XV.  607. 
Sturm,  IV.  167. 
Swett,  J.,  XVI.  790. 
Tappan,  H.  P.,  XIII.  451. 
Taylor,  J.  O..  XV.  248, 
Thayer,  G.  F..  IV.  613, 
Tenney,  J.,  XVL  761. 
Thayej,  Sylvanus,  XVII. 
Thomasius,  J.,  V.  74-2. 
Thompson,  J.  B.,  XV.  487. 
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Thompson,  Z.,  I.  654. 
Tillinghast,  N.,  I.  655. 
Tobler,  J.  G  ,  V.  205. 
Todd,  Henry,  rV.  711. 
Trotzendorf,  V.  J  07. 
Valentine,  T.  W.,  XV.  4^ 
Valla,  Vn.  443. 
Van  Rensselner,  VI.  223. 
Vassar,  M.,  XI.  53. 
Vehrli,  HE.  389. 
Vetrier,  XVI.  665. 
Vitellius,  XVI.  669. 
VittorinonVn.  436. 
Von  Turk,  V.  155 


Wads  worth,  J.,  V.  389. 
Warton,  J.,  XVI.  511. 
Wayland,  F.,  XIH.  "1. 
Watkinson,  D.,  IV.  837. 
Welch,  A.  S.,  XV.  642. 
Weld,  T  ,  XV.  234. 
WeUs,  F.  D.,  XVI. 
Wells,  W.  H.,  Vm.  529. 
Werner,  G.,  IV.  799. 
Wessel,  IV.  714. 
Weston,  E.  P.,  XVI.  784. 
White,  E.  E.,  XVI.  606. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.,  XVL  282. 
Wichern,  lEL  5. 


Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  VL  125. 
Wimpheling,  V.  65. 
Wines,  E.  C,  IX.  9. 
Wolf,  F.  A.,  VI.  260. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C,  V.  51. 
Woodbridge,  W.,  XVI-  136. 
Woodman,  J.  S.,  XVI.  761. 
Woolworth,  S.  B.,  XV.  498, 
Wotfon,  Sir  Henry,  XV.  123. 
Wright,  L.,  n.  176. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  XVI.  497, 
Yale,  Elihu,  V.  7*5. 
Zeller,  VII.  305. 
Zerbolt,  Gerard,  IV.  625, 


Abbott,  Gorham  D.,  XVI.  600. 
Alcott,  W.  A.,  JV.  629. 
Allen,  F.  A.,  XV.  682. 
Andrews,  I.  W.,  XVI.  605. 
Appleton,  Samuel,  XH.  1. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  IV.  545. 
Bailey,  Ebenezer.  XII,  401, 
Baker,  W.  S.,  XIV.  401. 
Baldwin,  Theron,  XV.  269. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  V.  753. 
Barnard,  Henry,  I.  1. 
Bateman,  N.,  XVI.  166. 
Bates,  S.  P.,  XV.  1. 
Bishop,  N.,  XVn. 
Blewett,  B.  G.,  XVI.  432. 
Brooks,  Charles,  I.  587. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  HI.  291, 
Bulkiey,  J.  W.,  XIV.  28. 
Burrowes,  T.  H.,  VI.  107, 
Camp,  D.  N.,  XV.  605. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  V.  407. 
Coburn,  C.  R.,  XV.  679. 
Colburn,  D.  P.,  XI.  289, 
Colburn,  Warren,  II.  294, 
Davies,  Charles,  XV.  479. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  IX.  355. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  IV.  1- 
Dwight,  Francis,  V.  803. 
Edwards,  Richard,  XVI.  167. 
Emerson,  G.  B.,  V.  417. 
Everett,  E.,  VII.  325. 
Farnum,  Paul,  IH,  397. 
Faville,  O.,  XVI.  759. 
Felton,  C.  C,  X.  265. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  VI.  297. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  X.  597. 
Gallaudet,  T.  H.,  I.  417. 
Galloway,  S.,  XVI.  601. 
Garfield,  James  A..  XVII.  1- 
Goodnow,  L  T.,  XVI.  387. 
Green,  John,  XIII.  606, 
Greene,  S.  S.,  XIV.  609. 
Gregory,  J.  M.,  XV.  643. 


PORTRAITS. 
Griscom,  John,  VHI.  325. 
Hagar,  D.  B.,  XV.  517, 
Hall,  S.  R.,  XV.  5. 
Hart,  J.  S.,  V.  91, 
Haiiy,  V.,  HI.  477, 
Hazeltiiie,  L  ,  XV.  481. 
Henkle,  William  D.,  XVI.  432 
Hillhouse,  James,  VI.  325, 
Holbrook,  Josiah,  VHI.  1. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  XL  219. 
Hovey,  C.  E.,  XHI.  94, 
Howe,  S.  G.,  XL  321. 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  V.  781. 
Kelley,  Robert,  X.  313, 
Kingsbury,  John,  V.  9. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  I,  137, 
Lawrence,  William,  H,  1- 
Lewis,  Sanmel,  V.  727. 
Lindsley,  Philip,  VII.  9. 
Lord,  A.  D.,  XVI.  «i07. 
Lyman.  Theodore,  X.  1- 
Lyon,  Mary,  X.  609. 
McCarty,  H.  D.,  XVI.  388. 
McGill,  James,  VII.  188, 
McJilton,  J.  N.,  XVn. 
McMynn,  J.  G..  XIV.  391. 
Mann,  Horace,  V.  611. 
Mason,  Lowell,  IV.  141, 
Mayhew,Ira.XV.641. 
North,  E..  XVn. 
North,  S.  J..  VI.  104. 
Northend,  Charles,  XVI.  510. 
Olmsted,  Denison.  V.  367. 
Qj;putt,  Hiram,  XV.  630. 
Page,  D.  P.,  V.  811. 
Parish,  A.,  XV.  523. 
Partridge,  Alden,  XIII.  657. 
Peahody,  George,  H.  642. 
Peckham,  Isaiah,  XVI.  743. 
Peet,  H.  P.,  m.  366. 
Peirce,  Cyrus,  IV.  275. 
Perkins.T.  H,  L55]. 
Pestalozzi,  IV,  65. 


Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  XVII. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  V.  827. 
Philbriek,  J.  D„  XIV.  32. 
Phillips,  Samuel.  VI.  66. 
Pickard,  J.  L.,  XIV.  129, 
Potter,  Alonzo,  XVI.  1. 
RanduU,  S.  S ,  XTTJ.  227, 
Ray,  I.,  XVI.  603. 
Richards,  Z.,  XIV.  23. 
Rickotr,  A.  J.,  XIV.  24. 
Russell,  William.  HI.  139. 
Ryerson,  E.,  XVII. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  XVI.  593. 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  XVI.  7(53. 
Scammon,  Jos.  T.,  XVII- 
Sears,  B.,  XVII.   * 
Sheldon,  E.  A..  XV.  484. 
Sheldon,  W.  E.,  XV.  525. 
Sherwin,  Thomas,  Vm.  461. 
Silliman,  Benjamin,   XVIL 
Standish,  J.  V.  N..  XVI.  165. 
Stoddard.  J.  F.,  XV.  675. 
Stone,  A.  P.,  XV.5J9. 
Stowe,  C.  E  ,  V.  586. 
Swett,  John,  XVI.  790. 
Tappan,  H.  P.,  XIII.  449. 
Thayer,  Sylvanns,  XVH. 
Thayer,  G.  F.,  IV.  613. 
Tillinghast,  N.,  H.  568. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  VI.  223 
Vassar,  Matthew,  XI.  1. 
Wadsworth,  James,  V.  389. 
Watkinson,  David,  XVII. 
Wayland,  Francis,  XIII.  L 
Wells,  D.  F.,  XVI.  749. 
W^ells,  W.  H.,  vm.  529. 
Weston,  E.  P..  XVI.  783. 
Whitford,  W.  C,  XVn. 
Wichern,  J.  H.,  IQ.  1. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.,  XV.  677 
Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  VI.  1. 
Wines,  E.  C,  IX.  9. 
Woolworth,  S.  B.,  XV.  385. 
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